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AN ANALOGY SUGGESTED BY “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.””* 


WHEN certain Tracts, Poems, and Ser- 
mons, began to issue from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, some thirty years 
ago, there was a cry raised, and that 
indeed, it must be admitted, rather 
by the ignorant and prejudiced than 
by the wise and thoughtful, that a re- 
vival of Romanism was at hand. It 
is plain enough that the instinct of 
prejudice was a truer prophet than 
the apology of wisdom. On looking 
back we wonder at our blindness. 
Yet, after all, in the earlier produc- 
tions of the school in question, it is 
not easy to lay hold of the definite 
propositions which involve such mo- 
mentousdevelopments. Therearefew 
or none, taken singly, which have not 
been held by men, like Ken and An- 
drewes, who would have jeoparded 
their lives to death against Romanism. 
The secret lies rather in the conver- 
gence of heretofore scattered rays of 
thought toasingle focus. There is a 
subtle something—call it tone, or co- 
lour, or scent, or what we will—which 
the philosopher can scarcely analyse, 
but the secret of which rough common 
sense can divine shrewdly enough. 
To us it aeneate that the volume 
of Essays and Reviews, recently pub- 
lished by members of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, bears pre- 
cisely the same relation to an ad- 
vanced infidelity, which the “Tracts 
for the Times” bore to Ultramontane 


Romanism. Among the writers for 
the Tracts were men without Roman 
tendencies, and some of whom are still 
ornaments to our Reformed Church. 
Among the contributors to “ Essays 
and Reviews” are men-—like Dr. Tem- 
ple, of Rugly, and Mr. Pattison—to 
whom we should be sorry, indeed, to 
attribute any thing inconsistent with 
a wise and enlightened Christianity. 
And yet, when we draw the tenden- 
cies of these papers to a centre; when 
we add result to result, and make up 
the column, we confess to an inex- 
pressible dismay.’ It may be true, 
as Dr. Temple argues, that, “the 
Church, in the fullest sense, is left to 
herself to work out the principles of 
her own action, by her natural facul- 
ties,” “that the principle of private 
judgment puts conscience between us 
and the Bible, making conscience the 
supreme interpreter.” It may be 
true, as Dr. Williams informs us in a 
poetic strain, which is about on a par 
with the heavy lines that conclude 
his heavy lucubration, and with a 
metaphor about as accurate as that in 
which Lord Castlereagh informed 
Parliament, that “this was the fea- 
ture on which the question hinged;” 
that “in Germany there has been a 
sow streaming with light, from 

ichorn to Ewald, aided by the poeti- 
cal penetration of Herder, and the 
philological researches of Gesenius, 
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throughout which the value of the 
moral element in prophecy has been 
progressively raised, and that of the 
directly predictive, whether secular 
or Messianic, has been lowered. Pro- 
fessor Powell may be right in assert- 
ing that the value of evidence to ex- 
ternal miracles is in exact proportion 
to the witnesses’ knowledge of physi- 
cal laws—not to his honesty or sin- 
cerity. For our part, we think that 
the New Testament miracles do not, 
generally speaking, cutathwart known 
physical, so much as unknown phy- 
alesienl laws; and we are old- 
fashioned enough to believe that a 
man of common shrewdness, and of 
uncommon uprightness, may be a very 
fair witness to such a fact, for in- 
stance, as the restoration of sight ina 
man born blind, though such witness 
be absolutely ignorant of Newtonian 
or Berkleian optics. But let this 
pass without argument, as also the 
assertion that there must soon be 
“an entire revolution of opinion in 
favour of the grand principle of the 
self-evolving powers of nature,” and 
that the theory either of development 
or spontaneous generation, must be 
true, and supersede that of “crea- 
tion.” Again, Mr. Wilson may be as 
true as he is frank, in telling us that 
there are evident blunders and incon- 
sistencies in the Gospels, in several 
important particulars. And Mr.C. W. 
Goodwin may be orthodox in stating 
that the Pentateuchic Hexaemeron is 
the speculation of a Descartes or 
Newton among the Hebrews, who 
asserted as a fact, what he knew in 
reality only as a probability. And 
finally, Professor Jowett may be 
correct in telling us that theological 
doctrines, founded upon old interpre- 
tations—such doctrines as the Atone- 
ment, the Trinity, and the Sacraments, 
are beginning to fade away. 

It seems to us as if the analogy of 
the constructive movement, to which 
we referred above, might be extended 
still further to this destructive com- 
bination. An eminent convert to 
Rome, in a clever little work of fiction, 
represents his hero as coming to the 
clergyman who had engaged him 
to read the great works of Anglican 
divinity, and showing how they had 
strengthened him in his purpose. 
Add Anglican to Anglican, he argues, 
and arias Tridentine Romanism. 
Wateriand, Bull, Jackson, Hammond, 
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Montague, Ken, Brett, alone, or read 
destructively, may make a man more 
Protestant. But Bull’s dogmatic 
theology, plus Jackson’s Tradition, 
plus Montague’s Invocation of Saints, 
plus Waterland’s Baptismal Regene- 
ration, plus Ken’s and Brett’s Eu- 
charistic-teaching = Rome. With in- 
finitely more truth may this peculiar 
sorites be applied, on the negative 
side, to Christianity, as exhibited 
in “Essays and Reviews.”: The 
young gentlemen of Oxford may come 
to Jowett of Baliol, or Wilson of 
Corpus, as twenty years ago they 
might have come to Newman of 
Oriel, or Ward of Baliol. One of 
them may be conceived to open his 
mind to this effect: “ When I came 
up, three years ago, sir—I mention it 
with a blush of humiliation—I was an 
orthodox Christian. I believed that 
when Scripture appeared to mention 
any thing that was repugnant to my 
conscience, the repugnance arose from 
my imperfect acquaintance with the 
facts of the case, or from its being 
some isolated injunction under excep- 
tional circumstances. I used verily 
to think that St. Philip knew some- 
thing of the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah when he expounded it to the 
Ethiopian eunuch, and that the 
Saviour meant more by applying to 
Himself the verse, ‘And he was 
numbered with the transgressors,’ 
than I should mean if I were to quote 
a line of Milton or Tennyson as aptly 
expressing my feelings or circum- 
stances. I remember thinking that 
the sight of a man called forth in life 
from a grave where he had lain four 
days, or the attestation of such a fact 
by unprejudiced or hostile witnesses, 
would have had a great effect in pro- 
ducing belief in the Divine Mission of 
the awakener fromthe dead. Pardon 
this weak oblivion of the imperfect 
ree education of those whostood 
oy the grave of Lazarus. There was 
a time when, whatever difficulty I 
might find in harmonizing the ac- 
counts of the Resurrection, I was yet 
able to make a distinction between 
the accuracy of a police report and 
that of fervid and impassioned hearts 
pouring out their recollections of the 

ssurrection of the Redeemer. The 
narratives of the Evangelists then ap- 
peared to me tohave, not the stiff mo- 
notony of colour which betrays the hu- 
man workman, but thit ‘fair variety of 
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green,’ which isthe bursting outwardly 
of the inner sap of truth and evidence. 
IT can now see that the divergences 
are contradictions, and the varieties, 
blunders. Time was when I repeated 
at school, ‘I believe in God, the Fa- 
ther Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth.” I recollect skimming over 
Paley one Sunday when I was in the 
sixth form, and being much pleased 
with what he says about the watch 
on the seashore, and the feather, and 
‘the prolixity of gut.’ And when I 
turned back to Paley’s Life, I was so 
delighted with the story of his stand- 
ing over a pool full of shrimps, and 
exclaiming, as he watched their move- 
ments, ‘how good God is,’ that I in- 
wardly resolved to put down all 
cruelty among the lower boys to rats, 
dogs, birds, and guinea-pigs. Be- 
sotted that I was, not to have dis- 
covered the luciferous principle that 
sea-weed, or the human organization, 
or the universe is ‘something different 
in kind from the productions of man;’ 
that ‘the universe bears no such rela- 
tion to a house, that we can with 
the same certainty infer a similar 
cause.’ And when I first came u 

here, and was in old Dr. Humble’s 
Divinity Lecture, he told us, neither 
on the one hand to be perplexed with 
geological objections to the Mosaic 
cosmogony, nor, on the other hand, 
to boas our faith upon well-meant 
apologies, which were sometimes 
based upon insufficient knowledge, 
but to content ourselves with re- 
membering that the Bible was not 
intended to antedate astronomical 
or geological discovery, but to teach 
moral and spiritual truth: that each 
generation, from Galileo downwards, 
has had its own apparent scientific 
difficulties, which have melted away 
with thenext. I know they say that 
Dr. Humble was an eminent man in 
his day, a contemporary of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s, and only inferior to 
him. But then he is old, wears 
square-toed shoes, is a kind of evan- 
gelical Puseyite, and displayed his dis- 
graceful ignorance by saying one day, 
in a Logic lecture, when that clever 
fellow, Blazes (now a Priest of Hu- 
manity in the Positive Church of 
Comte), maintained thatall conscious- 
ness is limitation, and that God must 
become limited to be conscious of 
Himself. ‘Young man, young man, 
take care. This University has, un- 
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happily, at present, some clever 
dabblers in Hegelian speculation, and 
some young donkeys, who bray as 
they are taught, to which latter class 

ou belong. So, of course, old 

umble knows nothing about it. 
But, in short, sir, I amin afix. For, 
of the twelve Articles of the Creed, I 
am reduced to two ; one, a belief that 
an earnest, moral teacher, called 
Christ, lived and taught some moral 
principles, remarkable enough for their 
day, which we have in the Gospels, 
encrusted with all sorts of myths ; 
the other, a conditional acquiescence 
in the proposition that ‘ there is a 
God,’ so long as it be not defined that 
He is Personal, or has created heaven 
and earth, or exerts what is vulgarly 
called Providence.” 

Just as Dr. Newman, whilst yet a 
Fellow of Oriel and Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, must have been puzzled how 
to invent arguments which should 
reconcile some honest and fervent 
Undergraduate to his position in the 
English Church, consistently with 
the principles which he had imbibed 
from the last of the Tracts; even so, 
we should think, must the Vicar of 
Great Staughton, the Professor of 
Hebrew at Lampeter, the Savilian 
Professor of Geometry, and the Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University 
of Oxford, find a sufficient exercise for 
casuistical ingenuity in quieting the 
scruples in reference to communion 
with any Christian Church, which 
must, one would think, perplex any 
mind that has yielded to their in- 
fluence. 

We now proceed to give an outline 
of two essays of the series: one, the 
best, except Mr. Pattison’s, in the 
issue—the other, no doubt, possessing 
ability, both logical and scientific, but 
pervaded by a tone of something like 
acrimonious hostility to all the re- 
ceived evidences of the Christian faith, 
and difficult to reconcile with the 
position of an ordained minister of the 
Church. 

Dr. Temple’s essay is entitled “The 
Education of the World.” The fun- 
damental position of the writer is that 
Progress is the law of the spiritual 
world. With a conception which may 
be described as a Christianized Comt- 
ism (though, in truth, the general 
thought is to be found in Augustine), 
he views the human race as one 
colossal man with a childhood, ado- 
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lescence, and virility. Each genera- 
tion is something in advance of the 
last. The child of twelve, for in- 
stance, this year, stands, ceteris part- 
bus, where, say sixty years ago, stood 
the child of fourteen—where, say five 
hundred years ago, stood the full- 
grown man. The three stages of this 
growth of Humanity are childhood, 
to which answers law—youth, to 
which answers example—and man- 
hood, to which answers the spirit. 
First, then, comes the childhood of 
the human race, distinguished by lust 
so unbridled and violence so passion- 
ate as to realize the spirit of some 
child in a frantic fit of rage, if we 
could suppose it endued with gigantic 
strength. This stage is represented 
by Lamech’s lust and fearful wishes 
for revenge, by Noah’s sin, and Lot’s 
incest. aoe then, lies the necessity 
for a rigid, external law, taking in 
within the sweep of its enactments 
even trifling regulations, such as wise 
parents lay upon their children. This 
analogy is applied with great happi- 
ness by Dr. Temple to the intermix- 
ture of positive and moral commands, 
and to the minute injunctions in the 
Mosaic ritual. Indeed, we have no- 
where met a rationale of much in the 
Levitical code which is distasteful to 
our modern modes of thought, so 
hilosophical, comprehensive, and be- 
ieving. 

To the Law succeed the Prophets. 
We regret that Dr. Temple should 
have omitted a topic so germane to 
his subject matter, and to which he 
is so able to do justice, as the growth 
of Messianic prophecy, from the first 
dim notice in Eden till it expires 
“with the Gospel on its tongue.” 
What a train of preparation before 
the martyr image is completed, before 
the Church is presented with the di- 
vinely-carved crucifix of the twenty- 
second Psalm! The figure of the Mes- 
siah is at first like a shape, swathed 
in the mountain mist, of which we 
cannot say whether it is human, whe- 
ther it is of one or many: then, as 
the sunlight rolls away the fog, the 
whole form stands out distinct. Or 
it is like a divine picture which the 
Almighty drew stroke by stroke, each 
stroke adding something towards the 
completion of the idea, though the 
sketch stood upon the canvas at 
times for centuries without the ad- 
dition of a single line. Any notice 
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of the education of the Jewish world 
which overlooks this development 
of Messianic prophecy must, we 
apprehend, be greatly deficient. It 
was said of Vitringa that he saw 
Christ everywhere in the Old Testa- 
ment, of Grotius that he saw Him 
nowhere. There is no genuine re- 
verence in forcing a more developed 
Christianity upon the Old Testament 
than its author has given it; yet we 
had rather err upon the Vitringa than 
the Grotius side. And Dr. Temple’s 
whole treatment of the Law and Pro- 
phets—with all its merit—somehow 
reminds one of Coleridge’s compa- 
rison of the Psalms without the go 
viour to coloured lamps on the morn- 
ing after an illumination, without the 
lights behind the transparency. The 
fact that the prophets, on the whole, 
appeal much more frequently to con- 
science and to broad ethical princi- 
sles, is well and appositely handled. 
he discipline of the Captivity is a 
further step in the education of the 
Jews. By the waters of Babylon, the 
great truth of the immortality of the 
soul shaped itself out more distinctly. 
The spirituality of worship and the 
pas duty of prayer stood out per- 
orce in higher relief when the ae 
were far from theirruined Temple, and 
when their sacrifices could not be offer- 
ed in the appointed place. The two 
great products of Judaism are, ac- 
cording to the essayist, spiritually 
monotheism, and morally chastity. 
He accounts most philosophically for 
the constant relapses into idolatry, 
which have exercised the unbelieving 
wit of Shaftesbury and Gibbon, by 
showing that monotheism has so 
passed into the very texture of our 
thoughts by the world’s long divine 
education that we cannot rip it away, 
but that in itself it is the slowest and 
hardest to be learned of all lessons. 
Judaism naturally occupies the 
largest space in a believer’s chart of 
the world’s education, partly because 
he has divine direction along the 
whole route, partly because, on any 
hypothesis of the origin of the He- 
brew Scriptures, the other religions of 
the world are comparatively destitute 
either of documents or (when they 
possess documents) of the means of 
interpreting them. But a scholar, 
like Br. Temple, is not likely to over- 


look the other agents employed in 
training the youth of humanity. To 
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Rome, republican and imperial—and 
Rome Papal inherited the gift—was 
iven the gift of Law. Greece, with 
et exquisite poetry, with her perfect 
logical forms, with her low concep- 
tion of holiness, with the Beautiful 
(ro kadév) placed by the greatest of 
her philosophers at the head of her 
most consummate ethical system, edu- 
cated the world in Taste. A variety of 
circumstances—her very climate, her 
violent mutationsin government with- 
out progress—made Asia the peculiar 
seat of those passionate yearnings 
after the Infinite and the vision of 
God which may be grouped together 
under the name of Religion. The 
Hebrews represent the unbending 
moral principle: they were the edu- 
cators of conscience. occa stage, 
youth, is educated by example. The 
eg man is more truly educated by 
is contemporaries than by his tutors. 
Here, then, comes in the Son of Man 
in the conjunzture of the ages, the 
rfect moral example. And below 
im shine with reflected lustre His 
saints. Side by side with Greece and 
Rome stands up the early Church to 
teach the passionate youth of hu- 
manity. Most young men have had 
three companions or classes of com- 
nions. There is the clever, ready, 
rilliant man of taste, the poet, phi- 
losopher, and scholar. There is the 
bold, hsughty, and daring leader. 


There isthe saintly friend, with his 
gentle look of reproof, with his win- 


ning words, valued later than the 
others, but acquiring a deeper and 
more beautiful influence. Even such 
to the world’s adolescence were 
Greece, Rome, and the early Church. 
And, finally, maturer age also has its 
discipline, moral and intellectual. 
There is a calm evening-light of 
thoughtful wisdom thrown over this 
porton of Dr. Temple’s essay, for 
whidh we can find no higher praise 
thanthat we know not where we have 
seen it in such gentle beauty, except 
in sane pi es of “ Wordsworth’s 
Excursion.” The intellectual discip- 
line of manhood is traced with a mas- 
ter’s hand. We are shown the dog- 
mati¢ impetuosity of early manhood, 
rushing out with its tiny globe of a 
prindple, wherewith to circumscribe 
all things in heaven, or earth, or un- 
der the earth. Then comes the trial, 
whether we will shut oureyes, or open 
them to a larger wisdom, und see that 
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there are more things in heaven and 
earth than were dreamed of in our 
pueneny For our part, indeed, we 

now not whether it would not be 
better to put up with a little narrow- 
ness than to root up any principle 
which has ever been part of a man’s 
inner being. It is a fearful risk. The 
wheat comes up along with the tares. 
They, perhaps, are wisest and hap- 
piest who, after aseries of years, if they 
were asked to enumerate their leading 
principles, might possibly condense 
them into the self-same verbal for- 
mule which would have expressed 
theirearlier convictions ; but who have 
learned to hold them in a wiser and 
more temperate smode, to make a tacit 
allowance for numerous exceptions, 
and so to colour and mould them that 
they are practically new, while they 
are old. Such men are thus spared, on 
the one hand, from that stereotyped 
dogmatism, which is the asphyxia of 
thought and too often of charity— 
while, on the other hand, they escape 
from that violent laceration and dis- 
placement of the mould of their con- 
victions, which is too often an in- 
tellectual and moral landslip. Dr. 
Temple’s application of this over-dog- 
matism to the early Church is, we 
think, too bold and not clearly enough 
guarded, while, however, he freely 
confesses that her decisions were, on 
the whole, right and true. 

When the work of the most primi- 
tive Church was done, and a flood 
of young new life was poured into 
Europe, a task of education was be- 
fore the Church not altogether dissi- 
inilar to that which the Law of Moses 
had to undertake. There was a wild 
childishness to: curb and discipline, 
lust to subdue,. and violence to tem: 
per. The mediwval Catholic Church, 
from Dr. Temple’s theory, was a re- 
vival of Judaism. But, now that 
which is perfect being come, that 
which is in part is done away. We 
are no longer under tutors and go- 
vernors. Law, as law, external, im- 
portunate, imperative, has passed 
away. Example has had itsday. We 
are free, and under the Spirit. Tole- 
ration for others, the supremacy of 
conscience in our own case, are the 
expression of our highest duty and of 
our highest privilege. 

It is a singular and capital omis- 
sion that while Dr. Temple puts con- 
science between us and our Bibles as 
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a defence, and makes it supreme, in 
the last resort, over the Bible itself, 
he neither defines conscience nor tells 
us how conscience is to be regulated 
and enlightened. Perhaps she is self- 
illuminating, as we read that some 
medizeval saints used their fingers for 
flambeaux when they had no candles! 
Perhaps, at a future period, Dr. Tem- 
ple will tell us what he means by con- 
science, how conscience stands be- 
tween us and Scripture, how con- 
science is supreme, whose conscience 
is supreme. 

This wise and eloquent essay re- 
uires to be read with caution. An- 
ogies (we speak honestly, and to the 

detriment of our own’ analogy) are so 
flattering to the ingenuity even of 
wise men, that they are half wilfully 
carried away by their own inventions. 
The “ Education of the World” pro- 
mises a crop of fallacies in its very 
title. What richer theme for a phi- 
losophic scholar than the education 
of a man? There is only one more 
splendid and seductive, that educa- 
tion applied to Humanity. Js the 
human race one colossal man, with 
virility, adolescence, and childhood ? 
Perhaps, in the loosest and most 
general sense, it may he. But, if we 
go beyond this vague, analogical com- 
parison, how far can we get? how 
many ragged ends must we cut off 
with some Occam’s razor before we 
can pack them into our theory? The 
human race is one man. It has its 
boyhood, youth, manhood. But who 
are the human race? It must be ad- 
mitted that chronology has nothing to 
do with the matter, or else the Indian 
Sepoy or African fetish worshipper 
must be su d to have attained 
the toga virviis of Humanity’s man- 
hood. Nor can nationality be the 
test. A clown in a Kentish hop-field 
and Dr. Temple hardly notch the 
same number in the score of intellec- 
tual and moral maturity. In short, 
any test which can be applied is 
vague and vacillating. Again, if Dr. 
Temple’s analogy be as good for as 
much as he argues, it is good for a 
great deal more. Is the human race 
to come toa dreary dotage? is it to 
fall into second childhood ? 

Dr. Temple’s own illustration of 
his conception of progress seems to us 
fallacious and extravagant. Does he 
really think a boy of fourteen now 
equal to a man of many centuries 
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ago? How many centuries will he 
go back? We do not believe that the 
boys in his third form (to whom, in 
this age of our nature’s virility, we 
still hope that he gives the birch of 
Law as well as the lesson of example 
and the freedom of spirit) are equal 
to Plato and Aristotle. We rather 
believe, with a man to whom Dr. 
Temple will not think it disrespectful 
to be compared, that most of our 
greatest men are, beside Plato and 
Aristotle, mere “ intellectual barbar- 
ians.” 

A host of minor objections will 
arise in the mind of most thoughtful 
readers. The able writer has been 
reduced to strange shifts to make all 
stones fit into his foundation, to tor- 
ture all letters into squaring his 
words. By what right, on what 
principle of division, does he separate 
Asia from Judea, and censcience from 
religion? He does not surely mean 
to say that the hard, stern, moral 
law of duty did not, among the Jews, 
train on its disciples to yearn after 
the Infinite and a + Was not 
David a Jew? The truth is, that a 
vicious and hasty system of genera- 
lization is creeping into our ablest 
books, learned from French schools 
ee A Frenchman will 
t a single fact into a type fact. 


of 

exa 
In logical language, he will mark an 
I a particular, as A or U. Itis an 


easy thing giving our intellect fea- 
thers netted of lead, to soar away 
into generalities. It is an easy thin 
to pick up all our stones and tuil 
them into a tower, and imagine that 
it commands the world. “ Systens,” 
Bacon tells us, “extort acquiesence 
by pretending to universal kow- 
ledge.” It is plausible to assert that 
mankind is a colossal man with :hree 
ages : the assertion possesses a cer- 
tain limited or regulative truth. But 
exalt it into a system of univwrsal 
history, and the three ages of Dr. 
Temple have little advantage over 
the three ages of Ovid. 

We have briefly examined an «ssay 
remarkable for its power and elo- 
quence. Dissenting, as we do, from 
several of its statements, and con- 
sidering that some of its prenises 
are questionable, and logically lead to 
conclusions, from which we are 2on- 
strained to differ, we yet bear willing 
testimony to its Christian and rever- 
ent spirit. It is not our’s to brand as 
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heretical every statement with which 
we are unable to coincide ; and of all 
the unpromising symptoms of the 
present religious world, we know 
none more painful than that tendenc 
to “question-begging appellatives,’ 
which is so.characteristic of the times. 
It is easy for the stupidest and most 
malignant of our race to get rid of an 
obnoxious individual, or of an incon- 
venient argument, by yelling out 
Popery or German Rationalism ; but 
unless (to use old Sanderson’s dry ex- 
aes “we sue out a writ, de fini- 

us, as to what Popery” and Rational- 
ism really are, we shall allow such 
mob-cries to go for nothing. But of 
Professor Powell’s discussion, we 
know not how even the charity that 
thinketh no evil can honestly say less 
than that it cuts directly at the root 
of all objective Christianity. 

It is necessary to be rigidly just. 
We do not then accuse Professor 
Powell of personal Infidelity. We 
believe him to be a man of large ac- 
quirements, and of a broad and com- 
prehensive intellect. His fair and 
generous heart has been pained by 
the almost personal rancour some- 
times displayed to the more respect- 
able class of sceptics by Christian 
apologists, whose wounded suscepti- 
bilities have betrayed them into that 
“wrath of man,” which “worketh 
not the righteousness of God.” His 
candid intellect has been disgusted by 
statements of the objections to Chris- 
tianity, which he regards as dis- 
torted, and by answers which he con- 
siders evasive. There is possibly an 
undertone of mingled sorrow and bit- 
terness—(in Dr. Williams also, we ob- 
serve the latter, and in Professor 
Jowett, the former feeling, working 
inevery page)—which may have arisen 
from a harsh and repulsive bearing in 
some narrow theological circles. It 
is simply just to Professor Powell to 
remember that while he exhibits the 
views of Sterling, Professor F. W. 
Newman, and others, with a loving 
tenderness very likeintensesympathy, 
he yet distinctly states that “he 
speaks impartially and disinterestedly, 
since he is far from —_e in their 
reasonings, or even in their first prin- 
ciples.” It is also just to bear in 


_mind that he asserts the whole objec- 
tions of many unbelievers to be mere 
“ petty cavils,” and that with an evi- 
dently personal conviction he refers 
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the acceptance of Christianity, whole 
and entire, to that “faith by which 
we stand,” and which rests “not in 
the wisdom of man, but in the power 
of God.” 

Yet we fear that we must recur to 
the analogy from which we started. 
The “ Study of the Evidences of 
Christianity” is the “ Tract, No. 90,” 
of the sentimental school of Rational- 
ism in the English Universities. It 
is to the broader scheme of Chris- 
tianity, as “ Number 90” was to the 
narrower platform of Anglican ortho- 
doxy. The Tract was occupied with 
mingling that which may not be 
mingled, and reconciling things which 
cannot be reconciled. The Chorusin 
the Agamemnon speaks of the at- 
tempt to blend oil and vinegar. A 
much higher authority forbids to the 
Jewish people the interweaving of 
wool and litien, the sowing of mingled 
seed, the gendering of divers kinds. 
It needs no prophet to foresee how 
the oil and wool of the English Re- 
formation will coalesce with the linen 
and vinegar of Tridentine dogmatism. 
“ Number 90” was also distinguished 
by astrange, apparent sympathy with 
certain Roman peculiarities, which 
its author disclaimed. But there 
stood those peculiarities, in an at- 
tractive guise, without a hint of a 
counter argument, on the score that 
it was fair to put them in their best 
light, and that there was no fear of 
our becoming Romanists. Professor 
Powell’s relation to the theology of 
Sterling, Carlyle, F. W. Newman, 
Greg, and the Westminster Review is 
strictly analogous. There is the same 
suspicious, reckless candour in putting 
arguments in their strongest light : in 
éciunalion their moral dans with 
the most engaging artlessness: in 
sneering down the pleas generally 
employed by the controversialists on 
the side occupied by the professed 
apologist; the same baldness in 
stating the defence, the same unction 
and exuberance in opening the in- 
dictment. It is possible, urged Dr. 
Newman, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Oakley, 
to hold all Roman doctrines and yet 
be an English Churchman. It is pos- 
sible, urges Mr. Powell, to agree with 
Kant, Strauss, and Paulus as to the 
inability of miracles to prove spiritual 
truth—nay, to eliminate external 
-~ altogether from the evidences 
of Christianity, and yet to be a de- 
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vout and believing Christian. We 
must own to our fears that an analo- 
gous result awaits these two classes 
of super-subtle speculation. After 
the publication of “ Number 90,” first 
one, then another, stole over to the 
opposite ranks ; and finally the emin- 
ent author himself left our trenches. 
Werather sorrowfully wish and pray, 
than dare to hope, that this parallel 
will not becomplete. We do not attri- 
bute to Professor Powell any conscious 
treachery in this matter, nor should 
we do so to Dr. Newman. Men’s 
speculative tendencies take a certain 
drift, and set in a certain channel, 
sometimes before they articulately 
know it themselves. Bystanders see 
how the straws and chips are drifting, 
and prophesy that the tide is setting 
in from such a point. The prophecy i is 
denied or scorned—but it is true! 

The professed object of Professor 
Powell’s essay is to sum up the exact 
state of Christian Apologetic, in refer- 
ence to that branch of the external 
argument which is based upon mir- 
acles. We consider it objectionable 
to assume that miracles are co-exten- 
sive with the external evidences of 
Christianity. This is to ignore pro- 
phecy : to pass the sponge of oblivion 
over almost half of the Old Testament. 
In truth the essay might more justly 
be termed “A candid exposition of 
the weakness of the evidences of 
Christianity,’ or “ Uselessuess of 
Miracles,” or “ Anti-thaumaturgy, by 
a Christian,” or “ Miraclesa difficulty, 
not a proof.” 

One main fault of Christian apolo- 
gists Mr. Powell considers to be their 
confusion of two distinct elements, 
external facts and moral and spiritual 
doctrine. So far as this is true the de- 
fect.is generally one of logical division. 
But there is an aspect under which 
this is unavoidable. When, for in- 
stance, the perfect moral beauty of our 
Lord’scharacter is scientifically drawn 
out in accordance with the best re- 
sults of the most advanced psychology 
and ethical philosophy—as by Ulmann 
in his “ Sinlessness of Jesus” —there 
may, indeed, be an appeal to our 
moral and spiritual, rather than to our 
critical or evidential faculties. But 

then this idea is projected outwards. 
It passes from the sphere of feeling, 
sentiment, ) one to the sphere of 
= fact. Thy is the apologist 


excluded from saying, “ You 
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doubtabout these miracles. Well. Ac- 
countif you can forthe great miracle of 
the Thaumaturgist Himself. Parallel 
if you can, the stainless purity, the 
mingled homeliness and Divinity, the 
unfaltering holiness and moral wis- 
dom, of the Carpenter of Nazareth. 
Lay the Sermon on the Mount, or the 
Gospel of St. John, side by side with 
the ethics of Aristotle, or the Repub- 
lic of Plato, with the Talmud, or 
Veda, or Confucius, and account for 
the difference on any known law of 
human nature.” The substratum of 
the general idea of a positive exter- 
nal Bivine Revelation, the essayist 
considers te be common in the main 
to Romanist, Anglican, and Protes- 
tant, with a difference only as to the 
ground of its reception, The “evi- 
dences,” he considers to be exclusively 
Protestant, or nearly so. This, we 
think, is an inaccuracy. On Roman 
Catholic principles it would appear 
to be so. But, as a matter-of-fact, 
we believe that the arguments of But- 
ler and Paley were not new argu- 
ments, but rather views and topies, 
floating through the entire church for 
centuries, collected by them, and 
cramped together with new links, 
They were “non nova, sed nove 
dicta;” very often, indeed, not even 

“nove dicta,” but only newly arrang- 
ed. Let any ordinarily intelligent 
reader take up Lactantius among 
the ancient apologists, Nieuwentytz 
among foreign Protestants of the last 
century, Butler and Paley among 
ourselves, Chalmers, among the 
Scotch, and Bautain’s Philosophy of 
Christianity, among modern amen 
Catholics, and he will find how much 
stock is common to all. No doubt, 
Professor Powell is correct, in noticing 
the changes in general opinion as to 
evidences. The tide set in especially 
during the last century, to the evi- 
dence from miracles. Grotius, Paley, 
and Lardner, were the great favour- 
ites. After this, the pendulum of 
taste swung back to Butler. The 
present age, Professor Powell tells us, 
feels new difficulties about the sus- 
a of physical laws. Its disbe- 

ef in miracles, he assures us, is an 
intense mode of thought, a part of 
nineteenth century existence. Mira- 
cles, however attested, are simply, 
not evidences, but insuperable dithi- 
culties. The objection to them is 
even with many a deep religious re- 
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verence for the character and attri- 
butes of God. He finds an indication 
of a disinclination to enter much upon 
the subject in schools, so different as 
the Tractarian and Evangelical, that 
represented by the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and by the late Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. The conclusion of the 
whole with him is, let science decide 
on things material, spirit on things 
spiritual. 

With all respect, or rather with a 
sorrow not unmingled with some- 
thing, we fear, too like indignation,— 
we answer the thing is impossible. 
The miracles of the New Testament 
are not ornaments pinned on to the nar- 
rative. They are not like those queer 
bits in Livy, where after a battle ora 
speech, we are told that an ox spoke, 
or an image sweated, or a child was 
born with three heads, These things 
have nothing to do with the narrative, 
or the narrative with it. They are 
the mere ivy with which superstition 
lightly fringes the old wall of history. 
But miracles have twined their fibres 
into the whole structure of the New 
Testament. If science pulls out these 
strong roots, the old fabric must tum- 
ble down at the first shock. It is 
true that our Lord does not appeal to 
miracles as the sole proof of His mis- 
sion. Miracle was the atmosphere 
in which He lived, and He speaks of 
it as one would to whom it was (so to 
say) natural, without ostentation, or 
as if it was any great thing. Yet He 
does appeal to miracles as a most fun- 
damental proof. “The works that I 
do in my Father’s name, they bear 
witness of Me.” “Though ye be- 
lieve not Me, believe the works.” “I 
have greater witness than that of 
John ; for the works which the Father 
have given me to finish, the same 
works that I do, bear witness of Me.” 
“Tf I had not done among them the 
works, which none other man did, 
they had not had sin.” If Christ 
never said these things, what shall 
we think of the guilty mendacity, or 
of the contemptible weakness which 
so falsified His teaching. If He did 
say them, and, ifscience prove miracles 
to be materially impossible, as self- 
contradictory as the assertion that 
two and two make five, what shall 
we think of His sanity, or of His 
truth? Without the miracle of the 
Resurrection, Christianity is a myth. 
Without the miracle of the Ascension, 
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we have no living Advocate at God’s 
right hand. 

Professor Powell seems to consider, 
Jirst, that miracles would, in the pre- 
sent age, be considered no attestation 
to moral and spiritual truth; secondly, 
that they would produce no impres- 
sion upon men, trained in physical 
science, nor be believed by them upon 
any evidence. Now, there are cer- 
tain facts of the last few months 
which prove that he is mistaken. 
Two classes of alleged supernatural 
or miraculous facts, both chiefly phy- 
siological, have been put forward ; we 
allude to the physical phenomena of 
the Revival, and to the singular clair- 
voyant, magnetic, or mediumistic ex- 
hibitions of Mr. Home and of others. 
We must express our own reverent, 
but decided, unbelief in the super- 
natural character of any of the bodily 
seizures which accompanied the reli- 
gious movement just referred to, 
avowing, at the same time, our con- 
viction of the agency of the Divine 
Spirit in every real inward change of 
heart. But at least one acute writer, 
well versed in physiology, indeed 
much better qualified to judge of that 
department of physical laws than 
Professor Powelh himself—Dr. Car- 
son, of Coleraine—considers the phy- 
sical affections of the Revivalists to 
come under no known nosological 
category, and to be unquestionably 
supernatural. Again, a highly edu- 
cated medical graduate of Newtonian 
Cambridge, the editor of a scientific 
journal, and one who has written as 
strongly as Mr. Powell himself about 
the uniformity of physical laws, ac- 
companied by a friend of distinguished 
attainments, was driven into the pub- 
lic confession, only last month, of a 
non-human agency at work in certain 
phenomena witnessed and tested by 
fimeelf and his companion. For our 
own part, we are fully convinced that 
both Dr. Carson and the gentlemen 
last-mentioned, are wrong; that they 
mistake the unusual for the miracu- 
lous. But we cite the instances to 
prove that disbelief in miracle, under 
any amount of evidence, is not neces- 
sarily the result of a good scientific 
training ; on the contrary, singular 
phenomena, in the subject-matter of 
their own peculiar studies and pur- 
suits, are reluctantly admitted b 
scientific men, with evidence indefi- 
nitely less than that which can be 
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adduced for the Christian miracles. 
In truth, we believe that ecstatic phe- 
nomena—such as those recorded by 
Gorres in his Mystigue—would re- 
ceive only too ready a credence at the 
present day among educated men. We, 
therefore, think that Professor Powell 
exaggerates thesensibility of thescien- 
tific mind in this respect. Will he him- 
self, for instance, accept the repeated 
challenges to scientific men by Mr. 
William Howitt, Dr. Ashburner, and 
Mr. Home, and furnish the unscien- 
tific world with any thing like a 
rationale of mediumism in its physi- 
cal doings ? 

We cannot enter now upon the 
metaphysical question involved in 
the conception of Jaw. Isit a specu- 
lative and absolute truth, or a requ- 
lative mould of our mind? A flea’s 
eye has been so curiously placed under 
a microscope that men have made 
shift tosee objects, as it were, through 
a flea’s eye. What mental glass 
shall enable us to think with the 
thoughts and see with the eyes of 
God, or to pronounce that the sub- 
jective boundaries of our thought are 
objectively the boundaries of His 
thoughts? Mr. Mansel’s noble con- 
tributions to Christian psychology may 
serve to remove this central ditticulty 
in miracles. And the enlightened 

apologist has - something to do in 

showing the soberness and good sense 
of the Christian miracles ; their moral 
and symbolical uses ; the ‘laws of par- 
simony, of modesty, and of physical 
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consistency pervading them. Their dis- 
tinction from legends, too, might be 
drawn out. For instance, the fact that 
legends increase as they go, like Fal- 
staff's men in Kendal green: that a 
second legend, of thesame kind, follows 
the first, like that which the northern 
children call a dog-rainbow, of a 
vaster and more indefinite arch, may 
be contrasted with the two miracles 
of the loaves, of which the second is 
greatly less wonderful than the first. 
Gorres’s Mystique would afford useful 
materials. That extraordinary collec- 
tion of wonders is in the ag ane 
contrast with the Gospels. When 
one reads of lights and flowers: of 
Thomas, of Villenouva, hanging in the 
air, in the cloister, while he reads his 
breviary, or of others floating up and 
down churches like birds, one turns 
with relief to the simple words which 
describe the walking on the waters, 
or the glory upon Tabor, or the As- 
cension into heaven. The one is close 
and heavy with the morbid breathings 
of superstition ; the other is pure and 
fresh with the breath of truth, like 
the cool air of a summer day, when 
the showers of God have laid the 


dust, and won a scent from every tree. 
We purpose to return to “ Essays 
and Reviews” atanearly pear vas 


especial attention to ] Pattison’s 
powerful essay, “ Seabees of Reli- 
gious Thought in England, 1688- 
1750,” in connexion with Bishop 
Fitzgerald’sedition of Bishop Butler’s 
Analogy. 
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UTRUM HORUM ? OR THE REVENGE OF SHANE ROE NA SOGARTH: 


A LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN FAWN. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


CHAPTER III. 


O’REILLY'S DESIGNS—MURDER OF THE PRIEST. 


WE will not dwell upon the scene that 
followed. After the interment of the 
two bodies, O’ Reilly and his son Miles 
—now the only remaining one—were 
seated in thedining-room after dinner, 
when his father thus spoke :— 

“Miles, we were beaten that day. 
M‘Mahon, though, is not a better 
swordsman than I am, but my breath 
failed me; otherwise it would have 

one differently. Why, though, didn’t 
io give a surer thrust when he 
did interfere?” 

“ According to all the rules of fair 
fighting,” replied Miles, “he was not 
justified in interfering at all. And one 
of my reasons for saying so is, that 
although M‘Mahon had his sword at 


your throat, I don’t think he had any 
intention of taking your life.” 
“Why don’t you think so?” 
+ Why, because, if he had not in- 


terposed, his followers would have 
murdered you.” 

“T care not,” said his father. “With 
the exception of yourself, he has left 
my hearth desolate. Fergus is gone 
—cut down by one of his followers. 
And I never knew the value of your 
mother until I lost her.” 

“Thatisan admission, father, which 
you should be ashamed to make,” re- 
plied his son. 

“Well, be that as it may, it is truth; 
but it is now too late to speak about 
it. Let her and Fergus pass. I have 
now but one thought, and that is ven- 
geance.” 

“Surely, father, M‘Mahon does not 
deserve vengeance at your hands. Re- 
member, that although he had you 
down, and in his power, the other 
day, yet he saved your life, notwith- 
dine, when you were about to be 
cut down by his people.” 

“Miles, you know not what the 
spirit of vengeance is.” 

“No, father, nor do I wish to know 

“So be it. Enter the Church, and 
become a monk. Your tutor, who is 
both priest and monk, has probably 
tampered with your principles.” 


“TI thought,” replied Miles, “that 
he was too much attached to your 
own interests to be suspected of 
estranging my principles from them.” 

“T know not about that,” replied 
O’Reilly ; “but this I know, that I, 
your father, am afraid to speak out 
my sentiments before him. I shall, 
however, overreach him; and I am 
much mistaken if I do not make him 
the instrument of my vengeance upon 
the Black M‘Mahon.” 

“By what means, father, may I ask?” 

“No, you may not ask, because I 
will not tell you. Iknow M‘Mahon’s 
heart, and his feelings with respect to 
his family. I know—but enough. 
You shall hear no more unless it be 
this, that I shall wring that heart 
into such detailed and protracted 
agony, that the extent of human ven- 
geance can go no further. I hate the 
man ever since he won from me the 
only woman [everloved. I hate him 
for coming in to deprive me of my 
property. I hate him for having over- 
come me in our combat. I hate him 
for being the occasion of Fergus’s 
death, and, consequently, of that of 
your mother. I am a man, Miles, 
who never forgives an injury. And 
now you know me, if you never did 
before. As respects this property, 
Miles, I shall appeal to Wentworth.” 

“Oh, as to that, I have nothing to 
say against it, or any other course you 
may pursue; but when you know that 
a Deed of Restoration in favour of 
M‘Mahon isalready registered, I don’t 
exactly see the use of such an appeal.” 

“No; but don’t you know that what 
one Lord Deputy can do another can 
undo. Didn’t Fitewilliame deprive 
M‘Mahon of this property, and didn’t 
Mountjoy restore him to it?” 

“Father,” said the high-minded 
boy, rising up with a sorrowful coun- 
tenance, “I have heard too much. 
Aware as you have been of this fact, 
you have entered upon property which 
you knew did not belong to you, and 
in consequence of that unjust act of 
aggression you have occasioned the 
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death of Fergusandmy mother. Why, 
therefore, should you seek vengeance 
for this upon M‘Mahon ?” 

“TI think, Miles, I have already 
stated the reasons—I need not repeat 
them ; but all I can say is, that the 
vengeance is burning in my heart,and 
it will consume either him or me.” 

“That language, father, is unchris- 
tian and awfal. You will excuse me 
if I don’t wish to hear it repeated.” 
And as he spoke he put on his barrad, 
and was about leaving the apartment, 
when his father said— 

“Send that tutor-priest—that reve- 
rend schoolmaster here. Say I wish 
to speak to him.” 

“T shall do so, sir,” replied Miles, 
and retired. 

“That boy is more of his mother 
thanofme. I may want him, though, 
to execute my vengeance upon M‘Ma- 
hon. But I fear his scruples will 

revent him from being forthcoming. 
erhaps this equivocal priest may 
render his assistance unnecessary.” 

As he spoke, the priest entered, and 
having as usual bowed to him, said— 

“T understand from Miles, sir, that 
you wished to speak to me.” 

“Why, yes. I had something to 
mention to you which I think has 
gone out of my head. That was a 
melancholy event that occurred the 
other day. You have one pupil less 
now, Father Philip.” 

“Two melancholy events, sir,” re- 
plied the priest. “You cannot forget 
the Banteernah.” 

“Tt was of her I spoke,” replied 
O'Reilly, ashamed and equivocating. 

“Nor you cannot forget Fergus,” 
added the priest. “He was brilliant 
and promising and greatin his humani- 
ties. Yet,to be thus cut dowmr by the 
hand of a vile kern!” 

“Father Philip,” said O'Reilly, in- 
terrupting him, “I owe you much for 
the education of my sons, and I trust 
you are satisfied with the compensa- 
tion you have received?” 

“Why do you ask me such a ques- 
tion?’ replied the tutor; “did I ever 
complain of it?’ 

“T don’t see how you could,” re- 
plied the other; “but in the mean- 
time, whilst I admit that you have 
advanced their literary education well 
and successfully, you have failed to 
cultivate the affections which they 
should bear to a father.” 

“The failure on that point,” replied 
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the priest, “was yours. I instructed 
them not onlyin all the usual branches 
of a sound education, but, as far as I 
was able, in the principles of religion 
and virtue. You will pardon me, sir; 
but if there was any impediment in 
my way it was your own example.” 

“You are what I call a bold man, 
Father Philip—a bold man, I repeat; 
and you have read me lectures an 
lessons as if I myself were your pupil. 
You know my temper, and that for 
the sake of my childen I have borne 
more from you than I would bear 
from any other schoolmaster-priest 
living. You were also distantly re- 
lated to my wife ; but there still is 
one point about you which is to mea 
mystery. You have been for years in 
my house, and I cannot understand 
you. Weareatthismomentstrangers 
to each other.” 

“Excuse me, sir; I think not. I 
have rebuked your principles and 
practices too frequently, and your 
conduct to my late kinswoman, your 
wife, not to make you feel that im 
derstand you too well.” 

“Ah, I am rude and rough; but as 
you say you are leaving the family, 
let me observe that before you go you 
could serve me essentially if you 
wished.” 

“T should be glad to do so, provided 
it be compatible with my duties as a 
Christian priest and an Lomas man. 
Will you 
yourself?” 

“You have seen Fitzwilliams’ docu- 
ment transferring to me the right in 
the property of these ten townlands?” 

“T have seen it, sir.” 

“Now, the truth is, that I have, as 
you know, been recently in Dublin, 
and got a grant from Wentworth of 
these same townlands. It is on its 
way through the government offices, 
and as all these documents are gener- 
ally word for word, and mere forms. 
I would ask it asafavour if you would 
copy methedocument of Fitzwilliams, 
leaving the names and the subscribing 
witnesses out.” 

“As to the mere copying it, there 
can be no harm in that,” replied the 
priest; “but you are to understand 
that I shall not copy the names.” 

“T do not ask you to do so,” replied 
O'Reilly, who was too full of his dis- 
honest project to observe the scruti- 
nizing glance with which the priest 
surveyed him. 


good enough to explain 
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O'Reilly was a rapacious man ; but 
at the same time rash and without the 


wer of projecting his oa with 
forethought or caution. He had at- 
tempted many things, which, if the 
vehemence and unscrupulous proceed- 
ings of the man had not been well 
known, would have stamped him with 
the character of alunatic. There are 
few persons who have not met such 
characters—men, who, if they pos- 
sessed power, would have been as 
selfish and shortsighted as O’ Reilly. 

“T shall copy the document for 
you,” said the priest, “with the re- 
strictions which I have mentioned.” 

“Thanks, Father Philip,” replied 
O'Reilly : “I am but a poor pensman 
myself, or I would not ask you. I 
wish it to appear as a recent docu- 
ment. There will be a Commission: 
but no matter: Wentworth is an over- 
bearing and hot-headed fool. He has 
little else to think of but his master, 
Charles. It seems we must pay for 
the Graces. I know the whole thing is 
a scheme to raise money for the King ; 
but be it so: I don’t care about either 
Charles or Wentworth. Is not your 
cousin educatingM‘Mahon’schildren?” 

e is. 

“Well, I wish you to deliver a note 
from me to M‘Mahon, and a message 
to your cousin, simply to say that I 
wish to see him, and that if he will 
call upon me here I will thank him, 
perhaps reward him.” 

O’Reilly sat down and wrote the 
following brief communication to 
M‘Mahon :— 


“ Black Mahon, descendant of 
the traitor of Kinsale, I have such 
vengeance prepared for you as will 
make you the white M‘Mahon in the 
course of one night. 

“ SHANE O'REILLY.” 


“Now,” said O’Reilly, “I will rely 
on you, Father M‘Cawel (Campel) to 
deliver that note into his own hands; 
assuredly and faithfully must you do 
it, or dread my resentment if you fail. 
Into his own hands must you place it, 
and you will watch well and report 
truly the effect which its perusal will 
have upon him.” 

“T don’t much relish the office,” 
replied the priest, gravely; “and I can 
assure you, that if the communication 
be insulting or offensive, and that I 
had been charged by M‘Mahon to de- 
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liver it to you, I should beg to decline 
it. M‘Mahon, however, is a gentle 
and kind man, who will not visit upon 
the messenger——but he is ill of his 
severe wound,” he said, interruptin 

himself; “and, besides, my mene 
profession will protect me with him.” 

“So will it not with me,” replied 
O’Reilly, “if I ever find you treach- 
erous. When do you purpose remov- 
ing from the family? 

“ About the end of the second month 
I shall have Miles’s course of educa- 
tion completed, after which I go to 
the Continent.” 

On reaching M‘Mahon’s castle, the 
priest asked to see his cousin. He 
was shown into the parlour, where 
a relative almost immediately joined 

im. 

“Brian,” said he, “how is The 
M‘Mahon?” 

“Very poorly ; his wound has been 
followed by fever.” 

“T have a written communication 
from O'Reilly to give him, and I am 
bound and have promised to present 
it with my own hands; but if you 
think it would be injurious to him, I 
shall not deliver it.” 

“T do not think he is in a condi- 
tion to receive any communication 
that might excite him. Have you 
any notion of its purport? I cannot 
think it friendly, coming from such a 
source.” 

“Tknow nothing of it,” replied the 


riest. 

“ At all events, I shall let him know 
that you have such a document, and 
then he can determine for himself.” 

Ina few minutes he returned, saying, 

“ He will receive you.” 

When he presented himself before 
M‘Mahon, he was received benig- 
nantly. 

“You have a communication from 
O'Reilly,” said he; “ but before I see 
it, I wish-to express to you, and 
through you to him, my deep and bit- 
ter regret for the lossof his son. He 
must know that the boy brought on 
his own fate by unjustifiably interfer- 
ing in a case of single combat. I shall 
now open the letter.” 

On perusing it, he desired the tu- 
tor to be called, and after handing him 
the document, he said, 

“Get pen, ink, and paper; you 
must answer this.” 

When they were procured, the tutor 
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said, after having perused the brief 


note, 

“What reply shall I make ?” 

“Write,” said M‘Mahon, “as I 
shall dictate : 

“* Bastard, and worthy descendant 
of a traitor to his country and his re- 
ligion—worthy descendant of “the 
Queen’s O’Reilly”—I know your vil- 
lany, and will live to see your bones 
bleach upon a gibbet.’ 

“Now,” said M‘Mahon, “ give me 
the paper, and ill as I am I shall sign 
it ” 


He accordingly did so; and after 
the priest had partaken of his hospi- 
tality, he departed, accompanied for a 
portion of the way by his cousin. 

“T have a message to you,” 
the priest, “from O’ Reilly.” 

“ What is it?” said the other. 

“T don’t know,” replied the priest, 
“neither can I conjecture: but this is 
all I know—he simply wishes to see 

ou. He requests you to call upon 
im, and he will then, of course, dis- 
close what his design in the commu- 
nication with you may be. As for 
me, I cannot even guess it, unless, as 
I fear, it is some object of his ven- 
geance against M‘Mahon. Youarea 
oung man, Brian, and inexperienced 
in life, and I warn you to be on your 
ard against him. Take care that 

e does not tempt you beyond your 


— 
“ Farewell, Father ie said the 

oung man, pausing at his last words, 
but with a countenance out of which 
not a single thought or sentiment 
which he felt could be gleaned. 

O'Reilly, feeling that the state of 
landed property in Ireland was at that 
period very insecure, and that Went- 
worth was secretly working among 
the Roman Catholics with a view of 

etting them to support his master. 

harles, in what were then termed 
the Graces, resolved on taking a ste 
as bold as it was unprincipled an 
dangerous. He appealed to the Go- 
vernment for a commission of inquiry 
into the rival claims—as he was dis- 
honest enough to term them—of him- 
self and M‘Mahon for the ten town- 
lands. This was a daring and a des- 
perate step, and taken with all the 
premeditation of cool and deliberate 
villany. And, what was still more 
frantic on his part, he had the assur- 
ance to produce a forged document in 


said 
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his own favour, fabricated, upon after- 
thought, with some deviations, from 
the deed which he had got the priest 
to copy. 

This cousin of Father Campel’s, the 
— was a young man of a timid 

ut sordid disposition. He waited 
upon O’Reilly, and our readers will 
perceive the object of that interview 
in the course of our narrative. We 
must suppress, the incidents of the 
commission—by no means an unusual 
proceeding in those days, especially 
where landed property was concerned 
—and merely say that O’Reilly’s act 
of forgery was detected, and that the 
priest, whose name was clumsily ap- 
vended as a witness td the document, 
indignantly proclaimed the fabrica- 
tion of it as a forgery. He had left 
O’Reilly’s family, and was then living 
with a relative near the town of Mon- 
aghan. 

One night O'Reilly, accompanied 
by Brian Campel, M‘Mahon’s tutor, 
was lurking about the house in which 
the ce was stopping at the time. 

“T hope you have no improper ob- 
ject in view?” said the young man. 

“T have promised you a hundred 
pounds for one object,” replied 
O’Reilly; “and whatever I am, or 
whatever it may be said I am, I be- 
lieve that nobody has ever dared to 
say that I violate either my word or 
my promise. I promise you one hun- 
dred pounds if you perform a certain 
serviceto me. Do you rely on it, for 
most assuredly I will not pay you 
the money until the service is per- 
formed.” 

“T shall perform it,” replied the 
other; “ but what I wish to know is 
your object to-night in seeing the 
priest, my cousin?’ 

“What affair is that of yours?” an- 
swered O’Reilly. 

“Tt is an affair of mine,” replied the 
other. “He is the only evidence 
against you of the forgery of the do- 
cument.” 

“ Well, that is but a reasonable in- 
quiry on your part,” said O'Reilly, 
restraining himself. “You are toa 
certain degree in my confidence, and 
I shall answer you. I wish to bu 
him off as a witness against me. If 
he complies he will find it his inter- 
est to do so.” 

“ And what will be the result if he 
refuses ?” asked the other. 
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“What !” replied O'Reilly, some- 
what forgetting himself, “chorp an 
dioual, am I not Shane Roe O’ Reilly. 
Eh, how do you think—I mean 
would’nt I be a fool if I did not stretch 
my purse to keep him silent?” 

“Well, Shane Roe,” replied his 
companion, “I shall earn your money, 
but in the meantime, I must leave you. 
They will miss me at M‘Mahon’s, 
and I am afraid I have been seen with 
you this evening, a fact, which would 
seem strange when the circumstances 
connected with the two families are 
considered. If you wish me to work 
out your design—although you say it 
is a harmless one—it would be any 
thing but proper for us to be seen to- 
gether, and you know that suspicion 
on behalf of M‘Mahon’s family might 
disappoint us both.” 

The next morning the body of the 

riest was found murdered near the 
nouse in which he then held his tem- 
porary residence, and O’Reilly had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 
only man who could prove the act of 
forgery home to him was taken out 
of his way. The murder, however, 
was at once attributed to O'Reilly, 
but as there then appeared nostronger 
evidences of his guilt than suspicion, 
nothing could be done. The circum- 
stances connected with it were soon 
forgotten, with one exception only. 
From that night forth, the public 
voice branded Q’Reilly with the op- 
probrious nickname of Shane na So- 
oes Shane of the priest—there- 

y intimating that he had been guilty 
of his murder in order tosave his own 
life, then upon the point of being for- 
feited for his crime. 

The times of which we write were 
strange times, and the state of society 
in Ireland was so loose and unsettled 
that many iniquitous proceedings 
were attempted and perpetrated with 
success. alf barbarous, and half 
ignorant individuals, even of rank 
and property, frequently set all law, 
danger, and common sense at defiance, 
and, if successful in their rapacious 
projects, whether of secret fraud or 
open violence, were looked upon as 
heroes—just as some notorious and 
hardened criminal, who is sufficiently 
callous and impenitent, in recent 
times, to assert his innocence on the 
scaffold, becomes the popular hero of 
some doggrel ballad, and is held 
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forth as a worthy example for imita- 
tion. 

Still—still the great object of Shane 
na Sogarth’s life was vengeance. His 
attempt to wrest, by foul and feloni- 
ous means, the property of the ten 
townlands from M'Mahon, originated 
as much in vengeance as rapacity. It 
certainly did not proceed from love of 
his children. To that pure and exalted 
principle the man’s heart had been 
during his whole life absolutely indif- 
ferent. There is such a beautiful 
moral fitness in the instincts and prin- 
ciples of nature, that if he had expe- 
rienced the power of parental tender- 
ness, he never would have suffered 
his heart to settle on and brood over 
the savage project of revenge—and 
such reyenge—but we proceed. 

He felt himself now in comparative 
safety. The crime of forging import- 
ant documents, and the names of se- 
veral individuals, could not now— 
since the death of the priest—be prov- 
ed against him. This was made evi- 
dent on his trial, which ended in ac- 
quittal, and left him at full leisure to 
wreak as best he might, his blackest 
resentments against M‘Mahon. 

We have already stated that the 
tutor of that gentleman’s children was 
sordid and vacillating. Nor can we 
rest here. He was one of those men 
whose heart was set upon the accu- 
mulation of wealth; but, on the other 
hand, he was weak and superstitious. 
The conflict between his conscience 
and his avarice kept him, and was 
still more likely to keep him during 
his life, in a state of moral struggle 
and agitation that divided his heart, 
as it were, between his sordid hanker- 
ing after money and the remorse 
which accompanied, but could not ex- 
tinguish it. The feeble struggles of 
that conscience against his prevailing 
vice were merely able, as we have 
said, to excite remorse but not repent- 
ance or reformation; and unless some 
striking event were to occur that 
might startle him by a double motive 
out of the miserable struggle which 
went on within him, it was not likely 
that he should ever prefer the dictates 
of conscience to those which allured 
him to his own baser and more selfish 
interests. 

M‘Mahon’s illness was very long 
and severe, and his recovery, of 
course, much more protracted than 
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had been originally calculated upon. 
Still he was recovering ; but patience 
was necessary; and it was felt that 
nothing but time could restore him to 
the full enjoyment of perfect health. 

The conduct of the tutor, of late, 
had been strange; but, at the same 
time, there was a keen and vigilant 
eye upon all his motions. It was ob- 
served that he was very fond of bring- 
ing his pupils out to walk upon occa- 
sions, and during those periods that 
were appointed for their instruction. 
When questioned about this he said 
he brought them out for the sake of 
their health; and when told that 
their health was good, and that they 
had stated hours and stated places for 
taking exercise, he replied, with some- 
thing like confusion, that it was not 
when health was gone that youthful 
exercise was valuable, but before it. 

On that evening the faithful fos- 
terer, who had free access to his friend 
and master, approached his bed, and 
after making his usual obeisance, ad- 
dressed him as follows :— 

“ Tiernah, are you better? Is your 
strength increasing ?” 

“T am getting on slowly, but, thaak 
God, surely, Eman.” 

“ Tiernah, be firm,” proceeded 
Eman ; “let the M‘Mahon heart be 
strong—and know this, that you have 
one true and faithful friend at your 
side.” 

M‘Mahon turned his head about 
and looked at him with surprise. 

“T know that, Eman,” he replied, 
“you have given sufficient proof of it.” 

“Tiernah, I have my suspicions of 
the tutor, Brian Campel, and I feel it 
my duty to mention it; but don’t let 
your heart be discom In your 
illness I am the guardian of my bro- 
thers, of the young denousils, Con 
and Art, and of Grace as well.’ 

“But what is it you mean, Eman? 
You suspect theirtutor? Of what?” 

“ He is anxious to bring the boys 
out to the woods. You know the 
message that Shane na Sogarth sent 

ou; and listen, I have seen him and 
Shane in close conversation together: 
and listen again, I have been on the 
watch, and discovered suspicious- 
looking ons lurking among the 
woods. No longer ago than yester- 
day I saw them, and on my return 
home, I met the tutor and the boys 
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on their way out to where the persons 
I speak of were skulking, but I brought 
them back.” 

“ But, Eman,” replied M‘Mahon, 
“that might and must be mere acci- 
dent. How could Brian Campel be- 
come the tool of the man who mur- 
dered—or, at least, is supposed to 
have murdered his own cousin, and 
a clergyman besides?” 

“ Tvernah, I do not like him.” 

“Even so; his treachery to me is 
simply impossible, I think; but, Eman, 
you probably may be right, and on 
this supposition it is better to be 
safe than uncertain. In future do 
not allow the boys to go beyond their 
usual play-ground, and even then 
never without a safe escort. I know 
O’Reilly and the plots of vengeance 
which he is capable of meditating and 
accomplishing, ifhe can. You know 
the diabolical warning he has given 
me. Be, therefore, on your guard, 
watch the neighbourhood well, and if 

ou catch any of his scoundrel fol- 
owers lying in wait, probably to carry 
off my sons or my daughter, or if 
you should find that they make any 
attempt of the kind ;—I wish to 
Heaven I was able to be up.” 

“ Tiernah, do not be troubled. I 
will take care that every thing that 
can be done for their safety shall be 
done.” 

“T know it, Eman, and have every 
confidence in your attachment and 
affection.” 

An event occurred at this time 
which exercised a singular influence 
upon some of the characters in our 
narrative, as well as upon its ultimate 
catastrophe. The fosterer’s mother 
was seized with sudden illness, and 
in the course of a day or two died. 
There never lived a more affectionate 
son than Eman, and from the moment 
of her dissolution his presence was 
necessary at the house of death. He 
was her eldest son, and acted as a fa- 
ther to his brothers and sisters. His 
mother had been for some years a 
widow. He did not, however, even 
on this occasion, neglect his care of 
M‘Mahon’s children ; on the contrary, 
he privately gavethem in charge totwo 
of his master’s followers, on whose 


care, integrity, and co he felt 
satisfied that he could p every 
reliance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE WELL OF THE GOLDEN FAWN, 


Brian CamPEL, the tutor, perceiving 
at once that his motions with refer- 
ence to the boys were watched, re- 
solved to avail himself of that circum- 
stance and play a double game: not 
the only double game. 

On the evening preceding the fune- 
ral of the fosterer’s mother, Miles 
O’Reilly observed a young man ap- 
proaching a clump of trees about 200 
yards to the left of the castle. It was 
just settling into dusk, but still he 
could observe that the man’s gait was 
cautious and stealthy, and that he 
looked about him, either as if he ap- 
prehended discovery by an enemy, or 
expected the appearance of an aecom- 
plice. It was not more than a week 
since a very valuable horse had been 
stolen from his father’s stables: the 
very circumstance, in fact, which occa- 
sioned his own presence in the situa- 
tion from whence he observed the in- 
dividual in question. He stood on the 
stable loft, and had been evidently 
looking out when he discovered the 
person’s wary and cautious move- 
ments ; for, ever since the theft of the 
horse, he had made it a point to ex- 
amine thestables every evening. His 
suspicions were strongly awakened, 
even by the appearance of conscious 
guilt, which might be inferred from 
the man’s manner; but our readers 
may well understand his astonishment 
when he saw his father, wrapped in 
his long cloak, and well arnied, di- 
recting his steps to the same clump 
of trees into which the stranger had 
now disappeared. 

O’Reilly was outspoken and, in 
many matters, incapable of concealing 
his designs, but cautious enough asto 
those practical steps he intended to 
take in working them out. His 
threatening letter to M‘Mahon was a 
proof of the former of those asser- 
tions; but whilst he could not con- 
ceal his purpose of some general act 
of vengeance, yet he was too cunning 
to allow the mode of its execution to 
be known to any but his own imme- 
diate agents ; and even to them only 
on the eve of its perpetration. Mil 
to whom he had frequently e vemsed 
his hostility and resentment to M‘Ma- 
hon or his family, felt a keen and 
dark suspicion shoot across his mind 
on the occasion in question; and, 


after some brief reflection, considered 
himself justified in watching their 
proceedings. 

The night had become dark, and 
he felt little difficulty in approaching 
within hearing distance of the place 
where they stood. Whatever the 
nature of their conference may have 
been, however, he found, to his morti- 
fication, that he had come too late to 
hear its general object. They were 
in the act of separating, and the only 
words he oat hear distinctly were 
the following :— 

“Now,” said his father, “ to-mor- 
row, at two o’clock. 

“To-morrow, at two, and they will 
be all, with one or two exceptions, 
at the funeral of the fosterer’s mother. 
Let your party attend at the Well of 
the Golden Fawn, and in the deepest 
and darkest part of the grove, within 
half a mile of the castle. They will 
know it by some slight ruins of an 
old monastery which are close to it. 

“But why will you not attend your- 
self ?” 

“Because I do not wish to be known 
in the affair, nor to incur the just 
vengeance. of M‘Mahon and his 
friends,” replied the other; “but I 
trust that upon fulfilling my engage- 
ment, I may rest certain of my re- 
ward.” 

“ ou mad, sir, to doubt it?” 
said O'Reilly, in a tone which his 
son knew to express more of iron 
than truth. They then se 
but not before Miles could recognise 
in the voice of the younger party the 
tutor of M‘Mahon’s children, who had 
been often in his father’s castle to 
visit his cousin, the priest. 

Miles, who knew that his father’s 
enmity against M‘Mahon was im- 
a and his resolution to crush 

im as inexorable as it was inhuman, 
resolved to be on the alert. To re- 
monstrate with such amanasO’ Reilly 
he knew would be only calculated to 
aggravate matters; and in order, if 

ssible, to defeat the plan which he 

‘elt satisfied was to be put in practice, 
he considered it as his most judicious 
course not to betray any knowledge 
of the conversation he had heard. 
That he suspected some illegal and 
desperate outrage was certain ; but as 
he felt ignorant of its complexion and 
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character, he deemed it better to bide 
his time and watch. 

In this state of things we leave 
them at O’Reilly’s residence, and re- 
quest our readers to accompany us in 
another direction. 

It is necessary to say here that the 
fosterer called early in the morning 
to M‘Mahon’s house, in order to see 
that the two boys should be well 

arded. He was met by Brian 

ampel, the tutor, who addressed him. 

“Eman,” said he, “I should wish 
to express my sincere respect for your 
mother’s memory, by attending her 
funeral this day.’ 

Eman paused a moment, for he did 
not expect this; but he said, as a 
test of the correctness of his own 
suspicions— 

“T thank you, Brian ; but who will 
take charge of the young denousils ?” 

“Why,” replied Brian, with much 
apparent candour and simplicity, “I 
think you may easily find a couple of 
the followers to take care of them for 
this day at least. From my respect 
for yourself, Eman, and my knowledge 
of your mother’s admirable character, 
humble as I am, I should wish to 
mark my conviction of both b 
attending her remains to the grave.’ 

Why, thought Eman, this after all 
does not look like treachery, especi- 
ally as it was my own intention to 
have asked him to the funeral, in 
order to keep him under my eye. 
Thisisexactly what I was wishing for. 

“T feel much obliged to you, Mr. 
Campel,” he replied, “and you will 
do mea favour by coming. It is very 
considerate of you to think of it.” 

“Why, to tell you the truth,” re- 

lied the tutor ; “it would be strange 
if Idid not. Your mother fostered 
my pupils, and was highly respected 
by the family whose bread I eat, and 
on their account as well as yours, I 
think it not only a mark of respect, 
but a duty as a friend and instructor 
to the dear boys, with the conduct of 
whose education I am honoured.” 

“Well, then,” replied Eman, still 
anxious to test him further ; “if you 
are ready to come now, let us go. I 
will, I know, be very much wanted ; 
for I have every thing to regulate at 
the wakehouse ; but perhaps you are 
not prepared to come so early in the 


y. 
“Perfectly prepared,” said the 
other. 
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In a few moments they were both 
on their way to the scene of mourn- 
ing, which was not more than a mile 
from the castle. 

It may seem that it would have 
been more prudent in the fosterer to 
bring the young gentlemen to the 
funeral than to leave them at home. 
This, indeed, he would have done, but 
their father on hearing the proposal 
made, objected to it, as a circum- 
stance which might revive in their 
minds the recollection of the death of 
theirown mother ; and the boys them- 
selves, like most young persons of 
their age, had no relish for witnessing 
the funeral and interment of a woman 
to whom they were so deeply and 
affectionately attached. They felt 
that the scene would have been too 
painful for them, and for this reason, 
with tears of sincere sorrow in their 
eyes, they declined to be present at all. 

In the meantime, about the hour 
of two o'clock, they, and the two per- 
sons to whom their safety had been 
intrusted, went to their usual play- 
ground, in order, by their engagement 
in some innocent and healthful sports, 
to withdraw their minds from the 
grief which they felt for their foster- 
mother. They had been but a short 
time there when they were joined 
by one of those characters at that 
period, and for many a long year since, 
so well known and so highly vener- 
ated in Ireland—the travelling pil- 
grim. The last faint remnant of this 
strange class was in existence in this 
country during our own boyhood. 
They have altogether disappeared, 
and neither religion nor morals have 
sustained any loss. They were then— 
as well as in the reign of Charles the 
First—a combination of ignorance, 
superstition, and knavery—often, too, 
of licentiousness, each of the lowest 
and grossest possible quality. 

bout two o’clock, then, an aged 
looking man of this class approached 
them, and stood with an expression 
of great benevolence, apparently con- 
templating their amusements. He 
was, though aged, yet tall and stal- 
wart, and dressed as usual in the long 
cloak and barrad. The cloak was 
fastened in front by a large pin or 
skewer, but over his dress and round 
his neck hung an immense pair of 
beads or padereens with amber de- 
cades, whilst from the whole depend- 
ed a brass crucifix of considerable 
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size. He was barefooted, and it 
might have been evident to any one 
possessing the least power of observa- 
tion, that trom the size of his large 
but well-shaped foot, the old adage 
of ex pede Herculem might have been 
applied to him, even if the powerful 
proportions of his frame had not been 
present to corroborate the harmony 
that existed between the size of the 
body and that of the extremities. 
His hair was long and white, and lay 
down his back somewhat as if he had 
docked a white horse, and appended 
the tail to the nape of the neck, in 
order to add a character of greater 
sanctity to his appearance. 

During a pause in their sports, the 
boys, accompanied by their attendants, 
approached the old pilgrim, whom 
they respectfully saluted by taking off 
their barrads. 

“My children,” said he, “are you 
aware of the day that this is ?” 

“Yes,” replied Art, “it is a day of 
sorrow; the day on which our good 
and kind fostermotheris to be buried.” 

“ Ah!” he replied, “you don’t know 
it then, and the more shame for your 
instructors to keep you ignorant of it.” 

“Perhaps,” observed Con, “ they 
did’nt know it themselves; but if 
you will explain yourself, and let us 
understand what you mean, we will 
be better able to answer you.” 

“Did you never hear an thing 
about the Well of the Golden Fawn?’ 

“We know that there is a well, 
about half-a-mile, or something more, 
from where we stand, that goes by 
that name. It’s upon our father’s 
property.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Art, “I heard some- 
thing about it from my fostermother.” 

As he uttered the words, the tears 
stood in the affectionate boy’s eyes. 

“ My dear child,” said the pilgrim, 
“will yousay what you heardabout it?” 

“T was almost a child then,” said 
Art, “and I fear I have forgotten it ; 
but I think she said it was something 
connected with our family—some 
female ancestor of ours, who relieved 
the monastery that then flourished 
near it—at a time when the Danes or 
the Sassenaghs, I forget which, were 
about to destroy it and burn the 
monks in their cloisters.” 

“ And did you hear her name?” 

“ Yes, I think it was Una; but that 
is all I remember about it.” 

“Well, my child, you are very near 
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the truth. Her brother was abbot of 
the munastery, and she was able, by 
the aid of the M‘Mahons, to get him 
and all the monks safe out of it, after 
which it was burned down by the 
Danes, and never built again since.” 

“But tell us at once,” said Art, 
“whatever youknowabouther. Why 
did they call her the Golden Fawn?” 

“Why, they called her so in con- 
sequence of the colour of her hair, 
which was that of gold, and the purity 
of her heart, which resembled gold 
too.” 

“But what connexion has her 
name with the well?” asked Con. 

“Because she was drowned there 
on the very night she contrived to re- 
lieve her brother and the rest of the 
monks from the Danes. After her 
death she appeared to her brother, 
and told him that the well was now 
a holy well; and that once every seven 
years, on any one going there, hav- 
ing two persons of the true M‘Mahon 
blood along with him, they would, if 
they looked down into it, see her in the 
shape of a golden fawn, just as the 
would their own shadow ; and that if 
those persons asked each a favour 
from her, with good intentions, it 
would be granted.” 

He further added, that that day was 
the anniversary of her death, and that 
she might be then seen in the well, any 
hour between twelve o’clock and three 
—the number twelve was in honour of 
the twelve Apostles, he told them, and 
thenumberthreein honour of theBless- 
ed Trinity. That very day then—that 
very hour—they might see her, and if 
they asked a Christian request, such as 
the liberation of any deceased friend’s 
soul from the torments of purgatory, it 
would be granted at her intercession. 
He was himself on his way to make 
a station at the well, but as he was a 
stranger to that immediate neighbour- 
hood, and had never been there, he 
would offer up a rosary for them if 
they would conduct him to it. He 
then directly asked the boys to act 
as his guides, assuring them that if 
they were there before three o’clock 
they would most certainly be blessed 
with a sight of the Golden Fawn. He 
and the two young denousi/s could 

0 to it, and when all was over, the 
beautiful creature seen, and their 
wishes granted, he would then bring 
—— back safe and delighted to the 
castle. 
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There was strenuous opposition 
iven to this by the temporary guar- 
a of the children, but it was over- 
borne by the enthusiasm of the child- 
ren themselves, who urged them in 
the meantime, in accordance with 
a qugnestion of the pilgrim, to attend 
their fostermother’s funeral, and that 
they would meet in the play-ground, 
and return together. e good old 
pilgrim could stop with them for a 
week or a month, and perhaps his 
pious prayers might help to recover 
their father. 

The day in question was considered 
as one of those mournful and melan- 
choly holydays, which are afforded 
by the death or funeral of a relative 
or friend ; as such it was considered by 
all those who remained within the 
castle, as well as by M‘Mahon himself. 
The absence of the boys was not, con- 
sequently, so closely or quickly ob- 
served, as it would have been under 
ordinary circumstances. The two 
simple men who had been appointed 
to watch them and act as their guard 
and escort, did not attend the funeral 
of the fosterer’s mother, because, hav- 
ing neglected their task, they feared to 
meet Eman, but instead of this they 


repaired to a nelgyoonritg village, 
t 


where they both got drunk. It follow- 
ed as a matter of course that the faith- 
ful Eman would entertain no appre- 
hension of their danger. Resolving, 
however, to take a melancholy stro 
home to his master’s, and to extend 
the walk, that he might the longer 
indulge his grief in solitude, he deter- 
mined to take.the Well of the Golden 
Fawn in his way. This he did, and 
had just turned a clump of trees, when 
he saw a struggle take place, and his 
master’s two sons in the hands of a 
set of ruffians, who had them already 
tied, and were now gagging them. 
The principe figure among them, how- 
ever, was Miles O’ Reilly; who seemed 
to be in the act of exercising all his 
strength, activity, and authority in 
their defence, and with a view to their 
liberation. On this point there could 
indeed be no doubt whatsoever, for 
he stood single-handed against num- 
bers, and had already struck down 
more than one of them. 

“ Release the innocent boys, you 
cowardly scoundrels, or, by the sacred 
light, there is not a ruffian of you but 
will a gibbet for this outrage.” 

“Do you happen to know a single 
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man among us?” replied our friend, 
the stalwart pilgrim. “ No, sir, you 
don’t, because you never saw a@ Man 
of us before, and probably never will 
again. So much for your threats. 
You have done mischief enough, and 
too much, in defending the enemies 
of your house; but now the Black 
M‘Mahon will suffer for it.” 

In the meantime the boys were 
missed from about the castle. The 
alarm was raised. Neither they nor 
their appointed guardians could be 
found; and what was the most agon- 
ising thought of all was, that in the 
midst of this distressing tumult, they 
knew not in what direction they ought 
to seek for them. 

At length, towards the close of 
evening, the wife of a poor man in 
the neighbourhood, who had been 
gathering firewood, or brusna, as it is 
called, in the adjoining woods, having 
heard that the children were missing, 
informed the excited crowd that she 
saw the two young denousils going in 
the direction of the Well of the Golden 
Fawn, attended by a tall old pilgrim, 
whose hair hung down his shoulders 
for all the world like the tail of a 
white horse. 

In a moment, those who had been 
collected to seek for the boys, led by 
the tutor, who seemed almost dis- 
tracted, eagerly directed their steps 
to the well, where they found, just 
as darkness was setting in, not the 
roe whom they were searching for, 

ut young Miles O’ Reilly, gagged and 
tied to a tree, and the faithful fosterer 
similarly gagged and tied to another. 
A short explanation took place, from 
which it was ascertained that the two 
sons of M‘Mahon had been takenaway 
by force. 

The darkness had now completely 
set in, and there was nothing for it 
but to return directly to the castle. 

Ireland at this period was the best 
wooded country, for the size of it, in 
all Europe. Owing, however, to the 
unsettled state both of law and pro- 
perty, the reckless expenditure and 
me of the large proprietors, 
their senseless want of forethought 
and consideration for the future, their 
unreflecting competition with each 
other in the rude but expensive luxury 
of their habits of living—the pressing 
necessities arising from all this threw 
them back to one of their last re- 
sources for supporting their extrava- 
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ce—the value of their forest tim- 

r, especially of their oak woods. It 
is Irish oak with which Westminster 
Abbey is roofed. Whilst Ireland, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, and 
even of Charles the First, was the 
best wooded country in Europe, yet, 
owing to the causes stated, it is now 
the most naked in the world. There 
is not such a thing as a forest in the 
kingdom, if we except, probably, the 
large demesne of Curraghmore (the 
property of the Marquis of Waterford) 
and that of Mr. Wynne, of Hazle- 
wood. With these two exceptions, 
there is nothing now which can be 
called a forest in this country. We 
mention these facts simply to illus- 
trate our story, and to depict the local 
character of our country at the period 
of Charles the First. 

To search the extensive forests b 
which they were then surrounded, 
would have been a fruitless task. 
They accordingly returned, with sor- 
rowful hearts, to the castle of the 
Black M‘Mahon; not, however, be- 
fore a scene occurred of which we 
cannot omit the description. When 
Miles O'Reilly was discovered by the 
followers and retainers of M‘Mahon, 
Miles, the son of the man to whom 
the abduction of Con and Art was 
attributed, he was seized upon as an 
individual concerned in and abetting 
the outrage. A dozen skeans, at least, 
were prepared to stab him to death, 
and the loudest voice amongst them 
for his punishment was that of the 
treacherous tutor. 

“ Down with the villain!” said he ; 
“down with him; he is his father’s 
son, and was at the bottom of this 
black and heartless outrage: down 
with him, I say.” 

Had Miles been then sacrificed to 
the rage of M‘Mahon’s people, the 
tutor knew that the only witness of 
his own interview with O'Reilly on 
the preceding night would have been 
taken out of the way. A rush ac- 


- cordingly was made at him, and there 


is little doubt that he would have been 

slain upon the spot were it not for 

the interference of the fosterer, who 

stood firmly by his side, and felt 

strongly and deeply the necessity of 
is interference. 

“‘ Hold back !” he shouted in a voice 
of thunder; “hold back! and don’t 
confound the innocent with the guilty. 
You all know me. I am their fos- 
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terer. What is there more sacred in 
an Irish family? Touch him not; al- 
though he is of his father’s blood, he 
is neither of his father’s feelings nor 
his father’s principles. Hold back, 
then; for I tell you that I myself, 
with my own eyes, saw him this even- 
ing, when he could not even dream 
that I was looking on him—ay, I saw 
him risk his life in defence of my 
brothers. He struck down three of 
their enemies; and when the villains 
had him down, and were about, as I 
thought, to wreak their revenge upon 
him for going against what I suppose 
to be his father’s wishes, I rushed to 
his defence; but what could we do? 
Theirintention,asit appeared,was only 
to gag him and tie him to a tree. My 
interference brought me to the same 
fate. But there is this to say, friends 
of the M‘Mahon, that when they dis- 
covered who I was, they would have 
murdered me on the spot as the per- 
son who took his brother’s life, had 
not this generous young man inter- 
ceded for me. After that, show me 
the follower of the M‘Mahon who will 
dare to injure a single hair of his 
head.” 

These words saved Miles’s life, and 
they then returned to the castle. 

M‘Mahon was then very weak, but 
his fever had left him, and his wound 
was nearly healed. The terror, how- 
ever, which supervened on discovering 
that his children could not be found, 
was such as cannot be described. 

“Oh, my children! my children!” 
he exclaimed, “what will become of 
them if they have fallen into the hands 
of that tiger? He will have their 
blood—yes, I know him—he will have 
their blood.” 

His daughter, Grace, who knew his 
extraordinary love for them—as who 
did not !—now approached him, her- 
self in tears. 

“My dear father,” said she, “why 
do you distress yourself upon a mere 
alarm? Do you not know that, as the 
woman said, they were under the pro- 
tection of a holy pilgrim? Youknow 
the extent of the woods about us, and 
the probability that they may have 
lost their way inthem. Do not, then, 
yield to griefinsuchadreadful way, my 
dear father. They will be found— 
believe me, they will—besides, have 
you no trust in God ?” 

“Alas! my darling, I can think of 
nothing but the loss of my children.” 
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“Yes; but how do we know that 
they are lost ?” 

“But don’t you know, Grace, that 
of late there have been spies and 
emissaries seen skulking about, evi- 
dently with some evil design. And 
can you forget the threat of vengeance 
sent me by O’ Reilly?’ 

“Well, but, my dear father, can you 
not restrain your grief, at least until 
the people who have gone to seek for 
themreturn. Hush! dear father, here 
they are.” 

Her father, who had heard their 
voices, tottered over, and almost fell 
upon a settee. 

“Grace! Grace!” he exclaimed, “T 
feel that my children are lost. My 
heart tellsme so. I feel it; I feel it.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words 
when the fosterer and Miles O’ Reilly 
entered the apartment. 

“Well, Eman,” said he. “Well. 
My children! my children!” 

Eman approached him. 

“Tiernah,” said he, “it is against 
the laws both of God and man to 
take my own life; but if it would 
bring back your children—my bro- 
thers—who drew the same milk with 
myself from the same fountain of 
affection which was closed for ever 
this day in the churchyard of Knock- 
buic, I would do it. Con and Art 
are gone.” 

“Fen,” said their father, falling 
back upon the settee. “O’Reilly’s 
vengeance! Qh, God! I never wasa 
man who nurtured that diabolical 
pa. O’ Reilly now has but oneson; 

ut if I had him within my power I 
would sacrifice him to my vengeance. 
I would leave him without a stock to 
perpetuate his name.” 

“Sir,” said Miles, who had been 
standing in shadow, approaching him 
with a di nity that was both melan- 
choly and manly; “M‘Mahon Dhu, 
you have your wish. I am Miles 
O'Reilly, now the only son of him 
who, am sorry to say, is your 
bitter and unrelenting ee F ut, 
M‘Mahon Dhu, mark me. I partici- 
pate not in my father’s unjust resent- 
ment.” 


“Yes, I know you,” replied M“Ma- 


hon, “you are his son; and _ as his 
representative I demand my children 
at your hands. But first, how did 
you come here, or =e Oh, my 
children! my children! Why are you 
here, O’ Reilly ?” 


Utrum Horum ? 
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“T am here, M‘Mahon Dhu, to be- 
come a hostage for your children.” 

“God above me!” said M‘Mahon, 
“what is this !—what does it mean?” 

“Tiernah,” said the fosterer, ap- 
proaching him and taking his hand, 

‘Tam Eman bane, the brother of your 
children—their fosterer. They have 
been taken away by O’ Reilly, the fa- 
ther of this young man now standing 
before you.” 

“Ay,” replied M‘Mahon, writhing 
with agony ; “but you know, Eman, 
he has but one life. Vengeance for 
vengeance, and that would not satisfy 
me.” 

“Tiernah, do you forget that the 
Red O'Reilly had. in his children two 
lives, and that I, the fosterer of your 
children, took one of them in your de- 
fence ?” 

“T remember nothing but the loss 
of my children, and the vengeance 
which it is now in my power to inflict 
upon him. His son has offered him- 
self as a hostage for my children. Ah, 
that is a trick played upon the well- 
known gencrosity of my disposition. 
Secure him—keep him safe. Oh,my 
God! why am I not in health and 
strength? But what is all this? 
Where are my children ?” 

“Tiernah,” said the fosterer, “have 
patience and hearme. The brightest 
star in heaven is not clearer nor purer 
than the honour of this son of the 
Red O’Reilly, who now stands before 
you. I saw him fight in defence of 
my brothers when he didn’t think I 
was near. I saw him strike down 
three of his father’s ruffians. I saw 
him about to be bound and gagged, 
and when I came to his assistance 
against numbers, they would, as I said, 
have murdered me, had he not pre- 
vented them by stating that if they 
took my life he would bring his own 
father to justice forthe murder. Tier- 
nah, he begged them tospare me and 
take his own life, which he said was 
now of little value to him after the 
outrage he had witnessed, and the in- 
famy which it must bring upon his 
father’s head. We were beth tied to 
a tree and gagged, and in that state 
our people found us. Now, Tiernah, 
act towards him as you may, but if 
you visit upon him the crimes of his 
father, the fosterer will soon be in a 
far land. When was the M‘Mahon 
ungenerous? Will he be so now?” 

race’s tears flowed fast while the 
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—ee . Sheapproached 
O'Reilly, an a Pr 

“Son of O'Reilly, forgive the hasty 
words of my father. You see, your- 
self, that he knew not what he said 
when he uttered them. He spoke 
them in ignorance of your generous 
spirit.” * 

“You do me injustice,” replied 
Miles. “He cannot have my forgive- 
ness, for I owe him no ill-will, nor 
ever did. But, alas! he has my com- 
passion and my sympathy.” 

M‘Mahon was deadly pale; his 
ghastly countenance the very exponent 
of the deepest affliction. Bo ay re- 
cumbent on the settee, for he was un- 
able even tosit up. But after a pause 
he spoke— 

“Son of my enemy, I am stricken 
down. You see—but I am glad your 
father does not—what I suffer. Come 
near me, give me your hand, and 
accept my thanks. You have offered 
yourself as a hostage for the safety of 
my children. I am The M‘Mahon, 
and I cannot forget my name; neither 
can I disgrace it by visiting the sins 
of the guilty upon the innocent. 
Your conduct is noble, but I will not 
accept your generous guarantee. Rest 
in the castle this night,and to-morrow 
return to your father, and ask him to 
imitate the conduct of the man whom 
he looks upon as his enemy.” 

Grace flew to her father, and putting 
her white and lovely arms about his 
neck, wept aloud upon his bosom. 

“Father,” said she, “notwithstand- 
ing my sorrow, I never felt proud 
until now.” 

“Why, darling?” asked her father. 

“Because,” she replied, and a bright 
gleam of high feeling shot from her 
very tears; “because I am the daughter 
of The M‘Mahon—of the man who 
can give expression tosuch sentiments. 
Father, it cannot be that God will 

rmit such a heart as yours to suffer 


= * j 
iles O'Reilly wiped away a tear 
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as she spoke—so did the fosterer ; but 
Miles havingsomewhat composed him- 
self, said— 

“M‘Mahon Dhu, I feel to its full 
extent your generous magnanimity. 
I still offer myself as a hostage for the 
safety of your children.” 

“Twill notacceptit,” said M‘Mahon, 
raising himself from the settee; “I 
will not agree to your proposal, great- 
minded and generous as it is. 0,80 
far from that, should your father even 
imbrue his hands in the blood of my 
children, I would not injure a hair of 
your head. When to-morrow’s sun 
arises go in peace. And, dear Grace, 
let him partake of the hospitality of 
the castle.” 

“Well, then,” said O'Reilly, “be it 
so. My presence at home may be 
moreserviceable than it could be here. 
It will go hard with me, or I shall 
check my father’s purposes, whatever 
they may be. Before I now leave 
you, however, I should wish to be 
placed face to face with the tutor of 
your children.” 

“T don’t think he knew any thing 
of their disappearance,” said the fos- 
terer ; “ but still I did suspect him, 
and it is but right that he should be 
sent for.” 

The treacherous villain, however, 
seeing that young O’Reilly came to 
the castle, and conscious that he was 
acquainted with the interview which 
took place between himself and Miles’s 
father, on the preceding evening, had 
disappeared. Every search was made 
for him, but in vain. He was gone, 
and not a trace of him could be dis- 
covered. 

O'Reilly, for his own sake, and in 
order to spare his father as much as 
he could, simply said, that from the 
melancholy occurrences of the day, he 
felt certain that the tutor had be- 
trayed his trust, and was at the bot- 
tom of the outrage. This intelligence, 
however, came too late, the perfidious 
miscreant had escaped. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE REWARD OF TREACHERY—THE TERRIBLE LETTER. 


On the following morning, O’ Reilly 
sat in his parlour, his face flushed 
after the preceding night’s debauch, 
and the victory which he had obtain- 
ed over his enemy. Whilst thus sitting 
and meditating over the vengeance 
which he was about to wreak upon 


M‘Mahon, a servant came to tell him 
that Brian M‘Cawel (Campel) wished 
to speak with him. 

y a ell,” said he, “let him come 


Tn a few minutes the tutor entered, 
and presenting himself with a look 
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of impudent assurance, advanced to 
the ntiddle of the room. 

“Well,” said O'Reilly, “I think I 
can om the object of your visit.” 

“T think you ought, sir,” replied 
the tutor. “I have performed my 
part of the compact between us, and 
it now remains for you to perform 
yours.” 

“Now,” replied O'Reilly, with a 
diabolical sneer; “let me speak to 

ou, M‘Cawel. it is true I have the 
ys in my possession—not a doubt of 
that—but it is equally true that those 
boys were intrusted to your care ; you 
were their master and instructor, and 
you ought to have been their friend 
and protector. You ate the bread 
and received the ample wages—for I 
know M‘Mahon’s liberality—accruing 
to you for your services. You were 
treated with kindness and respect by 
him and his family. Yet, what have 
on done, you treacherous villain— 
trayed your trust—become ungrate- 
ful and traitorous to the family who 
supported you, and lent yourself to 
the designs of their bitterest enemy. 
I know very well the distinctions be- 
tween good and evil-—but what is 
best of all, I know that I have M‘Ma- 


hon’s sons in my hands—but, as for 
you, despicable tool as you are, I tell 
you now, that I despise and spurn 
you—you shall get no reward for your 
treachery from me.” 

“ Red O’ Reilly,” replied the traitor, 
“is that your answer? Do you not 


owe me, between man and man, one 
hundred pounds? Have I not earned 
that sum, asagreed upon between us!” 

“Begone, sir, 1 owe you nothing 
but contempt.” 

“Ts that your final resolution ?” 

“That is my final resolution.” 

The tutor looked upon him, and an 
expression of malignant but subdued 
triumph might be read upon his coun- 


tenance. 

“ Red O’ Reilly, have I received my 
final answer ?” 

“T have told you so. The objects 
of my vengeance are now within my 
power. I need you not—begone.” 

The tutor looked at him, and was 
about to make a lengthened reply, but 
he-reflected upon the violent charac- 
ter of the man he had to deal with, 


and pene. : : 
“Well, O'Reilly,” said he, “be it so; 

perhaps I deserve this for my treach- 

ery to the M‘Mahon. If possible, 
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I shall remedy it.” And, with these 
words, he took his leave. 

“T am at his defiance,’ said 
O'Reilly; “ with the exception of his 
own treachery he is in possession of 
nothing that can injureme. But now 
for my revenge upon M‘Mahon.” 

He then took writing materials— 
for he was by no means uneducated— 
a rare thing in those days, and, after 
pausing for some time, he wrote the 
following cruel and terrific epistle:— 


“M ‘Manon Duav,—I have yourtwo 
sons in my possession; you deprived 
me of the love of Sheelah na Guira ; 
you have deprived me of a great por- 
tion of my property ; one of my sons 
was slain by your fosterer in my de- 
fence; you overcame me in single 
combat, and now for my vengeance. 
I have your two sons in my power— 
where, you need not inquire—you 
may search my castle in vain for them, 
but I have them safe. I now offer 
you an alternative. It is my deter- 
mination to kill one of them—I care 
not which. That I leave to your own 
feelings. I give you three days to 
make your choice—because, if you 
don’t decide within that time, I will 
take the lives of both. I shall write 
to you twice again, but I do not expect 
an answer now, because you must 
think of it. Otrum horum—you 
verceive I have not forgotten my 

tin—Utrum horum, take your 
choice. Tae Rep O'REILLY.” 


“ Here,” said he, addressing an at- 
tendant, whom he had called; “bring 
this letter to the M‘Mahon, deliver it 
into his own hand, and that is all I 
require of you. But, mark me, deliver 
itinto his own hand.” 

The gloom of our herr deepens. 
Young Miles O’ Reilly left the castle of 
M‘Mahon betimes the next morning, 
with the expectation of being able 
to prevent his father from executing 
any act of cruelty upon his children. 

‘Mahon’s grief for the loss of his 
children, well knowing as he did into 
whose hands they had fallen, was 
terrible. He was yet feeble and ill, 
and incapable of taking an active part 
in their recovery. Onthatday, about 
two o'clock, O’Reilly’s messenger ar- 
rived, and a servant came to him 
(M‘Mahon) “thathe broughta written 
communication from his enemy—but 
he will deliver it into no hands but 
your own.” 
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“Well,” said M‘Mahon, “let him 
come in.” 

The man was admitted—presented 
the letter, and retired. ‘Mahon 
opened it and read it ; there was no 
one in the room but Grace, who was 
startled into terror by the frightful 
stare of het father. 

“Dear father, what is the mat- 

ter ?” said she. “That letter contains 
some dreadful intelligence. Is it an 
thing about my brothers? Oh, te 
me, father, do not keep me in sus- 
pense.” 
Her father’s eyes were fixed upon 
her, but he saw her not. She passed 
to his side, but there was the long 
stare bent upon vacancy. At length 
he started upas if with all the energy 
of his youth, and was about to pass 
out of the room, when he tottered and 
fell, having just strength enough to 
exclaim— 

“The fosterer, the fosterer, bring 
him, and let Con read it for him, or 
Art—either of them will read it for 
him ; but it matters not—he can read 
it himself.” 

“Father, dear, do you not know,” 
she replied, bursting into tears, “ that 
neither Con nor Art is here?” 

“The fosterer, the fosterer.” 

Grace ran out and called for Eman 
bane, who immediately came in, and 
seeing his master and friend lying on 
the floor, flew to him at once. 

“Tiernah,” said he, “what is this? 
What has happened?” 

“T got you instructed,” said M‘Ma- 
hon; “I got you instructed, and you 
can read—read that.” 

“Not till I assist you to the settee,” 
replied the fosterer ; “let me help you 
up. ” 


Having done so, “Eman,” said 
M‘Mahon, “ collect my followers.” 

“ First let me read the letter,” re- 
plied Eman. 

He then perused the letter, and his 
countenance fell. 

“Tiernah,” said he, “it is bad—it 
is treacherous—it is cruel—it is devil- 
ish; but if it can be any consolation 
to you to know it, know that if a 
single hair of my brothers’ heads is 
touched, be he where he may—let him 
fly to the bowels of the earth—I will 
find him there; for, after such a 
double murder, he cannot remain in 
this country. I will pursue him, and 
neithershall rest nor sleep until { feel 
my skean in his treacherous and in- 
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human heart. Yes, collect your fol- 
lowers, that I shall do without loss of 
time. We shall attack his castle and 
rescue my brothers. What is the 
matter with you, the expression of 
our face is frightful? Tiernah, for 
eaven’s sake, compose yourself.” 

The fosterer might well have said 
so. M‘Mahon was smiling; but such 
a smile was terrible to look at, 

“Tam calculating,” said M‘Mahon; 
“Tam calculating—Con or Art, Art 
or Con.” 

“Tiernah, I know what you must 
feel, because I know the heart of 
your enemy ; but still I thought you 
were a man.” 

“T am a man, Eman, but I am also 
afather. My children, my children!” 

“Tiernah, I can scarcely give you 
consolation ; only be composed. Be- 
fore to-morrow’s sun goes down we 
shall attack O’ Reilly’s castle, and save 
my brothers. 

“ Get me scales,” said M‘Mahon, in 
a state of frantic agony; “ get scales, 
till I weigh their destiny—till I bal- 
ance the lives of my children. Which 
shall it be, Con or Art, Art or Con ? 
What! shall I become a traitor to 
Con, the first-born of my sons, the 
future head of his house, the noble 
boy who slew the wolf; and Art, m 
gentle Art, his mother’s image, with 
the far-tamed Sheelah na Guira’s 
features on his countenance, my early 
love, that I won from the wiles of 
O’Reilly—no, no—help me, ot God 
—no, no ;—but away all useless grief, 
I will act, I shall be aman. Come, 
I will lead my followers.” 

He again attempted to get up, but 
once more fell. “ Ah,” said he, “ it 
cannot be. M‘Mahon’s strength is 
gone—they are lost.” 

“ My in father, no,” replied 
Grace, in a state of convulsive agony 
little short of his own, “they are 
gone, but not lost. God will preserve 
them.” 

“ Tiernah,” said the fosterer, and 
he could scarcely speak; “ Z%ernah, if 
you could check your grief Z would 
act; but how can I leave you in this 
state. Only try and 4e a man, and 
leave the rest to me.” 

“ Ah, Eman, you never were a fa- 
ther. What would you feel in my cir- 
cumstances, if you had two such sons 
as I have, and such a fate before them. 
Oh, for the strength I had, only for 
three days—utrwm horum/—accursed 
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be the words, accursed be the lan- 
guage in which they were written, 
and accursed the heart of the incar- 
nate devil who could so apply them. 
My children, my children !’ 

‘My dear sister,” said the foster- 
er, with streaming eyes, and taking 
Grace’s hand; “try and console him as 
well as youcan. TZernah,” said he, 
“farewell; you shall either see me 
return with your children, or you shall 
never see the face of the fosterer again. 
I go to dedicate my life to their re- 


covery. 

He pressed M‘Mahon’s hand, and 
wrung it as he spoke, and passed out 
of the apartment. 

“ Now,” said the father, “ my right 
hand has departed from me. He is 

one that I could depend upon, and 
& will return no more. I am every 
way desolate and bereaved.” 

“Do not say so, my dear father,” 
replied Grace, throwing herself upon 
his bosom; “ have you not me, Grace, 
your only daughter, with you ?” 

“My child, my child, I have you,” 
said he, pressing her to his heart ; 
“but my children, my beloved ones, 
where are they? Under the knife of 
the butcher. Oh, I know him too 
well, Grace, I know him too well, to 
expect mercy for my children at his 
hands.” 

“ Father, donot despair,” said Grace. 

The pallor of death came over 
M‘Mahon’s countenance, which was 
stamped with the expression of an 
agony so deep and deadly to the eye 
that she thought he was dying. It 
seemed like it. He clasped his hand: 
laid himself back on the settee, anc 
ceased to breathe. Grace’s shrieks 
soon brought the servants to the 
room, all of whom took it for granted 
that the terrible message had broken 
his heart, and that he was freed for 
ever from his sorrow. An old, ex- 

erienced woman, however —the 
Se a per—having examined him, 
afforded them some comfort. 

“He is not dead,” said she, “it is 
only a fainting fit, and he will soon 
recover.” 

Her words were true ; in a few mi- 
nutes he opened his eyes, and said, 

“Grace, come to me here, wipe my 
temples, and let me have a glass of 
cold water.” 

All this was immediately done. 
The dew of the agony he suffered was 
wiped away by the tender hands 
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of his affectionate Grace, who was 
obliged to wipe away many of her own 
scalding tears along with it. 

“Father,” said she, “ will you allow 
us to help you to bed? 

“No, darling,” said he, in a feeble 
and exhausted voice, “but spread my 
cloak over me. I feel that I am too 
weak to be removed at present.” 

His wishes were complied with. 
His daughter, Grace, sat beside him; 
but she saw that his sleep was rest- 
less and uneasy; he started from time 
to time; his features were twitched 
with convulsive spasms; and the 
words, “my children, my children,” 
were uttered in that indistinct and 
half-intelligible tone in which per- 
sons, when asleep, give utterance to 
their thoughts. After about twenty 
minutes, however, his slumber seemed 
to deepen, and his daughter saw, with 
something like satisfaction, that the 
terrible vengeance of his enemy was 
forgotten for a time. 

Meanwhile, the faithful fosterer 
was not inactive. On that day he 
had sent the dreadful message of 
O’Reilly’s vengeanceamongst the ten- 
ants and followers of M‘Mahon, and 
on the next they were before the 
castle of that bloodthirsty villain. 
They experienced no opposition, how- 
ever, in entering it. The gates and 
doors were all open, and on getting 
in they discovered that its master and 
the children were not within its walls. 
Miles only was there, and with a sor- 
rowful heart he assured them that he 
knew not where his father and the 
sons of the M‘Mahon were concealed. 
Not an apartment in the castle was 
leftunexamined. The outhouses were 
all searched, but no trace either of 
O’ Reilly or his victims could be found. 
In sad omen they accord- 
ingly turned their steps homewards, 
bitterly disheartened at their want of 
success. 

When they had arrived near Mon- 
aghan, the fosterer started. 

“There,” said he, “ goes the tutor 
who betrayed them. We will secure 
him, at all events. It is very likely 
that he knows where O’Reilly and 
the boys are hid.” 

He accordingly rushed on rapidly, 
and in a few minutes overtook him. 

“ Traitor!” said he, “to a generous 
family who placed confidence in your 


-honour and honesty—traitor to those 


whose bread you have eaten—traitor 
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to innocence and affection—I have 
you now, and out of my clutches you 
will not go until you give an account 
of The M‘Mahon’s children.” 

“T know not where either O'Reilly 
or the sons of M‘Mahon are,” replied 
the tutor, “but I wish I did. O’ Reilly 
is a false and treacherous villain. 
Come aside, and let me speak to you 
—I will surprise you.” 

They went apart from those who 
accompanied them, and held a long 
conversation ee and when they 
— near Monaghan, the fosterer 
said— 

“Go home, now ; nothing more can 
be done this day. Let none of you 
go to the castle—bad news is not 
wanted there. Iam going with Brian 
Campel into Monaghan. What may 
happen it is hard to say, but may God 
su ee The M‘Mahon.” 

us rested matters until the next 
night, when a fresh messenger from 
O’Reilly arrived with another com- 
munication :— 


“Brack M‘Manon—I did not ex- 
pect an answer to my first letter, be- 
cause I wished to allow you time to 
decide as to which of your sons you 
wish to die. Send me now by this 
messenger the name of him you will 
save—Con or Art—Art or Con—Ut- 
rumhorum? Tue Rep O'REILLY.” 


The fosterer’s principal object now 
was to discover O’ Reilly’s retreat, be- 
cause there he calculated the children 
would be found. To his lurking-place, 
however, he had no clue. But whilst 
meditating upon what should be done 
in this disastrous state of things, he 
bethought him of O’Reilly’s letter— 
that terrible communication—which, 
by the way, he had in his possession; 
and it was known to him that the vil- 
lain had allowed the unhappy father 
the space of three days during which 
he was to make his woful choice. 

“Now,” thought he, “this mis- 
creant must necessarily send another 
letter, perhaps two; and it follows, 
of course, that the messenger who 
may bring them must return with the 
answer to the place where his vile 
oe is concealed. By watching 
and dogging him there, it is likely that 
Imayfind him. If Ido,lasknomore.” 

“Father,” said Grace, with a fright- 
ful paleness on her countenance; “here 


is another messenger from the Red + 


O'Reilly.” 
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The face of her father became over- 
spread with such an expression of 
horror as caused his daughter to for- 
get her own terrors. He put his two 
hands over his countenance, and ut- 
tered a groan that was heard almost 
throughout the castle. 

“ Read it, Grace,” said he; “read 
it, for J cannot. Oh! no, no,” he ex- 
claimed, checking himself; “do not, 
do not; give it to me.” 

Grace had not been made acquaint- 
ed with the dreadful alternative con- 
tained in the first communication, and 
she consequently was ignorant of the 
force of anguish which tortured the 
heart of her father—the fatal choice 
between his beloved sons. She handed 
him the letter, and he read it, but 
immediately laid himself back on the 
settee, closed his eyes, and clasped his 
hands with such a desperate energy 
that the joints of his fingers cracked 
aloud. 

“ Father,” said Grace, running to 
him, “what is it? Is he going to kill 
my brothers? Oh, is there no one 
to save them? Will you not let me 
see the letter?” 

He crumpled it up with anguish, 
placed it in his bosom, and replied— 

“See it! my child; no!” 

“Father, has he killed them?” 

No, no; not—not—yet—no, Grace, 
he has not; nor he will not: oh, no! 
it could not be.” 

“The messenger awaits an answer, 
father. Speak fair and kindly to 
O’Reilly. You know he has my bro- 
thers in his power.” 

Her father started up, his counten- 
ance wild with that unsettled and 
indescribable vacancy which we often 
observe in the insane, especially in 
cases of phrenzy, where the contrast 
between the blazing eye and the mind- 
less face is so painful and striking. 

“Whereishe?” saidhe. “Letmesee 
him. Fetch himin. Let him comein.” 

When the messenger did come in, 
M‘Mahon looked at him. 

“Well,” said he, “do you know 
the message you have brought me?” 

No, Tiernah,” replied the man, “I 
do not.” 

“But I do, though. I am weak 
now, and very feeble. I know the 
message, but I am weak and feeble: 
that is all I can say now.” 

“The Red O’Reilly desired me, 
Tiernah, to bring him an answer ; have 
you an answer to send him?” 
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“ Ay, that is the point; certainly, 
that is the point. An answer! To 
what? Grace, come to me. What 
answer am I to send? 

“How can I tell, my dear father, 
as I have not read the letter ?” 

“Why, he asks me to make my 
choice between them. I have onl 
to mention the name of the one 
wish him to kill—that is, to choose 
between Con and Art, Art and Con: 
that is all.” 

She gave a shriek so loud that it 
brought the servants at once into the 
room, when they found the beautiful 
girl in strong convulsions. In the 
meantime, the messenger, dreading 
the consequences of his message, the 
nature of which he had gleaned for the 
first time from M‘Mahon’s language, 
disappeared, and made the best of his 
way to the retreat of his master. 

“ Bring her to me,” said the strick- 
en father ; “bring her tome. She will 
die; and perhaps it is better. My 
race will become extinct. Yet I—J 
am called upon to console her : wtrum 
horum! Yes, yes, I am called upon 
to console her. Hold her arms; press 
them to her sides. Grace, my daugh- 
ter!” he shouted in her ear : “Grace, 
my daughter, awake! and I will give 
you consolation. It is all a dream— 
a troubled dream of your father’s 
heart about his boys. There—there— 
she is recovering! Grace, look at me! 
I 7 I will give you consolation.” 

Theconvulsive agonies passed away, 
and she opened her eyes. 

“Father!” said she, wildly, “ re- 
store me my brothers. I must have 
them both. Where are my brothers?” 

“Grace,” he replied, “look to your 
father’s heart for comfort. God has 

iven me the choice of two blessings, 
but I will not accept that chcice. 
Come, now, do not ery; do you not 
see how cheerful Iam. Come, laugh 
with me: ha! ha! ha! There, now, 
do you hear how merrily that laugh 
rings out from my heart: ha! ha! ha! 
Come, be cheerful; have I not the 
choice of two blessings ?” 

‘ Grace immediately sprang to her 

eet. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “my father 

is gone! he knows not what he says.” 
* Grace, be consoled,” he proceeded, 

borne away by the insanity of such 

terrible affliction. “Grace, you must 


be consoled. I am about to place ° 


confidence in you. I will consult you 


upon one point. Shall we have one 
coffin or two, think you? Con’s would 
be larger, because he is nearly two 
years older than Art; but Art’s, al- 
though smaller, shall be as finely 
mounted. Art, gentle Art! Con, my 
brave Con! Con that slew the wolf!” 

Grace sank upon a chair. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, feebly, “‘ my 
father’s wits are gone. Try and com- 
pose him: I am not able: I cannot. 
Oh, my brothers! my brothers!” 

In the meantime, whilst these ter- 
rible scenes were going on in the 
castle of M‘Mahon, the fosterer was 
closely on the watch to discover the 
messenger from O’Reilly, as were 
others whom he had engaged for the 
same purpose. On passing through 
a gate which led out of the demesne, 
he came upon him. It was about 
three quarters of an hour after dusk, 
and the night was neither dark nor 
light, but still sufficiently clear to dis- 
cern the features of the Lomas coun- 
tenance. The fosterer approached and 
said at once, and abruptly— 

“You delivered a letter from Red 
O'Reilly to the M‘Mahon to-night.” 

“T hope,” replied the man, “that 
there was no crime in that.” 

“There comes but little from the 
hand of O’Reilly that has not crime at 
the bottom of it. Do you know the 
contents of the letter? 

“OReilly told me nothing about 
it,” replied the man evasively ; “I was 
only desired to bring back an answer.” 

“ Well, and did you get an answer ?” 

“No,” returned the other, “the 
M‘Mahon, after reading it, wasn’t in 
a state to give one. think if his 
perm had known the contents of the 
etter they would have taken my life.” 

“Tt seems, then, yow know the con- 
tents of it.” 

“T can give a guess at them from 
what the M‘Mahon said,” replied the 
man. 

“ Ofcourse you know whereO’ Reilly 
and the sons of the M‘Mahon are now. 
We know he is not in his castle.” 

“T do know where he and the sons 
of the M‘Mahon. are,” said the meés- 
senger, firmly. 

“Would you refuse to tell a friend 
where one might find them ?” asked 
the fosterer. 

“Certainly, I would refuse, and 
will,” said the man. 

“What! provided youknew O'Reilly 
was about to commit murder?” 
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“That is his own affair, not mine,” 
replied the messenger. 

“You must be very faithful to him 
when you could suffer him to commit 
such a dreadful crime as you now 
know he is bent on.” 

“ Why should I not ?” said the man, 
in a loud and stern voice, “J am his 

“osterer.” 

Oh,” replied Eman, struck dumb 
for a space ; “well, I have no more to 
say—good ens 

“Good night,” replied the other; 
and we were about to say—so they 
parted. So they did not part, how- 
ever. The fosterer do Bed him at a 
cautious distance, until he traced him 


for several miles, to a cave, in fact, in 
the Sliebeen Mountains that lie be- 
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tween the counties of Monaghan and 
Tyrone. This cave was subsequently 
selected by Shane Bearna, a celebrated 
horse stealer, and one of Redmond 
O’Hanlan’s gang, for the purpose of 
keeping his stolen horses in it, until 
he could get them disposed of, on 
which account it has been known 
from that period until this, as “ Shane 
Bearnah’s Stables.” 

The fosterer had been aware, by 
common report, that this very spot 
was even then the occasional resort of 
a gang of robbers, whose feats were 
notorious in that part of the country. 
To that very spot . traced the bearer 
of O’Reilly’s letter, and having ascer- 
tained the fact, he returned, after a 
weary trudge tothetown of Monaghan. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CONCLUSION. 


GRACE now found it neeessary to ex- 
ert all her fortitude in order to sup- 
port her distracted father. The fos- 
terer, who was capable of exercising 
more influence over him than any 
living being, had disappeared, and she 
alone was left to struggle with him 
under the terrific ordeal to which 
O’Reilly had subjected him. His 
temporary fits of insanity—for they 
were only temporary—were the in- 
sanity of the heart; but even these, 
dreadful as it was to her to witness 
them, were only merciful pauses in 
his misery. It was when he awoke, 
as it were out of them, that his agon- 
ies came upon him with such desolat- 
ing power. Sleep hadabandoned him, 
and his active imagination placed be- 
fore him his beloved sons under the 
knife of the murderer. He had no 
doubt of O’Reilly’s determination to 
keep his word ; and it was the struggle 
in his heart, and the diabolical alter- 
native left him, which drove his spirit 
into the terrible paroxysms of agony 
which he felt. 

How he spent that night it would 
be useless and painful to attempt to 
describe. He sometimes fell into a 
silence that was dreadful, in conse- 
quence of the gloom of despair which 
emhetooul bis heart. metimes 
he attempted to pray, but could not 
contimue the prayer; sometimes he 

up and demanded his arms, 
with a burst of triumphant laughter 
that frightened his attendants. 

In this state he remained until after 


dusk ; the next night, when the third 
and last méssage reached him—a 
brother of the former messenger— 
that person from fear for his life 
having refused to go—came to de- 
mand his reply for the last time : 


“Brack M‘Manon—This is the 
last communication I shall send you. 
If you do not say by the bearer which 
of your sons ~ wish to save, I will 
slay both. Utrum horum! 

“THe Rep O’ REILLY.” 


When the messenger came before 
M‘Mahon, the latter looked at him, 
and, after an effort, he simply said— 

“Look into my face—I cannot do it 
—I cannot make sucha choice. That 
is my answer.” 

The messenger withdrew, but the 
father shouted out in anguish— 

“What have I done? T hove slain 
both my children—call him back—let 
it be Con—let it be Con.” 

Grace’s grief wasloud and vehement. 

“ What have I said?” exclaimed the 
father; “which did I doom—was it 
Con—Con my noble boy, who slew 
the wolf—who was to be the head of 
my house, and the chief representa- 
tive of my name—my noble, my dar- 
ling boy—Oh! no, no—let it be Art— 
let it be Art—send for the messenger 
—bring him back.” 

The man returned and said, “Tier- 
nah, you wished to speak to me.” 

“Yes,” said M‘Mahon, “yes—I 
have two sons, and one of them must 
die—yes; well, let it be Art.” 
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“Oh!” said Grace, in a paroxysm of 
anguish, “Art, my gentle brother ; Art, 
my mother’s favourite.” 

“What is it?” said the father; 
“what is it? what did I say ?” 

“Oh, father!” she replied, “you 
changed from Con to Art.” 

“To Art—is it my gentle Art—did 
I doom him ?” 

He seemed to arouse himself a little, 
and then said— 

“Follower of O'Reilly, I have no 
answer. I cannot make the choice 
your master wishes—depart—that is 
my reply.” 

“Tiernah,” said the man, bursting 
into tears, “don’t blame me for ae 
ing such a message. Among all his fol- 
lowers he could not get any one to 
deliver it but my brother and myself ; 
but we are his fosterers ; I pray God 
to have compassion on you, ard to 
change my master’s heart.” 

He then took his departure without 
an answer. . 

“ Grace,” said her father, after the 
man had gone ; “cometome—whisper, 
I have murdered one of my children, 
and I don’t know which, I have 
murdered both. But listen, Grace, I 
couldnot make the choice ; only God’s 
will be done. Now, I will lock my- 
self in, and no person shall be with me 
for the night. For this night I shall 
be alone, because I feel that I am 
beyond the reach of consolation.” _ 

Accompany us to the cave in 
the Sliebeen Mountains, to which 
O’Reilly, with his innocent victims, 
made his retreat. The villain, with a 
cruelty more than satanic, had made 
them acquainted with their fate. 
They are both asleep, with their arms 
intertwined about each other’s necks. 
Their bed was a couch of heather, and 
they were not undressed. O'Reilly 
approached them with a torch of bog 
fir in one hand and a sharp Irish skean 
in the other. He penpmnaasies them 
for atime, and if they could have seen 
the frightful and murderous visage of 
the ruffian who stood over them, they 
would have given up all hope. As he 
looked at them, Con, who appeared 
to have been dreaming, said— 

“Don’t be afraid, Art, my father 
will save us.” 

“Yes,” replied Art, not actually 
awake ; “my father—my father—oh 
when will we be with him?” And 
again they both sank into repose. 

“They are sound,” said O’Reilly, 


in the low deep voice of murder; 
“and which of them shall I select ? 
Let me see—Con, the eldest, is the 
image of his father, and Art, the 
youngest, of his mother—Sheelah na 
Guira—the only woman I ever loved 
—well, be it so, my mind is made u 
—there is one drop of humanity sti 
in my heart, and it will save hum for 
her sake—I will not murder Art. 
But it is too soon—my messenger has 
not returned—and after all I shall be 
guided by hischoice, Theonewhom he 
selects for preservation is the one whose 
life I shall take—for that will deepen 
my vengeance. I will wait. In an 
hour or two the messenger will arrive.” 
He accordingly withdrew. When 
the last messenger had gone—with- 
out an answer—M‘Mahon closeted 
himself in his chamber. He now 
wrapped himself up in the darkness 
of his own spirit. He brooded over 
the fate of his children under the 
influence of a deadly stupor. Grace, 
however, told the servants to watch 
him ; for it must be confessed that 
although suicide was then a rare 
crime amongst the Irish, she was not 
without some vague apprehensions. 
They, consequently, stood outside his 
bedroom door, listening to whatever 
utterance of grief might issue from 
his lips. They listened, however, in 
vain. A dead and solemn silence 
prevailed in the reom—except a low 
and subdued groan at long intervals. 
In this state we leave him, and re- 
turn to O’Reilly and the children in 
the cave. It was morning—day had 
dawned—but the darkness of the 
cave rendered the light of a stron 
torch necessary. His messenger ha 
arrived, who entreated him with 
tears to spare the children. 
“Tiernah,” said he, “if you had seen 
M‘Mahon as I have seen him—weak 
and ill, with his face of sorrow and 
despair—you would hold your hand, 
and not commit murder on the inno- 
cent. I am your fosterer, so is my 
brother ; but in the presence of God 
—if there is no other to do it—I will 
hang you on the highest gibbet that 
ever a sheriff put up for a murderer.” 
O'Reilly’s ro was instantly out, 
and the fosterer was obliged to fly. 
“Now,” said he, “for the moment 
of vengeance. I don’t care about the 
vision of my wife last night. She 
came to me—or something in her 
shape—and raising her arm, said, do 
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not commit murder ; and then, after 
warning me on by her hand, she 
disappeared. am not the fool to 
listen to such nonsense. I have but 
one feeling, and that is revenge upon 
M‘Mahon. It is not the property— 
the ten townlands—it is not his tri- 
= over me in single combat. No 
—these are nothing—but it is the 
fact that he won from me the heart 
of the Maguire’s daughter. Yes—he 
has sent me no answer, and one of 
them shall die. I wish I knew which 
of them he would save ; but I think 
I will save Art for his mother’s sake.” 

When he approached the heather 
couch on which they lay, he still 
found them asleep. A touch of the 
skean, however, awakened them. 

“T wish youto get up,” said he ; “I 
am going to take one of your lives.” 

The children started, and Con said, 

“ Red O'Reilly, why ?” 

“Tt is useless to tell you,” he re- 
plied; “but my determination is 
made.” 


“Well,” said Art, starting up, 
“T am ready to die—take me, but 
spare Con. Con is my father’s fa- 
vourite.” 

“Tt is not so,” said Con; “ Art is 
the image of my mother, and my 
father on that account loves him far 
more than me. At all events I would 
give up fifty lives to save Art’s— 
spare his and take mine. You know 
not how our father loves him.” 

“No,” said Art, “Iam nothing— 
send my brother Con safe home, and 
I will die happy. Red O’Reilly, save 
my brother Con, for he is the hope of 
our father’s house.” 

“Which of you,” said O'Reilly, 
with a stern and determined look ; 
“which of you does your father love 
best ?” 

“Con, Con,” replied Art, “he loves 
best, and beyond all of us—either 
Grace or me—oh, spare him.” 

“No,” said his brother; “if you 
take me, my father will get over it ; 
but if you take Art, he will die—it 
will break his heart. My mother is 
dead, and Art is all that remains to 
keep her before him—he is her 
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“T will take Con,” said O’Reilly ; 
“and Art, I will spare you for your 
mother’s sake.” 

He raised his hand, and the sharp 
skean was uplifted to descend into 
the heart of Con, when Art threw 
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himself between the weapon and his 
victim. O'Reilly paused. “I will 
not kill you,” he said; “but you 
must stand aside.” And as he spoke, 
with his powerful arm he flung Art 
back upon the heathercouch. “Now,” 
said he, “for vengeance.” 

“Tt is well,” said Con, bendin 
himself to the blow ; “I am satisfie 
now that you have spared my brother. 
Art, kiss me before I die.” 

_“No,” said O'Reilly; “you now 

e ” 


His hand was raised, and the 
skean pointed at the boy’s heart, 
when he felt his arm arrested, and 
the voice of the fosterer, Eman, ex- 
claimed— 

“Villain, you are too late ;” and 
as he spoke, the cave was crowded 
with soldiers. 

“Oh, Art,” said Con, “here is the 
fosterer to save us.” 

“ Yes,” replied the sterling-hearted 
Eman; “here I am to save you, but 
more than that, here I am to secure 
the murderer of Father Campel.” 

“Soldiers,” said the tutor, advanc- 
ing; “secure hin—I am witness of 
the murder, but not the only witness 
—there is another.” 

O’Reilly’s arm fell. 

“ Ah,” said he, “the crash is come 
at last, but I expected it, and am pre- 
pared for it.” 

He was immediately arrested, had 
his hands bound, was deprived of 
his skean, and in that position was 
marched to the gaol of Monaghan. 

That night in M‘Mahon’s room was 
silence, solemn, dreadful. About nine 
o’clock the next morning there came 
a knock to the door, and the voice of 
the fosterer was about to speak, when 
M‘Mahon was heard giving the death- 
song of his children :— 


THE DEATH-SONG OF M‘MAHON FOR 
HIS CHILDREN. 


“The time of the bards is gone. 
I had two sons; have I two? have 
Tone? Perhaps the hand of the mur- 
derer has been upon them—but I will 
sing their death-song, for I know that 
he (O’Reilly) will not allow them to 
escape his vengeance. It is through 
them, my innocent children, that [ 
wishes to pierce their father’s heart. 
My son Con, and my son Art, how 
could I decide between you? The fa- 
ther’s heart could not doit. The 
were my companions—my Con with 
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his black locks, and Art with his fair 
hair—his beloved mother’s—the love 
of my heart—Sheelah na Guira. Often 
have we walked into the fields, and 
one so far as the green woods of 
ruagh, and they ran about me like 
lambs—they were so in innocence— 
they were the sonsof my wife, Sheelah 
na Guira. They loved me with an 
equal love—Con, the bold and brave, 
Con, who slew the wolf, from whom 
all the country ran,—and Art, the 
gentle, yet with the heart of a lion— 
oh, have our hours of affection pass- 
ed away for ever? Shall I never 
see my hates children again? Oh, 
Con, son of my heart, where are you! 
Oh, Art, son of my heart, and of 
your mother’s, where are you? You 
are both stricken, innocent victims, 
by the hand of the murderer, and I 
was unable to assist you. Ii is now 
too late—nothing is left me but 
desolation and despair,-my boys have 
fallen, and I am without a son. The 
M‘Mahon’s family isextinct. I care not 
now for life. I am willing to die, but 
my heart must speak, and it now ut- 
ters the death-song of my children.” 


“ Tiernah, will you open the door ?” 
said Eman, after he had heard him 
chant the death-song; “I have glad 
tidingsfor you, I have saved your chil- 
dren—I have saved my brothers.” 

The door was opened, and M‘Ma- 
hon presented himself. 

“What is this ?” exclaimed the fos- 
terer. “ Your hair, that was when I 
saw you last, as black as the wing of 
the raven, is now as white as snow. 
What must you not have suffered? but 
it is all over now; your children, my 
brothers, are safe.” 

M‘Mahon put his hand to his head, 
and turned over to a looking-glass, 
where he surveyed himself for a mo- 
ment. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ this is O’ Reilly’s 
work, he has kept his word, I am now 
the ‘White M‘Mahon.’ But, fosterer, 
my children ?” 

“Here we are, father,” said the 
united voices of Con and Art; “here 
we are.” 

M‘Mahon loved his children with a 
tenderness of affection unequalled; yet, 
before his embrace of them, and be- 
fore all other considerations, he ex- 
tended his arms, and exclaimed, “ Fos- 
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terer, come to my heart.” His tears 
fell fast upon the face of the affec- 
tionate and noble young man. “ But 
now,” said he, “for my children,” and 
immediately they were in his arms. 
The revulsion of feeling, however, the 
change from despair to ecstacy was 
too strong. He tottered and fell, and 
became unconscious. The elements 
of life and hope, however, were in 
him, and he soon recovered. 

About three weeks after that day, 
there was an execution in the town 
of Monaghan. The felon was the 
Red O'Reilly, who was to be hanged 
for the murder of the priest, but that 
was not his only crime. He had 
placed himself at the head of a crew 
of robbers, whose chief resort was the 
cave in the Sliebeen mountains. He 
had been, in fact, their chief, and de- 
rived in a great degree, his prodigal 
mode of living from their rapacity. 
Many persons wondered how a man 
with such limited means could live so 
extravagantly as he did, and strong 
suspicions had long been abroad. 

he day of his execution having 
arrived, he stood upon the gibbet, 
looking with a stern and contemptu- 
ous expression over the crowd that 
had assembled to witness a fate in 
which they all felt satisfaction. He 
stood upon the gibbet, looking with 
scorn upon the crowd about him, 
when he observed a man passing 
through it, as if unwilling to witness 
the spectacle which was about to take 
place. He accosted the man, and 
said— 

“T think I do not look upon the 
Black M‘Mahon, now.” 

“No,” replied the other, taking off 
his barrad, and baring his head ; “I 
am no longer the Black M‘Mahon. 
You have fulfilled your prophecy— 
this is your work ; but listen, I came 
not here to see you die the death of 
a felon. Pray to God, and ask his for- 
giveness. O'Reilly, after all the agony 
you have made me suffer, I forgive 
you, but I told you I would see you 
dangle from a gibbet, and I only feel 
sorry that my prophecy is as true as 
yours.” 

The brave and magnanimous son 
of O'Reilly, Miles, was eventually 
married to Grace M‘Mahon, and all 
dissensions between the families were 
buried in oblivion. 
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THE WORLD’S TWO TRIBES—OR THE WORKER AND THE THINKER. 


A FRAGMENT OF A PHILOSOPHICAL POEM. 
PART I. 


ALL night long the wild winds may do battle 
On the seas that sever many lands ; 

All night long the chariot-wheels may rattle 
Of the billows, unto different strands. 


More unlike than is the crown’d Palmyra 
To the fir of some Norwegian mast, 

That hath seen the frost-flush’d heav’n all fiery, 
With its roses roll’d before the blast. 


More unlike is nation unto nation— 

We may spring from the primeval eight, 
Yet the earth is full of indignation, 

Feoffs of old hereditary hate. 


O, ye wild winds, set your war in order, 
creaming fiercer ululation out ! 
O, ye billows, seek your separate border, 
With a mightier passion in your shout. 


Be the dusk face wreath’d with white silk turban, 
Grimlier sooted by the summer blaze, 

Yet more diverse from the features urban, 
Chalk’d and yellowing in our crowded ways. 


Let a chorus of the tongues of Babel 

Raise more hideous hubbub than we hear— 
Let all human fingers that are able 

Do the harness on, and couch the spear. 


Yea, the wild winds whistle in their anger ; 
But, behold! the merchantman doth come— 
To the green earth men greet well the stranger, 

Not with roll of musketry and drum. 


And the cheek that wears another colour 
From the white and red rose of our race— 
All the crowing nursery waxes duller, 
When our children miss the dear dark face. 


And the marvellous music intertangled 
In the ravell’d web of alien speech ; 

Love sets right the sweet bells that are jangled, 
Finds out lines of gold, a plan in each ! 


And the foes that fought upon the mountain 
Ere the eve beside the brook may stand ; 
Lap, like Gideon’s warriors, from one fountain, 

rip each other by the bloody hand. 


More unlike than nation is to nation, 

Are two tribes I see upon this earth— 
But no silver line of demarcation 

Runs the sea betwixt their place of birth. 
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And they gird them with no good steel trusty, 
And their harness is not hammer’d mail, 

And their banners are not rent and dusty, 

And they breathe no trumpets on the gale. 






Yet their opposition keepeth ever 
Generations wrapp’d in hatred blind ; 
And a tongue hath been discover’d never 
The interpreter of mind to mind. 






Not the barbarous Danaw, or the Ister 
Bound those nations that have not a name ;— 

Sister looking in the eyes of sister, 

Bending over one embroidery frame ; 










Husband in the glory of his nature, 
Fond and faithful to his pretty wife, 

Yet for whom that girlish-hearted creature 

Is not married to his inner life ; 











Brothers in the cottage or the palace, 
By the hearth of franklin or of king, 

Quaffing red wine from one jewell’d chalice, 

Scooping water from one silver spring. 






Yet, the tribes are two—one doth inherit 
Laws through whirling tides of knowledge sought, 
And the science of man’s proper spirit, 
And the strange and subtle world of thought, 







And the poet colours, won by dreamers 
From high lights of truth, sublimely fair, 
Like the splendour of the northern streamers’ 
Light that plays on ice-fiakes high in air. 













But the other is envassal’d rather 
~ the outward things of sense confined, 

Little caring curious flowers to gather 

On the difficult mountains of the mind. 


Wherefore, if thou meetest, O, my brother ! 

Mortal whom thou understandest not, 
I would charge thee by thy home and mother, 
That thy spirit’s anger kindle not. 













Say not thou, “ He only is a dredger 

‘In the ooze and mud of common-place ; 
“Faithful to the red tape and the ledger, 
“Five per cent. and turnips in his face. 








“ He is of the speculation-haters, 
‘* By tense and fingers counts a poem out ; 

“ His theology is dress’d in gaiters, 

“ His polemic, brimstone and a shout. 


“ He is like the oyster as it liveth 
“Mid the wonders of the sea-world’s wealth— 

“Tt the exuberance of ocean giveth 

“Nothing but the painlessness of health. 
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“O’er it calms at midday set aringing 
“ All the bells upon the dancing buoy, 
“When the tide upon the reef is singing 
“Tn a sylver ecstacy of joy. 


“O’er it sweeps the Atlantic all in motion, 
To the white moon, like a poet’s wit— 

“The fine passion of the pale green ocean, 
“Stirs no pulse of sympathy in it. 


“Tt is shrin’d in a majestic chapel, 
“With a richer dome than painted glass, 

“ Hues which burning dawns and sunsets dapple 
“On the glowing waters as they pass. 


“ But it heeds not all the pomp and passion, 
“ All the form and music of the foam, 
“‘Blindly happy. in its shell-fish fashion, 
“ Fattening so much daily in its home. 


** Ah ! you say, it does its little duty, 
“ Bivalve most respectable and fat, 

“ Pays attention to its bearded beauty, 
™ Laudable for patties—and all that ! 


“Such is he—this earth is fair and solemn 
“ As a temple of the Lord of Hosts, 

“ Ever breaks on many a massive column 
“The great sea that rolleth to its coasts. 


“Sweeps the spirit of the world in motion, 
“ And the ages are its glimmering waves ; 
“ Manifold the echoes of that ocean 
“To be heard in Thought’s eternal caves. 


“ Finest lights of poetry are shifting 
“On those wondrous waters evermore. 
“Sounds most rare and musical are drifting 
“To the bays of that gold-sanded shore. 


“But he heeds not that tempestuous sweeping 
“With divinest gladness onward whitl'd, 

“ And he sees not what rare lights are sleeping 
“On the wondrous waters of this world. 


“Good and useful in his generation, 
“Ah! I dare say he is good enough ; 
“But the man has no imagination, 
“ And he worships such exploded stuff.” 


Say not thus—these unreflecting mortals 
All inapt to sail away at large 

On the sea, beyond the sunset’s portals, 
With a cloud of purple for a barge, 


Little skill’d to read the tangled writing 
On the wall of man’s mysterious mind ; 
Ignorant of the subtle links uniting 
The Unseen and Absolute to our kind, 
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Work their work with manliness of duty, 
Beautiful, where cares and sorrows come, 
With a quiet unobtrusive beauty, 
Poets and philosophers of home. 


Nor say thou, whose narrower spirit taketh 
It’s contentment in these common things, 

Of the thinker whose fine spirit shaketh 
Life’s dust, like pollution, from its wings. 


“Lo ! he merely is a crazy poet, 

“Moonblind with his dreaming on the deck, 
“While his bark of fortune hath below it 

“ Coral reefs enrich’d with many a wreck. 


“Lo! I grant you he is pure and gentle— 
“Men in dreams do neither good nor harm— 

“Let him shake off fancies transcendental, 

“ And exert the muscles of his arm. 


“Tints by this poetical word-painter 
“Caught from Nature in her every form, 

“Make the music of a poem quainter, 

Can they feed us? Can they clothe and warm? 


“Thou mistakest for a fact the Ideal— 
“ As erewhile among the Isles of Greece, 
“ Pictured bunches looked so purply real 
“That the bright birds peck’d the sunny piece. 


“Take thy flimsy theories from the casket, 
“Let the sunlight look on thy brocade, 
“Set a price upon the stuffs, and ask it 
“ From some knowing master of the trade.” 


Taunt not thus—the value of deep thinking, 
Not in carat nor broad piece is told— 

Well for thee, oh world, that some are drinking 
From the rare Platonic cups of gold. 


For the icy air of these abstractions 
Is by birds of strongest pinion cross’d, 
Ever dropping earthward seeds of actions 
In the soil of history never lost. 


And the setting in a ring poetic 
Of some kingly Koh-i-noor of thought, 
Of some pearl, pale, precious, and ~ = 
From the sea of human suffering brought ; 


And the art that sheds a flush of beauty 
On the sad and solemn face of truth, 
Subtly winning to the side of duty 
All the passionate pulses of our youth ;— 


These are things that Adam’s sons and daughters 
Cannot spare this work-day world of ours— 
Cannot spare the bread upon the waters 
Cast, returning after many hours. 


O Two Tribes! ye shall have peace for ever, 
—But not here—and harmony untold, 

Workers pacing by the hill and river, 

Thinkers singing to the harps of gold! 
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AMERICAN IMAGININGS. 


A RARE book is this romance of Monte 
Beni. We have already heard it stig- 
matised as an anachronism ; but it is 
anachronous only in such sense as a 
work of irregular imagination must 
always oer tosome minds, when, 
instead of creating a wholly fictitious 
present in which to let the creatures 
of his imagination manifest their be- 
ing, or instead of removing them at 
once into a ghost-like past, the writer 
dares to introduce these flagrant con- 
tradictions of all ordinary experience 
into the atmosphere of our own ordi- 
nary time, and place, and life. Perhaps, 
however, this word “ordinary” re- 
quires qualification. Time and place, 
and not a little of the manner of life 
assumed in this highly fantastic work 
are definite and real—appear, in a 
certain sense, familiar to many of its 
readers. So real and familiar that 
we, to whom they are so, find it hard 
to conceive of the aspect which the 
book may assume in the eyes of those 
who have never grown into such fa- 
miliarity. 

Some of them, perhaps, for want of 
it, may be disposed all the more rea- 
dily to give entertainment, without 

uestioning, to all the strangeness of 
the mood in which the writer would 
have them read his writing. If they 
have a ready-built Rome in their own 
fancy, itself is fantastic, and may be 
legitimately peopled with the most 
fantastic beings whom another's fancy 
shall send walking through its air- 
built streets. If they have none, the 
congruity is even more complete. 
The romance builds and peoples their 
Rome for them all of a piece. It 
may be that both shall surrender 
themselves with more docile and 
complete surrender to the fictive spell 
than we cap do, and find in a fuller 
enjoyment the reward of their doci- 
lity. It may be that they shall strug- 
gle against it, or simply remain indif- 

erent to its charm, because it ap- 
peals to no associations: thus shall 
the book appear to them a mere wild, 
lawless fantasy, and shall repel them 
altogether. 
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With us—not the editorial “ us,” 
but us, in whom a thousand memo- 
ries are quickened, a thousand associ- 
ations roused; who find contradiction 
or confirmation given to foregone 
conclusions wrought out in face of 
the self-same suggestive objects as 
have wrought upon our author’s mind 
—with us, as it would seem, the case 
must needs be different. We agree, 
or we dissent, more heartily; and 
either way we read with a distaste or 
relish of a more definite kind, with a 
more personal, an almost selfish, in- 
terest. 

“We did our Rome,” shall one 
class of such readers say, “and wesaw 
Mr. Hawthorne’s Yankees doing it. 
We found a good deal of disenchant- 
ment there ; and Transatlantic disen- 
chanters proved not the least potent 
spell-breakers. We were in the ar- 
tist’s studio, when entered in unto 
him that Chicagodemocrat who asked 
—‘ Sirree, air you the man who carves 
monnymints? We overheard him 
issue his imperious order for ‘a mar- 
ble pyramid, sir, with a sphere a-top, 
and me a-standin’ a-top of the sphere, 
with my left leg foremost, and my 
arm stuck aout; in my own dress- 
coat and pants, I calculate, and none 
o’ yer togeys or stuff, sir !’ 

e were in the ‘Bracchio Nuovo’ 
at the Vatican when Zedekiah P. 
Quashings, Esq., of Flokeysville, 
Mass., U.S., remarked in a loud ‘over’ 
rather than ‘under’-tone to Senator 
Alphonso Pockles—‘ Stone gals is all 
very well! Guess they should see 
the gals to Lowell !’ 

We were meditating, ourselves, 
within the grim circle of the Coliseum 
in a midnight silence, unbroken save 
by an owlet’s hooting, when burst in 
suddenly the voice of the beautiful 
Zenobia Higgs—“ Oh my! let’s have 
a game at gladi-yaters. Reckon I'll 
be the fair maiden, and Mr. Jeffer- 
son Boggs shall be the wy-ild beast!’ 

It’s too bad that after all this and 
more—after all the wearisome round 
of conflict with the petty knaveries of 
Italians, as well as the petty vulgari- 
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ties of Yankee tourists, that we, 
heartsick even in memory of custodi, 
ciceroni, facchini, sacristani, locan- 
dieri, trattori, should be dragged back 
amongst them, willy-nilly, to take an 
interest in a murder done upon one of 
those unkempt, unshorn, unsavoury, 
painter’s “ modelli” for the sake of 
a gipsy queen (quere, “quean’”’) out of 
the Ghetto—and that by an idiot, 
whose chief peculiarity seems to have 
lain in having pointed ears, and, 
perhaps, a tail. There was no need 
of Mr. Hawthorne’s classical extra- 
vaganza to account for his possession 
of them if they existed. Other rustic 
creatures besides fauns have tails and 
pointed ears. His idiot’s name, by 
its first syllable, ‘Don,’ might have 
given him another ‘ key’ to the inter- 
pretation. 

Those who shall sneer so, shall 
sneer perhaps on provocation; slight, 
however, and such as they shall not 
be pardoned for yielding to so readily. 
Yankee tourists have, -undoubtedly, 
their own vulgarities ; uncouther, 
maybe, but not more vulgar than 
those displayed at times abundantly 
by visitors to Rome from the old 
mother country. Listen to a brace of 
artists—one from the western, .ano- 
ther from our side of the Atlantic— 
comparing notes upon the average 
cultivation of their respective coun- 
trymen who visit studios, and make 
their luckless inmates pay the price 
of perpetual endurance of platitudes, 
in hopes that a Moecenas may crop 
up from the crowd. You will not 
find so much difference as in your Old 
World prejudice youmight have count- 
ed on. Open your own ears and eyes 
upon the gallery-gazers, when you 
are at home enough in the galleries 
not to grudge each moment’s earnest 
attention robbed from their :gems ; 
they shall see insular sights and ‘hear 
insular sounds, grotesque enough, 
among the pure Great British. Not 
always will the open, indispensable, 
red “Murray” save “Poppa Nero- 
nis” from being:set down as despair- 
ing Hecuba, or a “ gladiator and stri- 
gil” as Mark Anthony atthe Battle 
of Actium. 

Linguistic no less than artistic, ig- 
norance, will often bring about scenes 
and conversations most incongruous 
and absurd. 

A lady friend of ours sat, one - 
copying a predella of Raphael’s. It 


was a closed day at the Vatican, and 
she there by special favour. As she 
plied her brushes, she overheard one 
of the old custodians of the gallery 
lecturing a subordinate on his obsti- 
nate confusion of great painters’ 
names. 

“Che bestia!” quoth he, “how 
many times, pig-headed one, must I 
repeat that his name who painted 
yonder picture was Benozzo Gozzoli; 
and every miserable day that shines 
I hear you tell the foreigners Malozzo 
Gazzoli! Ma-loz-zo Gaz-zo-li for- 
sooth! Be-noz-zo Goz-zo-li, ti dico, 
bestia eh ?” 

“Malozzo, Melozzo, Benozzo, Ba- 
nozzo! It’s all one to those forestieri, 
my good sir !” remonstrated the un- 
derling to his superior’s loud objurga- 
tion. “ Ah, those forestieri! che sec- 
cature! What prodigious bores! I 
ask you a little, what use there is in 
ao names right for them ? 

ear a bit! There comes one to me 

esterday—no, the day before—as I 
ean my back upon the rail of this 
very picture here. He nudges me ; 
and when I turn towards the picture 

8, ‘Tiziano morto’ (Titian’s dead.) 
“Sicuro che e morto, sono secoli;” 
I answer. (Dead as a door-nail! I 
believe you, these centuries!) ‘No! 
no! no!’ cries that astonishing fores- 
tiere, shaking his head, till its red 
whiskers quiver. ‘ Perdona, signor, 
e morto, si, mortissimo ! (dead and 
buried and done for, I assure ye, and 
no wnistake.) ‘No! no! no!—non 
e questo!’ persists that fool of a fores- 
tiere. Well! he stares hard at the 

icture, and holds his tongue a bit. 

y-and-by he nudges me again ; and 
then, by way of a change, he says :— 
‘Tiziano e sucido,’ (Titian is filthy.) 
‘Misericordia, signor forestiere, su- 
cido! che porcheria,’ (Titian filthy 
sir! What viletrashisthis?) But 
could make nothing of ‘him ; he kept 
wagging his sandy whiskers, saying, 
‘Si! si! si!’ What's the use of ex- 
plaining art to foreigners, who first 
say Titian’s dead : then contradict it, 
and say he’s filthy ?”’ 

Poor puzzled Briton, and indignant 

dian of the Fme Arts! All he 

ad meant to say was, probably, that 
the colouring wassomewhat faded and 
dim, as it really pappene to be in that 
one specimen of the master of gor- 


geous hues. 
Stroll out beneath the ruined arch 
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of Drusus, on and away to the grot of 
the solitary nymph—think to com- 
mune with your own spirit’s fancied 
Egeria to the monotonous cadence of 
the water dripping into her mossy 
well. There is a rattle of knives 
and forks to repel you, with popping 
of frequent corks ; but the burr of 
broad Scotch, or the mellifluous roll- 
ing of a sturdy brogue, will dominate 
the laughter and the chattering as 
often as the nasal Transatlantic 
drawl. “ Pic-nics at Egeria” are pe- 
culiar to no one special branch of the 
great Anglo-Celto-Saxon race. But 
this much is certain—that no man, 
who has yet penned his complex im- 
pressions of a visit to the mysterious 
city in the English tongue, has done 
it after so strange and yet so natural, 
so comprehensive and yet so eccentric 
a fashion as the American author of 
the “Scarlet Letter.” The.critic who, 
in the columns of the Z'imes, has re- 
cited rather than reviewed the enig- 
matical romance before us is quite 
right, we take it, in apprehending 
that we have here the natural out- 
growth, not merely of one individual 
mind of marked idiosyncrasy, but pos- 
sibly the first-fruits of a great harvest 
of imaginative literature, to burst 
forth from underneath thé cold, co- 
lourless mantle of the American edu- 
cation of the poet’s mind, as rapid, 
gorgeous, varied, and fantastic, as the 
cavent and bloom of flowering shrubs 
and grasses when the forward Ame- 
rican summer overleaps the spring, 
and melts its wintry snows, and warins 
all underneath into an instantaneous 
life. 

“There is a peculiar type,” he justly 
remarks, “of the American mind, 
which is strongly in revolt against 
American utilities, and which is pre- 
disposed, by the very monotony of its 
surroundings, to hues of contrast and 
attitudes of antagonism. We have 
seen the manifestation of this revolt 
in Edgar Poe, and even in Longfellow 
and Washington Irving. This impul-e 
induces them to become vagrants in 
imagination and reality, tourists in 
the old world of Europe, dreamers 
and artificers in the older world of 

try and romance ; and the contrast 
of that to which they attach them- 
selves, as compared with that which 
they fly from, is more stimulating 
than early association with such in- 
fluences is to us.” We subscribe to 
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every word of this; but we would 
add what, we believe, the writer has 
omitted for this cause only, that he 
has not witnessed recently upon the 
spot the working influence of the 
poetic .artist life of Rome upon: the 
minds of that class of Americans 
whose peculiarities have not escaped 
the shrewdness of his observation. 
And what we would thus add is this 
—that these’ revolting, imaginative 
Americans are, in increasing numbers, 
reir we = ee ee 
than in the lite world of “ poetry” 
aud of ecminean” Mr. Hawthorne’s 
book, indeed, might almost save us the 
trouble of pointing out how busily, 
and with what promise of excellence, 
his fellow-countrymen .are, not only 
dreaming, but embodying dreams in 
the old world region of art. But, 
although in his preface he has:honest- 
ly endexvoured to make this plain, 
readers unfamiliar with. the e€ 
of to-day might overlook his resti- 
tution to real artists of their works 
borrowed for his fictitious artist’s 
use ; or they might pardonably fait 
to understand that, in making resti- 
tution thus, he meant to restore their 
works to them unstripped of those 
attributes of excellence which deck 
them in the romance. To make our 
meaning definite and plain, we will 
make free, as he has done, with 
one name in especial. He has a 
chapter, in his first volume, entitled 
“Gleopatra.” In his preface he has 
righteously restored what there he 
styles, in simple prefatory prose, this 
“ magnificent .statue,” to its real, liv- 
ing, flesh and bleod:designer, William 
Story. The fitness of the epithet is 
such that we who:are ready to vouch 
for that fitness doubt not, for our 
ym that Mr. Hawthorne weighed, 

fore he penned, the very word 
“magnificent.” But the reader’s eye 
— pardonably pass it inconsider- 
ately by, or take it as a mere restitu- 
tory compliment. We, who know 
the statue and its designer well, as- 
sure him not only that the “ obiter 
dictum” of Mr. Hawthorne’s preface 
may be allowed, but that Mr. Story’s 
Cleopatra, in her actual marble, may 
bravely stand the test of comparison 
between herself and her counterpart 
in the romance. We cite her, not to 
confirm or controvert, in this place, 
our writer's zsthetical appreciation, 
but rather as an excuse for entering 
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her modeller’s studio, thence to illus- 
trate and to enlarge our remarks upon 
the strange promise which the train- 
ing of American realism is making to 
the ideal, in plastic no less than in 
poetic and other fictive art. Rebel 
at home against American mono- 
tony, the American artist will not, 
even in Rome, wear the shackles of 
conventionalism. See there, amongst 
his earlier efforts, a wolf, which is 
not the savage nurse of Romulus, but 
the familiar terror of our nursery days, 
eyeing Red Ridinghood herself — 
hunger scarcely glozed over with de- 
ceit of flattery. Then there is Hero, 
still in girlish form, lifting a torch, 
which shows an agony in the sweet 
eyes of the watcher, whose dainty 
naked feet are set upon the sand of 
that cruel Hellespont. Draped se- 
verely, in the close bodice and skirt 
of a German maiden, lifelike in the 
play of her delicate fingers plucking 
the divining-flower of lovers, ghost- 
like in the pensive droop of her eye- 
lids and the slim outline of her sha- 
dowy frame, Faust’s injured Margue- 
rite stands innocent as yet. Heavy 
fall the mallet-strokes on chisels, 
searching out the tawny terrors of 
the Egyptian’s panther-beauty from 
the marble block :—that is the Cleo- 
patra, whom our author has shown 
to you. Now push open the little 
swinging door that guards the inner 
studio. You shall almost start and 
draw back your foot before the tow- 
ering height and passionate energy of 
her who lifts one hand to heaven for 
help, and in the other grasps a scimi- 
tar. She is no Greek: you see it 
by one glance at the bold arch un- 
der which quiver nostrils breathing 
vengeance. Clytemnestra prayed not 
so when Atgistheus was to strike. 
She is no Roman either. Lucretia 
looked not up, but down along the 
sword, shame blending with savage 
indignation before she buried it hilt- 
deep in the breast a Tarquin’s touch 
had soiled. The widow of Manasseh 
knows nor Clytemnestra’s ss nor 
Lucretia’s forced ignominy. Hebrew 
Judith looks up and prays before her 
woman’s arm deals the dread execu- 
tion-blow upon the tyrant, drunk with 
wine, and ~— and blood. 

Now this William Story, to whom 
a few short years in Italy have fur- 
nished time to master so much of 
that hard craft which teaches artist- 
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fingers to give substance to the visions 
of an artist-brain : this William Story, 
“whom,” his countryman is not too 
bold to say, “his country and the 
world will not long fail to appreciate” 
—he is not only a graceful poet and 
literary critic—such accomplishments 
are helps, not hindrances, to develop- 
ment of an artistic power—but he is, 
in all sober seriousness, a New Eng- 
land barrister ! 

An only son, he inherits from. his 
father more than a mere name illus- 
trious in the annals of jurisprudence. 
If his early successful career at the 
bar be no fallacious token, the fasci- 
nation of the artist power and life 
has robbed the American bench of a 
second Justice Story. He fills u 
still a portion of his laborious life 
with editing the judgments and deci- 
sions of his honoured father’s admir- 
able legal science. His is, beyonda 
doubt, a mind and temper in that re- 
volt of which the critic speaks: but 
mark the significant circumstance: 
true to an English origin, true to the 
United-Statesman’spolitical tradition, 
the disloyalty of such a rebel is loyal, 
after all—loyal in the word’s truest 
sense—never lawless, even in full re- 
bellion. 


Is not this symptomatic? May 


not this be the complex characteristic 


of a whole order of imaginative, ideal, 
poetical, artistic minds, wherewith 
it may be designed that America shall 
yet enrich most bountifully the life- 
slood of the nations? Unless a man 


have a very ‘narrow, bigoted nation- 
alism in his soul—a prejudice, not a 
pees he not wish it may 

so? The least attractive of Ame- 
rican peculiarities are often justly 


said to be-exaggerations of our own; 
and, beholding them, we may righ- 
teously take no little of their shame to. 
our own selves. Shall we not, then, 
righteously count it asan honour and a 
joy to us if, out of what are some of 
our own intellectual and mental de- 
ficiencies, we shall see spring up, in 
spite of, nay, almost in virtue of, re- 
pression and discouragement, bolder, 
grander, fuller, more varied, develop- 
ments of sesthetical taste and power? 

And truly marvellous is the display 
of both in this rare book of Monte 
Beni. Display, indeed, is not the 
word. In reading it, a sense is brought 
upon the mind, rather than a sight 
shown it. There is plenty of de- 
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scriptive power, minute and life-like. 
Witness, for instance, that “ drawing 
from the round,” as artists say, of 
the Faun’s Greek statue, which quick- 
ened the germ of this whole strange 
conception in the romancer’s mind; 
witness the, wild animation of the 
dance under shadow of the Borg- 
hese pines, as classical as if Poussin 
had drawn, as natural as if Turner 
had painted, as grotesque as if 
Callot had etched, as fantastic as 
if Hoffman had dreamed it ; witness 
the mobile shiftings of the moist clay 
beneath the sculptor’s fingers when 
he models, in the old keep among 
the Apennines, the bust of its myste- 
rious master ; witness the pale golden 
gleams which shine out of the glass 
of choice Tuscan wine, the perfume 
of which escapes and scents the air 
and flavours our very palate as we 
read how Kenyon sipped it; wit- 
ness, again, the contrast between the 
humming fuss and bustle of the gay 
marketing crowd on the piazza of 
Perugia, with the solemn, placid per- 
manence of the act of benediction 
by the Pope in bronze. But for wit- 
ness we might transcribe the book. 
Yes, the man of letters has mused 
amongst the men of plastic and pic- 
torial art, with kindred thought and 
feeling; then made his letters do, 
with marvellous facility and grace and 
energetic force, what they demand of 
clay-and marble, pigment and canvas 
to do for them. 

Still we say, that in reading this 
romance, a sense rather than a sight 
is present to the mind. Giving up 
ourselves to feel, rather than rousing 
ourselves to look, we own, most un- 
reservedly, the magic of the writer’s 
art. When he demands of us to see 
or hear with him, we sometimes re- 
bel against what seems to be the for- 
getfulness of his observation, until it 
turns out to be an apparent contra- 
diction, caused, perhaps, in part, by 
its minuteness. Thus, for instance, 
when he bids us take note that the 
“Ttalian climate robs age of its re- 
verence’—when he tells us that “in 
Italy, whenever man has once hewn 
astone, Nature forthwith relinquishes 
her right to it, and never lays her fin- 
ger on it ”—when he assures 
us that “not the Coliseum, nor the 
tombs of the 7 Way, nor the 
oldest pillar in the Forum, nor any 
other Roman ruin, ever gives the im- 
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pression of venerable antiquity which 
we gather, along with the ivy, from 
the gray walls of an English Abbey,” 
forthwith ourindelible recollections of 
Rome rise to remonstrate. He has for- 
gotten, we say, how grass, and shrubs, 
and flowers make a wild parterre of 
those vaulted basements whence the 
stone steps of the Coliseum have been 
stripped. He has forgotten how 
Cecilia Metella’s rounded tomb is 
coat with semi-mournful hangings 
of dark ivy. He forgets how maiden’s 
hair, hart’s tongue, and other ferns, 
with.mosses and with lichens loving 
moisture, cling about the arches of 
long aqueducts, or the marble figures 
from whose arms the Roman foun- 
tains gush. But presently we find 
each one of these .particulars enume- 
rated—not one forgotten. All that 
he meant was, at risk of seeming con- 
tradiction, to recall or to produce the 
just impression made by the sharp- 
ness of a cornice, the polish of a 
marble shaft, the compactness of a 
brickwork set up against a clear 
bright sky that tn and there has 
spared to disintegrate the handiwork 
of builders who, twenty centuries ago, 
themselves have crumbled into dust. 

So itis, when, by the rushing tumble 
of the water into the great fantastic 
basin of the Trevi, he points .a:con- 
trast by the question—“ If we had 
this waterpower in onegf our Ameri- 
can cities, would they employ it to 
turn the machinery of a cotton amill, 
I wonder?’ Again for a momenta 
fractious reminiscence is aroused. We 
call to mind how we stood by the Aqua 
Paolina, above the sacred legendary 
spot where San Pietro in Montorio 
marks the — of the martyrdom of 
Cephas. e stood, and mused, and 
gazed upon the pergen of Rome 
outspread beneath us, and let the ear 
be soothed by the full deep music of 
the noble falling stream. men were 
we aware of an artisan in shirt sleeves, 
tucked up to let the indigo-dyed fore- 
arm free. An odour of oil was on 
him, and he was dusted with the 
demon-dust of shoddy. “Di qua, 
Signor, di qua. E vi fard vedere 

nde bell’ cosa, si!’ Whereon he 
eads us, coy but curious, down a 
flight of steps where ponderous water- 
wheels set cloth mills spinning, and 
Transteverine girls’ fingers set teazle- 
heads in frames. What more could 
Mr. Hawthorne’s Yankee fellow- 
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townsmen do to answer his query by 
the gushing of the Trevi? We be- 
think us, likewise, of the gasometer 
upon the Campus Martius--of the 
customs and excise office within the 
pillared temple of the pious Antonine 
—of the fish-stalls underneath Octa- 
via’s portico—of the blacksmiths’ 
forges in the basement of the theatre 
of Marcellus — of the horserider’s 
arena within the mausoleum of Augus- 
tus—and of the hay-lofts in the arches 
of the Cesars’ palaces. “ Utilitarian 
desecrations these,” we feel inclined 
to cry, “which ‘Barn burners’ or 
‘ Hardshell’ democrats could not im- 
prove upon, should those adventurous 
politicians come filibustering to Rome, 
annexing the.‘Eye-talian metropolis’ 
itself to the United States.” 

But no. With the sole exception, 
perhaps, of the gasometer's tall brick 
chimney (the “-column of Gaseus 
Fumus’ we heard some hapless pun- 
ster call it), all these pretences at a 
show of industry and busy commerce 
are so flimsy—so preposterous—so 
grotesquely congruous with ruins, even 
in their ramshackle incongruity, that 
Mr. Hawthorne is quite right in disre- 
garding them, and in treating even a 

ing allusion to the keen, stirring, 
irreverent enterprise of the new west- 
ern life across the ocean as a thing 
in glaring, trenchant contradiction to 
sight, and sagnd, and thought, and 
feeling, even in the most modern 
streets of ancient Rome. 

We are confident that we shall do 
well to treat as mere impertinences 
within ourselves these insubordinate 
tendencies of memory to raise ques- 
tions and, forsooth, to detect incon- 
sistencies in the finished sketches, 
which a rare genius sets before us thus. 

Hawthorne has compounded 
an atmosphere by subtle chemistry. 
Do not attempt to analyse it, reader ; 
your chemistry shall scarce be foun 
to match the subtlety of his. But 
breathe it, and say, does it not reek 
of Rome? The illusion and the dis- 
enchantment—the feverishness and 
the languor—the quickening of fanc 
and the listless dreaminess—the end- 
less variety and the pervading mono- 
tony—the regret and the exultation— 
the sunny joyousness and the um- 


brageous melancholy—the absorbing © 


influences of art and the frequent 
abandonment of spirit to the soothing 
of nature’s witchery—the dull sense 
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of oppression at the foot of the old 
tower where Hilda dwells—the pure 
exhilaration of breathing on its top- 
most battlement the liquid air which 
her doves’ pinions cleave—the streeti- 
ness, if one may dare to write it, of the 
narrow Roman streets—the more than 
country freshness of the wide Roman 
campagna ; all these, and countless 
other paradoxes, combine to make 
us live our Roman hours again in the 
tricksy moments during which our 
eyes skim these mesmeric volumes. 
Who has not felt—who would not 
have written, if he only could, of his 
experiences of Rome, with the alter- 
nate pettish anger and petting indul- 
gence which play at hide and seek 
throughout these pages ? 

Nothing seems absent ; not the 
blending of the heavy sickening odour 
from burnt incense gums, with the 
wood fragrance of anemones and 
violets, beneath the ilex grove ; not 
the rustle of the lizard on dry leaves, 
heard in spite of the rattle and crash 
of French muskets on the paving- 
stones, or the clanking sabres of the 
Pontifical dragoons ; not the whine 
of Beppo, begging for baiocchi on the 
steps of the Trinita de Monti, break- 
ing the long historic wail which 
sounds there in our ears as a per- 
petual dirge from the generations of 
struggling, suffering mankind ; not 
the austere sanctity of memories from 
the catacombs, marred, and mauled, 
and mazed, and lost at last amidst 
tlie Inquisition prison cells, or the 
long corridors and stately galleries 
which the magnificence of ghostly 
Borgias haunts and stains. 

Even the impossibilities appear 
robable, not merely, as we take it, 
‘from the marvellous skill and con- 

sistency with which their portrait is 
elaborated,” but from the inherent 
probability that the mind, amidst 
certain surroundings, will and does 
consent to hold some of its positive 
laws of conception, and even of judg- 
ment, in-partial abeyance. The words 
in italics are from the criticism of the 
Times’ reviewer. We assent; but 
as in our former quotation, on condi- 
tion of liberty to add to them. Else- 
where the same critic opines that, 
“possibly the author was conscious 
of a strain in contrasting such a super- 
natural being as his Faun with the 
common everyday life of the Rome 
around him. At all events, it is a 
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startling effect to be got out of gal- 
leries and museums from the hints 
and suggestions of classified cata- 
logued art.” 

‘We venture to repeat our impres- 
sion that this criticism is the product 
of a pen whose wielder’s reminiscences 
of “the Rome around,” the poet, ro- 
mancer, artist, or sympathizer, with 
their moods and tempers, have had 
time to grow dim. There is no such 

reat strain ; the effect is not so start- 

ing. In saying this we do not di- 
mimish from, but contribute to, the 
rightful appreciation of the genius 
aan Sounliaten thisromance. “ Com- 
munia proprié dicere ;” this is the 
triumph of the writer, even of him 
who shall aim at, or, without aiming 
at, accomplish admirably a novel effect 
in literature. One singular merit in 
this production is the keenness where- 
with its author has gained insight into 
the abnormal condition of zsthetical, 
perhaps even of moral sense, into 
which many minds come by contact 
with the artistic, and especially the 
antique artistical aspect of me. 
He has not failed to remark how it 
will subjugate and master some with 
an entire mastery, as witness his caus- 
tic, appreciative, regretful, admiring 
notice of Rome’s greatest modern 
nursling of art, John Gibson, that 
“ Englishman endowed with a beauti- 
ful fancy, and ssing at his fingers’ 
ends the capability of doing beautiful 
things ; who, gifted with a more de- 
licate power than any other man alive, 
had foregone to be a Christian reality, 
and perverted himself to be a Pagan 
idealist, whose business, or efficacy, in 
our present world it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to define.” 
ut that complete subjugation in a 
ae, crowning instance, is but the 
thorough leavening of one mind by a 
leaven, of which the first fermentation 
begins in many, but stops short sud- 
denly, or waxes feeble and dies out. 
Happily enough, we say, and so, we 
think, says Mr. Hawthorne, although 
he has not only recognised, and con- 
sciously exhibited to us its liveliness, 
but has suffered it to work within 
himself beyond what he seems con- 
scious of. 

That “the Faun of Praxitelesshould 
walk down from its pedestal and be- 
come the most prominent of the 
dramatis persone” in a romance of 
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modern life, is, we grant to the Times’ 
reviewer, a “transcendental process.” 
But without insisting, as we might, 
on the objection that his sentence, as 
it stands, ignores the pains our writer 
takes to make impossibility shade off 
intothe probable, we ask him whether 
there was not wrought within himself 
at Rome, if but for one fleeting mo- 
ment, a frame of mind in which that 
transcendentalism would scarcely have 
seemed to transcend after all, the 
limits of the definite space in which 
his own fancy played. When he saw 
—literally saw—could almost have 
taken affidavit of the sight, before his 
burly compatriot—a county magistrate 
and baronet—who elbowed him there 
in the pavilion of the Belvedere ;— 
when he saw, we say, the bent brow 
of the Apollo spring back from indig- 
nation to the calm of a just vengeance 
satisfied, as the shaft sped from his 
twanging bow ;—when, in the Bracchio 
Nuovo, he saw the eyelids of the 
queenly bust of Juno just droop a 
momentary condescending approba- 
tion of some votive offering ;—when 
elsewhere in those galleries, he posi- 
tively felt the moved air play upon 
his cheek, at the fanning of the lost 
and gone wings of the so-called “genius 
of the Vatican ;’—would it have 
startled him indeed ; would he have 
thought it an unconscionable strain 
upon his rarefied imagination to be 
told, “the Faun at the Capitol has 
laughed outright this morning, and 
leapt down from his pedestal ?” 
mprobabilities—for impossibilities 
have almost faded out of being in that 
bright soft Pagan glamour—improba- 
bilities are become probable. Im- 
proprieties: thisis more serious, almost 
proper ; almost, not altogether. The 
same happy audacity which has em- 
boldene the writer to believe in, and 
appeal to, the strange zsthetical de- 
lusion, which he has felt in excess, 
but not in contradiction, of the ex- 
rience of less poetic natures than 
is own; that same happy audacity 
rises to an almost holy beliness of re- 
buke when he reminds us of the 
Paganism, pardonable in Pagans, but 
t, questionably pardonable in us, 
which blots and fouls our modern im- 
itation of the old Pagan plastic art. 
We had designed to write our paper 
without isolating extracts from the 
context ; but on this delicate ground 
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it is but honest to let the very foot of 
him who treads it set the foot-print. 


** Not a nude figure, I hope,” observed 
Miriam. “Every young sculptor seems 
to think that he must give the world a 
specimen of indecorous womanhood, and 
call it Eve, Venus, a nymph, or any 
name that may apologise for a lack of 
decent clothing. Iam weary, even more 
than I am ashamed, of seeing such things. 
Nowadays people are as good as born in 
their clothes, and there is practically not 
a nude human being in existence. An 
artist, therefore, as you must candidly 
confess, cannot sculpture nudity with a 
pure heart, if oniy because he is compelled 
to steal guilty. glim at hired models. 
The marble inevitably loses its chastit 
under such circumstances. AnoldGree 
sculptor, no doubt, found his models in 
the open sunshine, and among pure and 
princely maidens, and thus the nude 
statues of antiquity are as modest as 
violets, and sufficiently draped in their 
own beauty.” 


The apology for the dead and gone 
Pagan artist, compatriot of her who 
dedicated at ashrine a patera moulded 
on the outline of her own breast, as 
being the most beautiful gift she 
could think of, may pass. It is not 
without some force—valeat quantum. 
But, honestly, it will not do to dis- 
miss lightly the accompanying indict- 
ment. Ah! we cannot forget how, 
through the dull medium of the con- 
ventional atmosphere of the studio, 
one day, the chink of copper pieces, 
counted outto a poor cittadina maiden 
for those hired glimpses—be they 
guilty as he writes, or guiltless in 
intention, as we verily hope—broke 
through the spell of unreality, and 
made us ask ourselves, as Mr. Haw- 
thorne asks, “ What shall excuse the 
reality of this degradation?’ Butstep- 
ping aside from this delicate ground 
again, let us ourselves take courage 
to account for the expression we have 
dared to use touching the unconscious 
working of the old mythological spell 
upon the author’s own mind, as shown 
us, not of set purpose, in his work. 
Fascinating as his conception is, there 
is something about it which is like- 
wise extraordinarily repulsive now 
and then. He has seen this himself, 
and almost owned it, in the sentence, 
“ Neither man nor animal, and yet no 
monster; but a being in whom both 
races meet on friendly ground! The 
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idea grows coarse as we handle it, and 
hardens in our ? 

Delicate, indeed, has been his hand- 
ling, marvellously so. Exquisite has 
been his chiselling, as if some subtle 
magic had tempered the sculptor’s 
steel. Nevertheless that foregone 
ews of censure creeps out of the 

rst chapter, on tomany pages through 
the book, and crosses the delight with 
which we read. Not but what we 
wish some other epithet than “coarse” 
had been selected by the self-censor. 
Of coarseness, in its usual acceptation, 
not one trace disfigures his anomalous 
creation. 

But there is something against 
which the dignity of what is purely 
human revolts from time to time, es- 
pecially when we are pressed with 
the suggestion that his Donatello is 
indeed, a human, not to say the hu- 
man type. 

For Mr. Hawthorne puts a daring 
question into one speaker’s mouth :— 
“The story of the Fall of Man ! is it 
not repeated in our romance of Monte 
Beni ?” 

True, the question there is uttered 
by Miriam, a dark mysterious woman, 
overshadowed by suspicion of one 
great crime, accomplice if not insti- 
gator of another. But her suggestion 
is taken up, and her dark speculation 
is re-uttered by a worthier than she. 
“Did Adam fall,” asks Kenyon, “that 
we might ultimately rise to a far 
loftier Paradise than his?’ Leaving 
unanswered the second question, we 
take exception to the first in limune. 
The Fall of Man is not repeated in this 
wild romance, because, for better or for 
worse, a bar sinister is placed from 
the first, and all along, upon the 
scutcheon of your sinning creature’s 
very humanity. Whether or no the 
human creature may ascend, recover- 
ed from fall, to nobler heightthan had 
been his, unfallen,—is matter of spe- 
culation quite distinct and separate 
from the question whether the human 
tainted with the bestial can become 
more truly human by acrime. The 
excuse for Donatello, if he is to be ex- 
cused, is surely this, that in perpetra- 
ting his savage deed, he was obeying 
an instinct rather than transgressing 
a recognised moral law ; an instinct, 
moreover, of self-defence rather than 
of self-indulgence. “Sin,” says the 
sculptor, “has educated Donatello, 
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and elevated him.” But though un- 
governable hate and wild revenge be 
sin indeed in man; is it then sin when 
the wild beast springs at the throat 
of the creature which threatens its 
mate in cavern or in woodland ? Does 
not Donatellg insinuate this apology 
for his own deed, when his friend 
questions him upon his solitary tower 
about the moral of the shrub’s growth 
upon its solid platform? “It teaches 
me nothing,” said the simple Dona- 
tello, stooping over the plant, and 
perplexing himself with a minute 
scrutiny ; “ but here was a worm that 
would own killed it ; an ugly creature, 
which I will fling over the battle- 
ments.” 

The parallel between the Fall of 
Man and the Romance of Monte 
Beni, is damaged if not destroyed be- 
forehand, by the postulate concerning 
the Faun’s wild nature: “the being 
represented is endowed with no prin- 
ciple of virtue.” Not such was he 
that sinned in Eden. 

It is true that in the very moment 
of the murder he commits, Donatello 
is made human. His eyes are said to 
blaze with a “fierce energy” that “had 
kindled him into a man.” But as 
we read the words, back went our 
thoughts straightway to the first grin 
of hate that we were shown upon his 
Faun-like features, when at sight of 
Miriam’s persecutor, his own destined 
victim,—*“the expression of his face 
was fearfully changed: his lips were 
drawn apart so as to disclose his set 
teeth, thus giving him a look of ani- 
mal a Shall we be forgiven here 
for making the avowal of a grotesque- 
ly hideous thought that has been 
haunting us ? 

“The pointed furry ears, sole indi- 
cation” in the Faun carved by Praxi- 
teles of the “wild forest nature,” 
which, it is allowed expressly, has in 
coarser representations of such crea- 
tures “another token of brute kindred 
—a certain caudal appendage,”— 
these suggest to us a parallel between 
the Arcady of classic heathendom, 
and a far other region than the Eden 
whence sinning Man was driven. 

“ After all,” says Mr. Hawthorne, 
“the idea of Praxiteles may have 
been no dream ; but rather a poet’s 
reminiscence of a period when man’s 
affinity with nature was more strict, 
and his fellowship with every living 
thing more intimate and dear.” 
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A graceful reminiscence or, at bot- 
tom, a hideous caricature ? 

Man’s affinity was no such consan- 
guinity, for certain, in the true golden 
age. Among the sylvan creatures 
was no help meet for him. The 
pointed furry ears and whisking tail 
of fauns, smacks of a savagery that 
herds with beasts as fellows, not of a 
primeval dignity of man, lordly 
though kindly king over them all in 
Eden. 

We must out with it. Chiron the 
man-horse, Minotaur the man-bull, 
Lycaon the man-wolf, are all as clas- 
sical as a Greek myth can rhyme, as 
a Greek chisel carve them. They are 
first cousins of furry-eared Fauns be- 
yond a doubt. And they ¢ back 
our minds,—oh, pardon us Homer, 
Hesiod, Hawthorne !—not from Ar- 
cady to Eden:—but, to Catlin’s North 
American Indians. 

“Tt was seldom Donatello’s im- 
pulse to express himself copiously in 
words. His usual modes of demon- 
stration were by the natural language 
of gesture, the instinctive movement 
of his agile frame, and the unconsci- 
ous play of his features, which, within 
a limited range of thought and emo- 
tion, would speak volumes in a mo- 
ment.” 

Might not the words be written of 
some young brave of the Ojibbeways? 
Dancing the bear-dance, robed in the 
buffalo-robe, clad in the wolf-skin, 
the pointed ears, the branching horns, 
topping the warrior’s head ; the tail, 
that “token of brute kindred,” sway- 
ing to and fro behind with the motion 
of the lithe limbs of the dancer ;— 
have we not there a type, which the 
imagination of a Praxiteles might, 
after long centuries, looking back 
through the prism of tradition, chas- 
ten and modify, till his furry-eared 
Faun should skip with redeeming 
gracefulness, up and on to the classic 
pedestal ? Then, if such a Faun should 
ever come leaping down again, and, 
in a moment of recovered savagery, 
should kill, might we not expect to 
see the creature, true to the nature 
of the “totem” of its tribe, the prowl- 
ing wolf or grizzly bear, lick its chops 
after blood, sooner than gain an edu- 
cation by remorse for sin ? 

We cannot forgive those pointed 
lynx ears, which Mr. Hawthorne’s self 
sets our fingers feeling for among his 
mystic Tuscan’s curls. 
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But once forget them, once concede 
an ampler, more entire humanity to 
Donatello, and what can be more 
striking, more appalling, than those 
beginnings of his understanding that 
he has done a cursed deed ? 

““Forevermore, Miriam,” said Dona- 
tello ; “cemented with his blood !” 


‘The young man started at the word 
which he had himself spoken ; it may be 
that it brought home, to the simplicity 
of his imagination, what he had not be- 
fore dreamed of—the ever-increasing 
loathsomeness of a union that consists 
in guilt. Cemented with blood, which 
would corrupt and grow more noisome for 
ever and for ever, but bind them none the 
less strictly for that,” 


And yet again : 


“Tt is a terrible thought, that an in- 
dividual wrong-doing melts into the 
great mass of human crime, and makes 
us—who dreamed only of our own little 
separate sin—makes us guilty of the 
whole. And thus Miriam and her lover 
were not an insulated pair, but members 
of an innumerable confraternity of guilty 
ones, all shuddering at each other.” 


Our readers will have observed 
that we have talked with them all 
along as those who have both read and 
thought over the book in question. 
Except incidentally we have neither 
given nor attempted to give a con- 
nected account of it. We purposely 
abstained from doing so. If they 
have read, they do know, if they have 
-_ let them read, and they will know 
why. 

One other observation they will 
doubtless make, that we have irregu- 
larly transgressed our self-imposed 
law, against isolating extracts from 
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such a book as this. Since we have 
done so, let us transgress a last time : 
our apology shall be, that it is good 
to underline the passages, which 
show us how things familiar in their 
beauty to the men of Europe affect 
the thought, and taste, and fancy, of 
their kinsmen from the prosaic cities 
of the great western world. The 
American artist speaks of storied 
lass in the stone framework of a 
othic church. 


**It isa woful thing, a sad necessity 
that any Christian soul should pass from 
earth without once seeing an antique 
painted window, with the bright Italian 
sunshine glowing through it! There is 
no other such true symbol of the glories 
of the better world, where a celestial ra- 
diance will be inherent in all things and 
persons, and render each continually 
transparent to the sight of all. a 

‘The friends left the church, and, 
looking up from the exterior, at the win- 
dow which they had just been contem- 
plating within, nothing was visible but 
the merest outline of dusky shapes. 
Neither the individual likeness of saint, 
angel, nor Saviour, and far less the com- 
bined scheme and purport of the picture, 
could anywise be made out. That mi- 
racle of radiant art, thus viewed, was 
nothing better than an incomprehensible 
obscurity, without a gleam of beauty to 
induce the beholder to attempt unravel- 
ling it. 

*** All this,’ thought the sculptor, 
‘is a most forcible emblem of the differ- 
ent aspect of religious truth and sacred 
story, as viewed from the warm interior 
of belief, or from its cold and dreary 
outside. Christian faith is a grand ca- 
thedral, with divinely-pictured windows. 
Standing without, you see no glory, nor 
can possibly imagine any; standing within 
every ray of light revealsa harmony of 
unspeakable splendours.’” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE TRUE STORY OF LARS VONVED—continued. 


“T sarp,” resumed Captain Vinter- 
dalen, “that the ship of Lars Vonved 
was ona cruise to Iceland and to 
Greenland when Count Vonved was 
imprisoned and tried. During this 
cruise the captain of the Herkules, a 
brave and exceedingly gentle and 
kind-hearted old man, with whom Lars 
Vonved had ever been a special 
favourite, died at sea on the home- 
ward passage, and the first lieutenant, 
Bjérn Léghelle by name, and a Nord- 
lander by birth, of course assumed the 
command. Lieutenant Léghelle was 
as much hated and feared as the de- 
ceased captain had been beloved. He 
was naturally a coarse, unfeeling, 
brutal tyrant; and although a good 
seaman, he wasa profoundly ignorant 
man in every other respect, and was 
habitually gross, both in manners 
and language. More than eight 
months had elapsed since any news 
from Denmark had been received on 
board the Herkules, and every one 
was naturally exceedingly anxious to 
learn what had happened in that long 
interval to personally interest him. 
The ship, on entering the Sound, was 
hove-to oft Elsinore, expressly to ob- 
tain intelligence of the latest events 
of that exciting period, when our 
noble country—for a noble little 
country Denmark is!—was fighting for 
her very existence as a nation against 
a worldinarms. In compliance with 
the signal hoisted, a boat speedily put 
off from Kronborg. The officer in 
the boat alone boarded the Herkules, 
bringing with him a bundle of news- 
apers. Lieutenant Léghelle at once 
[e him to the cabin, to overhaul the 
world’s news. For a full hour the 
remained below, and meanwhile all 
the officers had clustered on the 
quarter-deck, eagerly exchanging con- 
jectures on the possible events which 
ad happened, whilst the crew held 
whispered converse with the men in 
the boat at the main-channels. At 
length the acting captain, Lieutenant 
Lighelle, reappeared, and, stalking 
into the midst of the officers, he 
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shouted, in a voice that was distinctly 
heard by every seaman on deck— 
‘Here’s grand news! That hoary 
villain, Count Vonved, has been 
brought up with a round turn at last! 
Ay, jambed hard and clinched fast, 
and never a knife at hand to cut the 
seizings! The old scoundrel is con- 
demned to die the death of a traitor! 
They ought to have brought him on 
the scaffold forty years age!’ As he 
spake these words, amid the breath- 
less silence of the officers and crew, 
he stared full at young Lars Vonved, 
whom he had long hated—for what 
reason he himself only knew. Lars 
had listened with mingled horror and 
incredulity ; and when he could speak 
—for at first the shock almost para- 
lyzed him—he firmly demanded what 
was meant by such a statement ? 
Lieutenant Léghelle replied by relat- 
ing in atone of triumphant malignity 
—teferring, as he spoke, to the official 
gazette—the trial and condemnation 
of the Count of Elsinore; and he 
concluded by observing, with a dia- 
bolical sneer, that he would give 
young Lars leave of absence on the 
morrow, expressly to witness the pub- 
lic breaking of his grandfather’s 
shields in Kongens Nytorv.” 

“The breaking of his shields? 
What does that mean ?” 

“T willexplain. Theshields of the 
Knights of the illustrious order of the 
Elephant, andalso those of the Knights 
Grand Cross of the Dannebrog, are 
suspended in the gallery of the chapel 
of the Royal Palace of Frederiksborg, 
during their lifetime, and when they 
die, their shields are removed to a 
crypt, or under-ground hall, and 
arranged in order. The shield of 
Napoleon the Great has recently been 
added to those of the deceased 
knights. Count Vonved was a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Dannebrog, and 
a Knight of the Elephant—nobles 
only being admitted into the latter 
order. For. nearly sixty years his 
shields, or escutcheons, of the two 
orders had occupied a distinguished 
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place in the gallery, and he had for 
some time been the senior knight of 
both orders. When a knight is 
attainted, his shield is torn down 
from its place of honour, and, with 
sound of trumpet and proclamation 
of heralds, is borne to the chief public 
square, and there literally broken to 
pieces by the headsman—a degrada- 
tion than which nothing can surpass. 
And the shields of the Count of El- 
sinore were to be thus penmey broken 
in the huge place of Kongens Nytorv 
on the morrow, and it was to behold 
this frightful infamy of his grand- 
father that Lieutenant Léghelle pro- 
— to grant leave of absence to 
rs Vonved.” 

“O, the cowardly wretch! the 
monster! the demon!” exclaimed 
Madame Vinterdalen, with heartfelt 
abhorrence. 

“Ay, he was a viperous wretch, 
and his proposition was fiendish. The 
officers and crew of the Herkules 
could not restrain their indignation, 
and murmurs and muttered execra- 
tions burst forth on every side.” 

“ And Lars Vonved himself? What 
said he?” 

A ghastly smile flickered o’er the 
lineaments of Captain Vinterdalen, 
and he answered, in a low terrible 
voice— 

“Lars Vonved spoke not a word ; 
but he uplifted his right arm, an 
smote the foul-mouthed tyrant—smote 
him to the deck, bleeding and sense- 


ess, 

“ Not dead !” 

“Very nearly so. The blow had 
horribly shattered his jaw and mouth, 
and it was believed he must die; but 
he eventually recovered, and yet liv 
and yet suffers a richly-merite 
punishment—for he is miserably 
maimed, and cannot articulate dis- 
tinctly. Ay, a single blow from the 
hand of Lars Vonved heavily avenged 
his grandsire on that vile wretch. 
Lars was only a stripling of nineteen, 
but even then his arm was mighty to 

“ What I have heard, then, is true 
—Lars Vonved is now a man of enor- 
mous bodily strength ?”’ 

“There are doubtless stronger men 
in the world; but he has never yet 
met with one who could return his 
grip, or withstand his blow. But tell 
me, Amalia, dost thou pity Léghelle ?” 
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“No, I do not. 
befel him.” 

“And dost thou condemn youn, 
Lars Vonved for smiting hiscaptain 1’ 

“T blame him not. There are some 
provocations so indescribably diaboli- 
cal, that they remove the perpetrator 
beyond the pale even of woman’s pity; 
and had Léghelle died on the spot 
from the blow of Lars Vonved, all my 
sympathy would have been with the 
noble youth. No human being, pos- 
sessing a spark of honourable feeling, 
would condemn Lars Vonved for doing 
what he did.” 

A gleam of intense joy and thank- 
fulness uplit the features of Captain 
Vinterdalen as he listened to the spi- 
rited words of his wife. 

“ And yet,” continued he, “ though 
no man worthy the name of man, con- 
demned, in his heart, Lars Vonved, 
the laws—the pitiless iron laws— 
awarded him the penalty of death.” 

“ Ah me !” 

“That was inevitable. By the na- 
val laws of all nations, to strike a su- 
perior officer is a crime punishable by 
death. The court-martial, however, 
strongly recommended him to the 
mercy of the king, on the ground that 
the provocation given him by Lieu- 
tenant Lighelle, as proved by the 
unanimous testimony of the officers of 
the Herkules, was most dastardly and 
infamous. The king did not overlook 
the recommendation.” 

“He granted mercy ?” 

“ Ay, he granted mercy!” rejoined 
Captain Vinterdalen, and he fairly 
hissed the words through his teeth, in 
a manner that caused his wife to start 
and shudder. “ What thinkest thou 
was this royal mercy ?”’ 

“ A free pardon?” murmured Ama- 
lia, almost frightened by the look and 
attitude of her husband. 

“ A free pardon !” echoed he, with 
a wild gurgling laugh. “No, buta 
doom worse than death itself. Lars 
Vonved’s sentence was changed to 
slavery for life: the last of the Val- 
demars was doomed, at theage of nine- 
teen, to pass the residue of his life as 
a convict, a ‘ slave,’ a constant associ- 
ate of the vilest felons. There was 
mercy for you! royal mercy! kingly 
mercy! mercy from the fountain of 
— justice. Live King Frede- 
rick !” 

Captain Vinterdalen’s long-sustain- 
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ed composure began to give way as 
he narrated the monstrous legal cru- 
elty to which Lars Vonved had been 
a Victim, and so irrepressible grew his 
emotion, that_his wife trembled, and 
for the first time she inwardly re- 
gretted that she had urged, and ina 
manner compelled him to relate the 
true story of the life of the Baltic 
Rover. 

“ Ay,” continued he, with an in- 
creasing excitement, which he no 
longer cared to suppress, “they seized 
Lars Vonved, and clad him in the ab- 
horrent garb of felonry—and felonry 
of the blackest dye, for he was classed 
with the very worst of criminals. The 
last of the Valdemars was clothed in 
the grey felon uniform, with black 
sleeves to his jacket, and an iron clasp 
round his leg, upheld by a bar con- 
nected with a ring above the knee. 
Thus was he sent forth to labour on 
the roads and public works, in the 
day-time, and at night he was chained 
to a fellow-slave, and slept in a fetid 
dungeon in close contact with some 
fifty other slaves. He received only 
the government allowance of eight 
skillings (2}d.) a day, to purchase food 
at the slaves’ commissariat, and an 
8ib. loaf of black rye-bread was also 

iven him every four days. His fel- 
Cake or comrade-felon, to whom 
he was closely chained every night, 
was a man who had been a thief from 
childhood, and who had spent three- 
fourths of his life in prisons, until he 
was finally condemned to hopeless 
slavery for the remainder of his exist- 
ence. With that loathsome wretch, 
Lars Vonved toiled—with him he ate 
—by his side he slept—day and night 
they breathed the same air, shared 
the same lot. Do you hear, and do 
you understand, Amalia?’ 

“Yes, Vinterdalen,” answered she, 
in a subdued, soothing tone; “I under- 
stand, alas ! only too well!” 

“Ha! you comprehend, now, the 
‘mercy’ of the king. The Book says 
‘the mercies of the wicked are cruel’ 
—does it not? See! that was the 
mercy of King Frederick ! He spared 
the life of the grandson of Knut Von- 
ved—he spared the life of Lars Von- 
ved, Count of Elsinore—for from the 
moment his grandsire was attainted, 
Lars legally became Count of Elsinore, 
sinee the attainder was specially re- 
stricted to the immediate offender— 
he spared the life, I say, of Lars Von- 
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ved, Count of Elsinore, the last de- 
scendant and representative of the 
ancient Kings of Denmark—spared it 
- to doom the youthful victim to 
a fate a thousand-fold worse than 
death !” 

“Vinterdalen !’”’ exclaimed his wife, 
now quite alarmed at the terrible 
emotion her husband openly mani- 
fested ; “do not agitate yourself so— 

ray do not. Wilhelm, dear Wil- 
nelm, you must” —— 

“ Silence, wife!” sternly and fierce- 
ly cried Captain Vinterdalen. “ You 
insisted that I should tell you the true 
story of Lars Vonved, and you shall 
have it now, happen what may. The 
cup is ready mixed, and you and I 
will drain it together to the last dregs. 
It was to be. I have long foreseen 
this inevitable hour, and it is now 
come. I cannot spare thee if I would. 
Let our destiny be fulfilled !” 

He spoke with asavage vehemence, 
and as though proudly defiant of fate 
itself; but his voice had an undertone 
of dire misery, remorse, and despair ; 
and his agitated lineaments and wild- 
ly gleaming eyes betokened deep 
agony of soul. 

Madame Vinterdalen quailed, and 
gazed with mingled fear and amaze- 
ment at her husband. His demean- 
our and his mysterious words were 
inexplicable to her, and bitterly did 
she now repent having induced him 
to commence a narrative of the nature 
of which she had no conception. He 
marked her rising perplexity and ter- 
ror, and by an exercise of the won- 
derful self-command which he pos- 
sessed, he resumed his story in a much 
calmer, yet still stern and determined 
tone. 

“Lars Vonved could have died, 
young as he was, with unshaken cour- 
age and resignation ; for had he been 
shot, as the sentence of the court-mar- 
tial — such a death for such 
an offence would not have stained the 
honour of his race nor the illustrious 
title he rightfully bore. But to exist 
a felon-slave ! a manacled felon-slave 
for life! Such was his doom. So 
Lars Vonved made a fearful com- 
pact with his soul, and ere his first 
week of slavery expired, he was free 
as the wild bird that skims o’er the 
blue surface of the sunny summer 
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“ Ay, he availed himself of the in- 
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alienable right and privilege of op- 
ee and outraged humanity : he 

thought him of his God-given 
mighty strength : he arose in the dead 
of the midwinter night and wrenched 
asunder the chain which riveted him 
to his comrade-slave as though it were 
a cotton thread, and he burst forth 
from the felon hell, where horrors in- 
a rt pa atrocities 
unnameable were nightly trated. 
He smote with his riven aomadien the 
armed guards who opposed his escape, 
and one of them he struck dead. But 
he was free! Free! with life-blood 
on his hand, and the gurglin death-cry 
of a man ringing through his brain.” 

“O, horror!” 

“ Dost thou condemn Lars Vonved 
for the deed?” hoarsely demanded 
Captain Vinterdalen. 

“ Alas! what canI say? I will not 
altogether condemn him, and I dare 
not pronounce him guiltless. ‘Thou 
shalt not kill thy brother man,’ is the 
express and eternal command of our 
Almighty Maker.” 

“Tt isso : but tell me, Amalia, thou 
who art a good and pious woman, 
dost thou not feel that a man may be 
so frightfully circumstanced that he is 
justified—to human reasoning—in 
slaying his fellow? Bethink thee 
well of the awful, and unbearable, 
and unmerited doom of Lars Vonved, 
and say, if thou canst, in thy heart, 
condemn him for resolving to es- 
cape?” 

No; in my heart and conscience 
I cannot condemn him for that /” 

“Then why condemn him for the 
results of that escape? Self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature, as the 
proverbial wisdom of the world tes- 
tifies. The guards he smote, and 
the guard whom he slew, would have 
killed him on the spot without pit 
had he not o’ermastered them in self- 
defence. It was liberty ordeath with 
Lars Vonved—either alternative to 
escape from the seething hell of felon 
slavery. He smote not to kill, but to 
escape. His blow was unpremeditat- 
edly, unintentionally fatal, and bit- 
terly did he regret it.” 

“©, I am thankful to learn that he 
felt remorse |” 

“Remorse! He felt grieved for the 
man’s death, but he repented him not 
of his escape, albeit purchased by the 


life of a fellow-creature. Again I ask, 
dost thou condemn him ?” 
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“Urge me not, Vinterdalen. I am 
only a weak, emotionable woman, and 
cannot answer thy subtle reasoning. 
It is not for me to estimate the blood- 
guilt—the unintentional blood-guilt, 
as I hope and believe—of Lars Von- 
ved. e who readeth all hearts, and 
weigheth all motives in an infallible 
balance, alone can rightly judge. For 
me, I can only pity Vonved—and I 
do so from my very soul!” 

“Tis all I dare expect of thee!” 
ejaculated Vinterdalen, sighing heav- 
ily. “That was the first life-blood 
which stained the hand of Lars 
Vonved.” 

“Ah me! only the first?” 

“ He has taken life since,” gloom- 
ily answered Captain Vinterdalen ; 
“but only in open battle, and when 
absolutely compelled in self-defence. 
None blame him who know the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ Ah, it may be that in the opinion 
of his fellowmen he was amply justi- 
fied in'so doing, but how is it in the 
sight of Him who judgeth the heart 
and the reins, and is of too pure eyes 
to behold iniquity? Should not Lars 
Vonved tremble when he remembers 
that at the awful judgment-seat of his 
Creator he will be called to account 
for the blood he has shed, the lives he 
has taken, under whatever circum- 
stances ?” 

“ Ha! and shall he alone be held 
guilty and accountable? Will not 
the Great Judge deem others partici- 
pators, and more than participators, 
in his homicides? What drove Lars 
Vonved to be what he has been and 
what heis? Thou didst freely acquit 
him of evil-doing when he smote his 
fiendish officer, and yet for that he 
was doomed to slavery for life, and 
all that he has since done amiss — 
from that one manly blow. Shal 
King Frederick himself not be held 
in some measure answerable for the 
unintentional death of his felon-guard 
at the hand of Lars Vonved? And 
what, after all, is the utmost possible 
guilt of this Lars Vonved compared 
with that of a crowned despot who 
makes war for lust of conquest, for 
sheer ambition, or even to avenge a 
supposed personal slight or insult, 
and ruthlessly causes the deaths of 
tensand hundreds of thousands of men 
whonever injured him, and never saw 
his face? Yet shall this sceptred 
murderer of myriads have hireling 
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priests to bless him and to blasphem- 
ously chant Te Deums for his bloody 
victories, and millions of subjects to 
abjectly hail him as a glorious con- 
queror, whilst Lars Vonved, who is 
not a murderer, and only has taken 
the breath of life by accident, or 
through inevitable necessity, in self- 
defence, is pitilessly judged and pro- 
claimed deserving of the most fright- 
ful death to which the cruelty of 
man can condemn his fellow. Ha! 
what sayest thou to this?” 

“T cannot argue with thee, Vinter- 
dalen,” meekly replied Amalia, “and 
it would ill become me to do so, even 
if I could. Be it as thou wilt, my 
husband, and even as thou believest 
in thy soul. But this only will I say, 
that if Lars Vonved has not any worse 
deed to answer for than his uninten- 
tional homicide of thefelon-guard who 
would have slain him had he not 
fought in self-defence, then he is more 
to be pitied than condemned by his 
erring fellow-beings. That is my true 
thought; but God alone knoweth 
whether I am right or wrong there- 


“ May He bless thee, my own 


noble-hearted -wife!” tremulously ex- 
claimed Captain Vinterdalen ; and he 
added, in a softened tone, “Thou 
hast read thy Bible to some purpose 
and art a Christian indeed. An 
this will I now tell thee: Lars Von- 
ved has not done any deed which he 
laments more heartily than the unin- 
tentional homicide of that felon-guard, 
for the man was only doing his duty, 
and had he killed Vonved, still it was 
only his duty. Let me say, moreover, 
that Lars Vonved hath, at the immin- 
ent risk of his own life, saved the lives 
of others—ay, saved thrice as many 
lives as it hath been his unhappy lot 
to take.” 

“ Ah, Vinterdalen, thou remindest 
me that I owe my life unto thee. Thy 
friend, Lars Vonved, never saved life 
more gallantly than thou didst save 
mine in the rushing Elbe. I was the 
only one saved of all on board the 
fated yacht, and thou, a stranger, 
didst rescue me at thy own deadly 
peril.” 

“T was merely an instrument in 
God’s omnipresent hand ; and had I 
saved thee, Amalia, a hundred times 
over, ye I aver, thou hast infinitely 
repaid me by becoming my wife.” 

“O, Vinterdalen! O, my husband! 
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I feel at this moment that Love is 
stronger than Death, and that had 
Lars Vonved himself saved me as thou 
didst save me, I verily think I could 
and would haveloved him, and cleaved 
unto him, even as I loved and clave, 
and ever will cleave unto thee, whilst 
my heart beats in my bosom!” 

What secret anguish is it that 
shakes the strong soul of Captain 
Vinterdalen at these words of his de- 
voted wife? He utters a groan of 
agony, he spreads his hands across his 
face, and burning tears trickle slowly 
through his closed fingers. His wife’s 
heart throbs responsive, and thrice she 
half arises as though to fling herself in 
hisarms, but someinward impulse—it 
may be awful respect for her hus- 
~— unwonted emotion—restrains 

er. 

Suddenly Captain Vinterdalen up- 
lifts his head—his soul-struggles have 
ceased—he is sternly composed, and 
evinces little outward indication of 
the stormy passions which lately agi- 
tated him. He resumes his narra- 
tive in a tone as firm, clear, measured, 
and thoughtful as that in which he 
spake until he described the appalling 
crisis in the fate of Lars Vonved. 

‘* A heavy price,” said he, “was put 
on the head of Lars Vonved—hence- 
forth Vonved the Outlaw !—but he 
escaped beyond the seas, and went 
direct to the country in which his 
exiled grandsire had obtained a tem- 
porary refuge. He sought and found 
that aged victim of despotism—found 
him only to obtain one farewell inter- 
view. _What passed between them 
Lars Vonved has never told to living 
being. It is enough to know that 
Knut Vonved’s love and pride of his 
grandson was only increased by what 
had befallen the latter, and hesolemn- 
ly blessed Lars ere they parted never 
to meet again.” 

“Has Lars Vonved never seen his 
grandsire since then ?” 

“No; both of them felt that their 
parting was for ever.” 

“They may meet again even yet?” 

“ Never more on earth.” 

“And what became of Lars—so 
young, and already so fearfully tried ?” 

“He immediately sailed from Eu- 
rope, and during the ensuing ten years 
he led a roving life on nearly every 
ocean and sea of. the globe.” 

“He continued to follow his pro- 
fession ?” 
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“ Ay, he first entered the naval ser- 
vice of one of the republics of South 
America, which had shaken off the 
Spanish yoke, but he soon grew dis- 
eae with the service, although he 

attained a separate command 
within six months, for he found the 
nascent navy little,if any thing, better 
than a buccaneering squadron. Sub- 
uently, however, when the great 
British captain, Lord Cochrane, ac- 
cepted, in 1818, the command-in-chief 
of the Chilian fleet, he obtained com- 
mand of a corvette belonging to that 
power, for he felt that he might serve 
with pride under the most brilliant 
seaman-warrior who had arisen since 
the death of Nelson—albeit England 
had cruelly punished that noble suc- 
cessor to her race of Blakes, Rodneys, 
Hoods, St. Vincents, Duncans, and 
Nelsons, and had deprived him of his 
nobly-earned honours, and declared 
him incapable of serving her again, 
all because he had been an uncon- 
scious tool in the hands of swindling 
speculators in 1814. On the 5th No- 
vember, 1820, Lars Vonved had the 
honour of serving personally under 
Lord Cochrane, when the latter cut 
out the forty-gun Spanish frigate, 
Esmeralda, lying under protection of 
the batteries of the castle of Callao. 
Fourteen boats, one of which Lars 
Vonved commanded, manned by 240 
men, all volunteers from the different 
ships of the Chilian squadron, were 
led to this desperate enterprise by 
Lord Cochrane in person, and after a 
terrible midnight conflict, in which 
the Spanish crew had 120 killed and 
wounded, and the Chilian boarders, 
forty-one, the Esmeralda was cap- 
tured, and triumphantly cut-out and 
carried off in spite of the heavy fire 
from the batteries. This exploit of 
Lord Cochrane rivals any similar one 
on record, and no action in which 
Lars Vonved was engaged, either be- 
fore or since, has yielded him so much 
satisfaction in the retrospect, for he 
fought in an honourable cause—ay, 
and a saered cause, as the Chilians 
were battling for liberty against 
Spanish tyranay, and the capture of 
the Esmeralda gave the death-blow 
to the Spanish naval supremacy on 
the coast. A few weeks subsequent- 
to this memorable affair Lars 
onved voluntarily resigned his com- 
on.” 


missi 
“Oh, why did he not continue in a 
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service which at least was honour- 
able ?” 

“Tis little thou knowest of the 
Chilian service, or thou wouldst rather 
marvel that Lars Vonved had not 

uitted it sooner. The officers of the 

hilian navy were nearly all foreign- 
ers, and some of them were men whose 
antecedents were of an exceedingly 
questionable nature. But the Chilian 
government never required certificates 
of character. So long as a man was an 
able and daring officer, he was tho- 
roughly qualified to hoist their flag. 
Lars Vonved was an outlaw in his own 
country, but never had he yet com- 
mitted a dishonourable deed, and he 
blushed with shame and humiliation 
to find himself occasionally associated 
with brother officers who were unmiti- 
gated scoundrels, atrocious miscreants, 
possessing no redeeming features but 
their nautical skill and reckless va- 
lour. The wild and desperate service 
of the Chilian navy suited the tem- 

erament of Lars Vonved very well, 

ut he loathed to serve with and to 
command men who were devoid of 
honourable feelings and aspirations, 
and were pirates at heart, and little 
better than pirates in practice when 
opportunity served. Besides this, he 
considered himself ill-treated by the 
Chilian authorities, who were notori- 
ously ungrateful to the foreign officers, 
without whose skilful aid they prob- 
ably would never have achieved the 
independence of their country. Some 
of the Chilian officers, especially those 
who were British subjects, nobly con- 
trasted with the character and con- 
duct of others ; and in various grades 
of the service, from the commander- 
in-chief down to petty officers, men 
were to be met with who would have 
reflected honour on any flag in the 
world. With one officer of this class, 
Lars Vonved contracted a brother! 
friendship—a friendship which death 
alone will sever.” 

“Who was he ?” 

“An Englishman who served as 
first lieutenant of the Chilian corvette 
Vonved commanded. His name was 
Marmaduke Dunraven, ascion of the 
younger branch of a very ancient and 
noble family, and he had commenced 
life as a midshipman in the British 
navy. In his twenty-second year he 
obtained a lieutenant’s commission, 
but not many months subsequently, 
he mortally quarrelled with his cap- 
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tain, on discovering that the latter 
had most infamously supplanted him 
in the affections of a young lady whom 
poor Dunraven passionately loved, 
and whose miniature he yet wears on 
his breast, and ever will wear, I be- 
lieve, until his heart ceases to beat. 
He openly reproached the captain 
with his abominable treachery, and 
challenged him. The result was that 
Dunraven was tried by a court-mar- 
tial and dismissed the service. This 
happened on the Pacific station, and 
shortly afterwards Lars Vonved met 
Dunraven at Valparaiso, and became 
somewhat intimate with him. They 
parted, and a year subsequently they 
met again, respectively as commander 
and first lieutenant of a Chilian cor- 
vette. Thus thrown together in daily 
intercourse, the Dane and the Englisk- 
man speedily became warmly attach- 
ed, for they mar each other, 
and entertained mutual sympathy and 
esteem. Dunraven was a manly, noble- 
minded fellow, but he was naturally 
of a saturnine disposition, and his 
oe wrongs and his blasted pro- 


essional prospects, had then made 
him, what he will probably ever be, a 


reserved, stern, and melancholy man. 
Yet he opened his whole heart to Lars 
Vonved, who in return confided his 
own sad history to his English friend. 
Henceforward their careers became 
inseparably linked. Dunraven vowed 
that he would ever re share 
the fortunes of the Count of Elsinore, 
and well has he redeemed his pledge. 
Of course, when Vonved threw up his 
Chilian commission, Dunraven imi- 
tated him therein, and together they 
roved in many a remote land and sea, 
leading a life of perilous adventure. 
At length they purchased at Sierra 
Leone, a large condemned slaver, re- 
fitted her, and sailed for Europe. 
Lars Vonved had made up his mind 
to see his native land once more, even 
at the risk of his life. Having run 
the gauntlet of the Sound, regardless 
of a cannon-shot from the Castle of 
Kronborg, as a signal to heave to, he 
roved the Baltic for some time, ma- 
turing his plans for the future. By 
degrees he gathered a crew of veteran 
seamen on whom he could thoroughly 
—— on any emergency, and be- 
sides his larger vessel, the Skildpadde, 
he had a beautiful small joegt, which 
he christened the Little Amalia.” 
“Ah! that was in compliment to 
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some namesake of mine?” shrewdly 
questioned Madame Vinterdalen. 

“Tt was so.” 

“O, tell me about her /” 

“The Little Amalia ?” 

“No, no! not the jeegt, but the lady 
after whom she was named?” 

Captain Vinterdalen gazed at his 
wife with an inscrutable expression ; 
but instead of complying with her re- 
quest, he continued his narrative. 

“Nearly all of Vonved’s officers 
and crew were men whom misfortune, 
and in some instances crime, had ren- 
dered outlaws like himself, but once 
under his command, they were trained 
to habits of perfect obedience and 
strict discipline, and, moreover, he 
and they were bound together by an 
awful mutual compact. When he 
found his followers sufficiently nu- 
merous and devoted to his service, he 
commenced that phase of his career 
which has earned him the appellation 
of the Baltic Rover. I mentioned 
that Christian I. had granted to the 
Counts of Elsinore, in perpetuity, a 
certain share of the income derivable 
from the Sound Dues, and this had 
been paid them down to the period 
when the grandfather of Lars Vonved 
was iniquitously attainted, and his 
rights, ee and heritages, con- 
sequently were forfeited. Lars Vonved 
held council with his conscience, and 
mentally argued thus :—‘ My grand- 
sire has been unjustly attainted, and 
I, his heir and successor to his title 
and rights, am legally but immorally, 
deprived of the inalienable inherit- 
ance of my forefathers. I have a clear 
moral right to obtain restitution of 
my heritage, but I never can obtain 
it legally. What I cannot get by le- 
gal right, I will by physical might, 
and in my case might will indeed be 
right.’ He calculated the arrears 
which he considered due unto him, 
and also the portion for the current 
year, and forthwith commenced a 
daring system of reprisal, capturing 
government property wheresoever he 
could, generally at sea, in vessels of 
inferior force to his own, and incap- 
able of successfully resisting him (for 
he earnestly wished to avoid blood- 
shed), and occasionally at custom- 
houses, and naval depéts, adjacent to 
the shore. By this means he speedily 
seized sufficient to cover the arrears 
due to him, and ever since he has an- 
nually obtained what he considers 
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payment of his heritage, in the same 
manner. He has kept a very accurate 
account (audited by his officers, and 
verified by their signatures) of the 
money and the money’s worth he has 
forcibly seized, and he has conscien- 
tiously abstained from taking one 
skilling’s value beyond the sumrightly 
due to him. Dost thou think him 
justifiable in all this, Amalia?” 

Amalia made a silent gesture, 
equally expressive of amazement and 
dissent, and she significantly asked 
whether Lars Vonved’sown conscience 
did or did not rebuke him ? 

_ Her husband replied with some de- 
liberation, but he firmly denied that 
Vonved was criminally guilty. 

“He only takes what is his own, 
withheld from him by a cruel and 
unjust sentence of the law, and re- 
member, Amalia, that which he for- 
cibly takes is the property of the 
king—national property. No private 
individual suffers a thereby. Von- 
ved is legally wrong, but morally 
right.” 

“ He may think so, but I cannot. 
Tell me, Vinterdalen, doesnot Vonved 
capture merchantmen, and’”—— 

“Capture merchantmen!” thun- 
dered Captain Vinterdalen, his fea- 
tures blazing with indignation, min- 
gled with profound surprise at the 
idea. “ What! after all that I have 
told thee of the lineage and the per- 
sonal character of Lars Vonved, dost 
thou still imagine him to be capable 
of such an atrocity? Piracy! rank 
piracy! the Count of Elsinore stoop 
to that? No! he would die a thou- 
sand deaths rather than do such a 
thing. Lars Vonved a pirate!” re- 
peated he, in a tone of ineffable scorn. 
‘Never has Lars Vonved wronged 
any man of the value of a feather. 
That which he takes from King Fre- 
derick is his own, wickedly denied 
him, whatever the world may think 
or say to the reverse.” 

“Be not wroth with me, Vinterda- 
len,” gently urged Amalia, “ but thou 
thyself hast just told me that most 
of Vonved’s crew are outlaws—some 
through misfortune, others through 
crime. Vonved may scorn to com- 
mit an act of piracy, but who shall 
answer for his desperate crew ?” 

“ Vonved himself,” proudly and 
sternly replied Vinterdalen. ‘‘ Woe 
betide the follower of Lars Vonved 
who dares to commit a dishonest deed 
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whilst sailing under his flag! The 
laws and ordinances of Ais service are 
far more severe than those of King 
Frederick’s own navy, and the penalty 
for any offence is unrelentingly en- 
forced.” 

“Vonved is a veritable Sea-King !” 
exclaimed Madame Vinterdalen, more 
and more astonished and perplexed 
at every fresh revelation she heard. 

“ Ay, he may not untruly be so de- 
signated, albeit the world dubs him 
the Baltic Rover. He accepts that 
title, for a rover he certainly is, but a 
pirate—never !” 

“Yet,” pursued Amalia, “how does 
he maintain his large crew ?” 

“Hitherto he has found his re- 
venue amply sufficient to liberally pay 
them, and they are well content to 
risk their lives in his desperate service 
—for a desperate service it is, inso- 
much as the life of any follower of 
his would inevitably be forfeited 
were he to fall in the clutches of the 
Danish government.” 

“And has that never happened?” 

“Several of Vonved’s crew have, 
from time to time been captured, but 
Vonved never failed to rescue them 
from their impending doom, either by 
open force or secret manceuvre. On 
one occasion Lieutenant Dunraven 
was taken prisoner through impru- 
dently going ashore at a small seaport 
where a Danish frigate happened to 

lying in harbour, and he was re- 
cognised, seized, and conveyed on 
board her. She was to sail within 
eight-and-forty hours for Copenha- 
gen, and if she once arrived there 
with Dunraven, his case was indeed 
desperate. Lars Vonved instantl 
lanned the deliverance of his friend. 
Whe captain of the frigate invariably 
a the day at the town, and came 
off to his ship late in the evening in 
his gig. The evening of the day sub- 
sequent to Dunraven’s capture, proved 
highly favourable for Vonved’s de- 
sign, Ata dark, rainy, and squally. 
His two vessels, the Skildpadde and 
the Little Amalia, hovered closely off 
the harbour after nightfall, and he 
himself quitted them in a boat, man- 
ned by a powerful armed crew.” 

o ht roa guess his intention !” 
exclaimed Amalia. “He meant to 
seize the captain of the frigate him- 
self as a hostage for Dunraven—did 
he not? What a desperate design!” 

“Lars Vonved would have done 
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something incomparably more des- 

rate to save his bosom friend, had 
it been necessary—but it was not. 
The frigate’s gig returned from the 
town unusually late that night, and 
when half-way from the shore, Von- 
ved boarded and carried it by surprise. 
There was a brief struggle, and some 
little bloodshed, but happily no one 
was dangerously cena: Captain 
Gaffel and his gig’s crew were secured, 
and threatenedwith immediate death if 
they madeany outcry. Inanother hour 
they were on board the Skildpadde. 
‘Captain Gaffel,’ said Vonved, ‘I do 
not wish to harm a hair of your head, 
but it now rests entirely with yourself 
whether you quit this vessel alive or 
not. You have my chief officer a 
prisoner in your frigate, and I have 
seized you and your poo’ as hostages 
for his safety. ‘What would you 
have?. What can I do?’ asked the 
astounded captain. ‘You must in- 
stantly write a peremptory order to 
your first lieutenant,’ answered Von- 
ved, ‘instructing him to release Lieu- 
tenant Dunraven, and to deliver him 
to the bearers of the order. If you 
do this, and my officer safely returns 
on board before daybreak, I will im- 


mediately liberate you and your gig’s 
crew : refuse, and your life shall in- 


fallibly answer for Ais life Captain 
Gaffel was not a very brilliant officer, 
but he was an exceedingly sensible 
man. He knew enough of Lars Von- 
ved to be aware that the Rover would 
rigidly do what he threatened, fearless 
of all consequences, and, in a word, 
he complied. He wrote the required 
order at Vonved’s dictation, and one 
of the Skildpadde’s boats was im- 
mediately despatched with it to the 
frigate. On approaching the latter, 
the cockswain of the boat answered 
the hail of the sentinels by saying that 
it was a shore-boat with a letter from 
the captain to the first lieutenant, 
requiring immediate delivery. e 
boat was then permitted to come 
alongside the frigate, and the letter 
was handed on board. The first lieu- 
tenant read it with astonishment, but 
he well knew that the handwriting 
was no forgery, and as the order it 
conveyed was most precise and per- 
emptory, he dared not hesitate to 
obey. Very probably he imagined 
that his captain had discovered that 
their prisoner was not the man they 
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had believed, especially as Captain 
Gaffel’s note mentioned that he him- 
self should not return on board until 
Dunraven had re-landed. Be this as 
it may, no questions were asked of 
the men in the supposed shore-boat, 
and Dunraven was at once permitted 
to depart in her. He was speedily 
restored to his Rover friends, and Von- 
ved forthwith set the involuntary hos- 
tages at liberty; and poor Captain 
Gatfel rowed away in his gig in a state 
of mind by no means enviable.” 

“ And did he not pursue the Rover 
in his frigate as soon as he got on 
board ?” 

“Pursue Vonved’s vessels in his 
rotten old tub of a jackass frigate!’ 
laughed Captain Vinterdalen. “Why, 
he might as well have sailed in chase 
of the clouds scudding in the sky 
overhead! Even had ‘it been broad 
noon-day, before’his frigate could have 
weighed anchor and made sail, the 
Skildpadde would have been hull down 
in thehorizon. Vonved’s vessels were 
the swiftest that ever” 

“Ah, Vinterdalen, didst not thou 
thyself erewhile remark that the race 
is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong? Sooner or later 
thy friend Lars Vonved may know 
this to his fatal cost.” 

“ He knows it well enough already, 
and he is not a purblind boaster. He 
is well aware that although his keels 
are the fleetest that ever parted the 
waters of the Baltic, yet an unforeseen 
surprise, or an unavoidable accident, 
may at any time place his vessels in 
deadly jeopardy. Yet it is the literal 
truth, that hitherto he has successfully 
defied the eager efforts of all the ships 
of King Frederick to capture them, 
but he himself has more than once, 
twice, or thrice, been captured and 
dungeoned—always with the same 
result.” 

“So I have heard: but surely he 
cannot hope that the same cuesadions 
good fortune will always attend him?” 

“Good fortune! He is not a heath- 
en, and he neither believes in good 
fortune nor in bad fortune, nor in his 
star, nor in a“ superstitious fantasy, 
nor does he rely on any thing but his 
own resources, under the blessing of 
Providence. Yet he feels in his in- 
most soul that his career from first to 
last has been fore-ordained, and while 
acting as a free agent, he neverthe- 
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less bows to the decree of Omnipotence, 
and says in his heart, Let my destiny 
be fulfilled !” 

“And dost thou assure me, on thy 
honour, Vinterdalen, that Lars Von- 
ved is not guilty of piracy, and the 
thousand crimes and atrocities which 
he is popularly believed to have per- 
petrated ?” 

“ Ay, that do I, without one atom 
of equivocation or reservation. I have 
told thee the worst that can truly be 
laid to his charge—thou now knowest 
the ‘very head and front of his offend- 
ing. See what a consummate liar 
Rumour is! Wilt thou ever again 
believe the hundredth part of the evil 
attributed to any human being by 
the myriad-tongued voice of that 
false and foolish abstraction, popular 
Rumour?” 

“But how is it that although the 
name of the Baltic Rover is terribly 
familiar throughout our country, 

ople only speak of him as Lars 

onved? I never heard him alluded 
to as the Count of Elsinore. Do his 
own followers know that he is the last 
of the regal line of Valdemar, and 
that he is legally entitled to bear the 
illustrious title of Count of Elsinore ?” 

“They all know it well, and many 
who are not his adherents know it 
also. But Lars Vonved, when he 
commenced his reprisals on King 
Frederick—when he first seized by 
force the heritage which was unjustly 
confiscated and withheld from him— 
resolved that, being outlawed, he 
would not bring a shadow even of 
apparent dishonour on the lofty title 
which had descended to him ere the 
decease of its rightful ssor, and 
he therefore carefully abstained from 
assuming it, or permitting himself to 
be addressed as the Count of Elsinore. 
Thus it is that the world only knows 
him as Lars Vonved, and his officers 
and crew address him simply as Cap- 
tain Vonved, by his own earnest wish 
and express command.” 

“ Ah, I can appreciate that trait in 
his proud nature.” 

“ And now, Amalia, thou knowest 
the true story of Lars Vonved.” 

“T know somewhat—but I would 
know more!” retorted Amalia, with a 
keen and anxious glance at her hus- 
band. 

“More! what more canst thou de- 
sire to know?” 





“More—much more!” reiterated 
she, gravely and significantly. “I 
wish to know about my namesake, the 
lady in honour of whom Lars Vonved 
christened his little joegt, ‘Amalia; 
and, above all, I must know the story 
of his wife. Amalia and his wife— 
are they not one and the same?” 

“Thou art a true woman,” said 
Captain Vinterdalen, with a haggard 
smile ; “and dost intuitively pluck the 
heart of the mystery!” 

“Then I am right?” 

“Even so.” 

“Well! and who is this Amalia?’ 

“The wife of Lars Vonved.” 

“Yes, yes! but who was she?” 

Instead of answering the question, 
Captain Vinterdalen gazed at his wife 
with the same inscrutable expression 
which had so startled and perplexed 
her before, and he slowly, and as it 
were abstractedly, repeated—“who 
was she ?” 

“Yes, that is what you must tell 
me, and how she became”—— 

“The victim of Lars Vonved ?” 

“Victim! O Vinterdalen!” and 
Amalia blushed with the conscious- 
ness that her husband read her inmost 
thoughts as easily as the open pages 
of a Sedk, whilst the expression of his 
countenance was to her unfathom- 
able. 

“ Ay, victim ! for didst thou not say 
that thy heart bled for the woman 
whose miserable lot it is to be the 
wife of the outlaw Vonved ?” 

“Ah! but that was before I knew 
his true story.” 

“Then thy thoughts of Lars Von- 
ved are not so hard as they were?” 

“My opinion of him has undergone 
some change.” 

“Ts that all?” 

*“T think,” added Madame Vinter- 
dalen, with a little hesitation, “that 
as you said, he is possibly more sinned 
against than sinning.” 

Even this admission did not seem 
to satisfy Captain Vinterdalen. 

“As much may be truly said of 
thousands of outlaws and criminal 
outcasts!” muttered he. 

“But Vonved’s wife!” again urged 
Amalia. “My namesake—teli me 
of her. How did Vonved win her 
affection ?” 

“Even as I won thine—by saving 
her life at the risk of his own.” 

“O me! what a coincidence!” 
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“ Ay, she resembles thee in more 
than name.” 

“But did she know who Vonved 
really was when she gave him her 
heart?” 

“She knew he snatched her from 
the yawning jaws of death. Was not 
that enough for her to know?” 

Captain Vinterdalen uttered 
these subtle words, he once more 
darted a soul-penetrating glance at 
his wife, whose curiosity was now ex- 
cited to a painful degree, mingled 
with a =~ yet palpable sensation 
of personal interest of an inexplicable 
yet dread nature. 

“No,” resumed he, “‘she knew not 
that her preserver was the outlaw, 
a Vonved. Had she known that, 


she 

" Peake must have known it ere long !” 

aon interrupted Madame Vinter- 

“ Vonved could not marry her 
without revealing his identity with 
the Rover, and moreover, I feel that 
he would not.” 

“ Would not!” 

“ No, the chivalric spirit of honour 
inherent in the blood of Valdemar 
would never permit him to so deceive 
the woman who loved him. Am I 
not right?” 

a tain Vinterdalen’s features 

a ae as though a dead 

— s hand had gripped his heart, and 
his clenched teeth emitted asmothered 
sound of anguish—half cry, half groan. 
The re was brief as poignant, and 
when it passed away . was out- 
wardly calm and unmoved 

‘Suppose, then,” said he, i in a sub- 
dued, p 
ous tone, “that Lars Vonved did re- 
veal unto his betrothed whom he was, 
and what he was—dost thou still de- 
sire to know how thy namesake re- 
ceived his confession ?” 

“ O yes! tell me all, I beseech thee!” 
cried she, with an eager gesture. 

“T know the very words which 
were spoken by Lars Vonved and 
Amalia his Seteviied~e ilt thou hear 
a .P 

es | repeat tome every wor 
and as con spake, Madame Vinterdalen 
leant aval, trembling with undis- 
fey anxiety, her features flushed, 
er was luminous. 
will do so,” said her husband, 
in a peculiarly ‘tender and = 
expression o’erspread his face ; ‘ 
thou wilt bear in mind that the warts 
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are those of Lars Vonved and Amalia, 
after Vonved had told her the true 
story of his life, even as I have told 
it thee this night.” 

“Yes, yes, I perfectly understand.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Captain Vin- 
terdalen, drawing a long, quivering 
breath, and looking piercingly at his 
wife, a they spake—thus : 


Amalia,’ said Vonved, ‘I have 
told thee whom I am, and what I have 
done: my wrongs, my errors, my sor- 
rows, my deeds of violence—thou now 
knowestall. That I have ever striven 
to live up to an almost chivalric ideal 
of honour: that I am more sinned 
against than sinning: that not my 
—_ assions but a merciless Destiny 

as shaped my wild and terrible ca- 
ona matters nought. The die 
has been cast, and I must abide it. 
Heaven is my witness that when I 
wooed and won thy love, I believed I 
could make thee happy as the wife of 
my bosom, but now that is impos- 
sible.’ 

“¢ Tmpossible? 

“* Ay, I speak with the calmness of 
despair; I say it isimpossible. There 
is guilt on my soul: there is blood upon 
my hand—why dost thou press it to 
thy heart ? 

“*To wipe that blood away!’ 

“* And thou weepest ? 

“To wash out the remembrance 
of thy guilt!’ 

“* Amalia, if an angel’s tears could 
blot out the record of my sins in 
heaven, I verily think thine would 
be as efficacious upon earth. But it 
cannot be. I have sown the wind 
and must reap the whirlwind. I ne- 
ver loved but thee, and henceforth the 
memory only of that love will be all 
that remains unto me.’ 

“*The memory only ? 

“*T have said it, Amalia. The love 
itself will never perish; but it were 
= added unto guilt to longer in- 

lulge in the selfish idea of its realiza- 
tion.’ 

“*Oh, Vonved!’ 

mee have wronged thee, Amalia, in 
anne thy heart, for I could only 
offer thee 2 hand which, as thou 
came is’ —- 

. ‘I understand thee: no more of 


at. 

“¢*T could have borne my doom had 
I never seen—never loved thee !’ 

“*Ts my love a curse? 
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“* Amalia! dost thou think that 
when a lost spirit views the gleaming 
gates of Paradise from afar, conscious 
that they are closed for ever unto him, 
he feels any thing but an unspeak- 
able augmentation of his agony and 
despair? Thou art my earthly Para- 
dise— but it isnow for ever forbidden 
me.’ 

“*Tt is not.’ 

“ «Thy heart speaks—not thy mind.’ 

“* My heart, my mind, my soul !’ 

“* No, Amalia, the veil has fallen 
from my selfish vision, and even thy 
voice shall not allure me deeper into 
error and remorse. The brand is on 
my brow, and I go forth a hopeless 
outcast.’ 

“* Alone thou wilt not go.’ 

“Amalia, for the love of God 
tempt me not! We must part for 


ever. 

“*Not till death!’ 

“Whatever I once was, Iam an 
outlaw—a price is on my head—an 
ignominious doom o’erhangs me!’ 

“* Thou hast the more need of my 
love!’ 

“*T cannot kneel with thee, Ama- 
lia—thou so pure and innocent, I so 
guilty and lost!’ 

“*Tars Vonved! heaven will listen 
unto thy prayers with more joy than 
untomine! God’s ears are everopen, 
and had every act of thy life been a 
mortal sin there is yet pardon and 
acceptance for thee. Say no more: 
thy lot is mine—mine is thine. Thou 
art not the monster thou wouldst per- 
suade me; and for what thou hast 
done amiss forgiveness may be earned, 
and we shall be happy even on earth, 
and win heaven together. I will 
cling to thee, and love thee, and cher- 
ish thee more than ever I should have 
done hadst thou not revealed thy 
secret history |’ 

“* Amalia!’ 

“<Tead me this night to the altar; 
let the priest of God unite us, and ere 
sunrise I will flee with thee to the 
remote climes thou hast oft described; 
and a new life shall dawn on thee, 
and thou shalt become reconciled to 
thy fellow-men, to thyself, and to thy 
God!’ 


“*¢ Amalia! 

“¢ Yes, Tam Amalia, thy betrothed, 
and I will be Amalia the wife of thy 
bosom, and thy lot shall be my lot, 
thy country my country, thy God my 
God. Together we will live, and the 











same pang that rends thy heart shall 
rend mine. In life, in death, we will 
be one!’ ” 


Captain Vinterdalen ceased abrupt- 
ly: he had said quite enough. is 
wife sat motionless as one entranced, 
but her hands trembled, her lips qui- 
vered, and her heart fluttered and 
throbbed in her bosom. 

“Thinkest thou that Vonved’s 
Amalia said that which she ought to 
have said ?”’ 

“ Had she spoken other words she 
were not worthy to become the wife 
of Lars Vonved!” vehemently ex- 
claimed Madame Vinterdalen. 

“ Ha! and thou—wouldst thou have 
clung the closer unto Vonved had he 
made such a revelation unto thee, and 
hadst thou promised to marry him, 
ignorant whom he really was?” 

“Would I not! Yea, verily, I would 
have loved him a thousand-fold more 
than ever!” was the passionate re- 
sponse. “ Little dost thou know the 
heart of woman, or of what she is 
capable, or thou wouldst not ask the 
question.” 

““ Wo, then, for Lars Vonved !” 

‘*W hat meanest thou, Vinterdalen?”’ 

“Vonved did not tell Amalia who 
he was before she became his wife. 
The conversation I have just repeated 
is imaginary.” 

“Did it not ensue between them ?”’ 

“ Would to God it had!” 

“Then why didst thou repeat it to 
me as real?” 

“That I might learn how thou 
wouldst have acted in the place of 
Vonved’s betrothed. He feared to 
tell her that he was the outlaw, Von- 
ved, lest she should cease to love him, 
and never become his wife.” 

“ Alas! why had he not faith in 
the holy love of the woman who owed 
her life unto him? She aould have 
responded to his confession even as 
thou hast imagined her to do.” 

“ Ay, he knows itnow. Bitter has 
beenhis remorse. Anevil spirit oft has 
whispered unto him: ‘This thy wife 
whom thou lovest, and who loves thee 
devotedly; she whose happiness is 
centred in thee, who sleeps in thy 
bosom, and is the mother of thy boy, 
tell her whom thou really art, and she 
will curse thee to thy face, and flee 
from thee as from a fiend.’” 

“ A fiend must havesuggested such 
a hideous misgiving unto him.” 
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“Then thou believest that Von- 
ved’s wife would forgive him even 
now, and continue to love him and 
cleave to him, were he to say unto 
her: ‘ I have deceived thee, my wife, 
these many years. Lo! I am not he 
whom thou believest. I am Lars 
Vonved, the Outlaw—Vonved, the 
Baltic Rover!” 

“Forgive him even now! What! 
does not the wife of Vonved yet know 
whom her husband really is ?” 

“She knew not yesternight!” re- 
sponded Captain Vinterdalen, in a 
voice indescribably solemn and awe- 
striking. 

Fora moment Madame Vinterdalen 
.did not fully comprehend theimport of 
these few momentous words, but for 
the first time asuspicion of the fearful 
truth indicated by this andthe many 
other mysterious expressions of her 
husband, conjoined with his amazing 
familiarity with the secret history of 
Lars Vonved, and his unaccountable 
emotion, and his jealous defence of 
the deeds of the Rover, flashed 
through her brain, and she sprang to 
her feet with a cry that seemed to 
burst from her very heart. 

Captain Vinterdalen arose simul- 
taneously, and husband and wife 
gazed at each other with terrible in- 
tensity. 

“Vinterdalen !” at length ejaculat- 
ed his wife, in a tone that thrilled to 
his heart’s core, “in the name of God, 
what meanest thou?” 

He uttered not a syllable, although 
his lips moved involuntarily, and a 
sharp spasm convulsed his lineaments. 
“Speak, for the love of God !” 


A FIERCELY exulting shout burst from 
the officer as Vonved stood for one 
instant paralyzed. 

“Seize him, men, alive or dead! 
’tis he! ’tis Vonved! Vonved and his 
leman !” 

As the last brutal and false epithet 
passed his lips, Captain Ingergaard 
sprang forward, with his sword up- 
lifted to cut down the unarmed Rover. 
Quicker than the eye could follow the 
movement, Vonved gripped the cap- 


tain’s forearm, as it descended in the 
act of striking, and by the merest ex- 
ertion of his tremendous strength, he 
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He did attempt to speak, but the 
words he would have uttered were 
smothered, choked by the awful emo- 
tion that shook his frame. 

A third time did the piteous appeal 
of his wife ring through his heart, 
brain, and soul. 

“ Speak !” cried she ; “ tell me what 
thou meanest—tell me, or I shall die!” 

She smote her breast with one hand 
as she spoke, and the other she 
clutched hard over her heart, as though 
fain to check its dreadful throbbing. 

“Who art thou? Tell me, for the 
love of God !—tell me, or I die!” 

“T am thine husband.” 

“My husband! and who is he? 
Art thou,—O, Himlen,—art thou in- 
deed none other than” 

“T am he whose true story thou 
hast heard.” 

“O, my heart!—my God, have 
mercy upon me!—Who art thou? 
Tell me, or my heart will burst !” 

“T, thine husband, am Lars Von- 
ved, Count of Elsinore !” 

An appalling—a heartrending cry 
of the direst agony shrilly echoed 
through the room. 

Lars Vonved—Captain Vinterdalen 
no longer—strode a step forward as 
though to support his wife, who stood 
rigid as a statue, both her arms ex- 
tended straight before her, and her 
features frozen, as it were, in the ex- 
tremity of terror and horror. Lars 
Vonved turned round, and lo! the 
door was wide open, and on the 
threshold stood an officer, drawn 
sword in hand, and behind him the 
whole passage bristled with the bayo- 
nets of King Frederick’s soldiers. 





wrenched the glittering blade from 
the grasp of its owner, and throwing 
his right arm around the body of the 
helpless officer, hurled him sheer into 
the midst of his own soldiers. All 
this was almost literally done in an 
instant of time. 

Captain Ingergaard vented a pierc- 
ing cry as he crashed on the floor of ° 
the passage, dragging down with him 
two or three of his men, for he was 
severely wounded in several plaves by 
their bayonets, on which he had been 
bodily vee? 

Lars Vonved availed himself of the 
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temporary confusion of his foes to 
bound towards the window at the 
end of the room. He dashed up the 
sash, intending to leap forth, as it 
was on the ground floor, but he was 
repelled by the levelled bayonets of 
soldiers who were there stationed to 
oppose his exit. 

he men who had accompanied 
Captain Ingergaard by this time ral- 
lied and advanced towards Vonved, 
their bayonets at the charge. Simul- 
taneously did their comrades spring 
through the open window, and thus 
was the Rover closely menaced in 
front and rear. Yet such was the 
awe inspired by his terrible renown— 
such the dread of his personal prowess, 
of which he had just given a sig- 
nificant indication—that instead of 
closing with him instantly, and bayo- 
neting him ere he could assume a de- 
fensive position, his assailants paused 
and hesitated, so that he had time to 
spring with his back to the wall. 

“Spare him! for the love of God, 
spare him!” shrieked Amalia, and she 

ung herself in front of her husband, 
to shield him with her body. 

“On, men! down with him!” faint- 
ly cried Captain Ingergaard, as he 
writhed on the spot where he had been 
hurled by Vonved, the blood gushing 
from his wounds, and gurgling from 
his mouth at every word he uttered. 
“Down with him! bayonet him.” 

Stimulated by the voice of their 
disabled leader, the soldiers closed 
with Vonved. Wielding the sword 
he had wrenched from their captain 
with amazing dexterity, the Rover 
kept them all at bay, but his devoted 
wife, whilst attempting to shield her 
husband, was struck with the butt of 
a musket, and this, conjoined with 
her already overwrought sensibilities, 
caused her to fall in a deadly swoon. 

Fierce and yet brief was the strug- 

le that ensued betwixt Vonved and 
Fis antagonists. Their very number 
revented them from dealing effective 
Levees thrusts, and as they crowded 
upon him, his sword, reeking with 
blood, darted to and fro likea gleam 
ef ruddy light, and he parried their 
" bayonets with marvellous skill. The 
result, however, was inevitable. The 
sword wielded with such consummate 
skill and courage, coming in violent 
contact with the socket of a bayonet, 
snapped close to the hilt, and the next 
moment Vonved was in the grasp of 


as many hands as could clutch him. 
Some of the soldiers mercilessly at- 
tempted to bayonet him, and even 
wounded one or two of their own 
number in the abortive endeavour, 
but this mad excitement was only 
momentary. Lars Vonved wassecured, 
and without a minute’s pause dragged 
away a fettered captive—his last 
agonized glance being at the appa- 
rently inanimate form of his wife. 
The soldiers, triumphant as they were, 
had little to boast of, for their captain 
was all but mortally, and five of their 
comrades severely wounded by the 
arm of a single man, surprised by 
overwhelming numbers, and armed 
only with a weapon snatched from 
the hand upraised to slay him. Von- 
ved himself, however, had received 
several severe flesh wounds. 

The captors of the redoubtable out- 
law immediately hurried him to the 
military station at Svendborg, but 
after a brief consultation with the 
civil authorities, the commanding 
officer conceived it would be more 
safe, as well as agreeable to the 
government instructions, to lose no 
time in forwarding so important a 
prisoner to a more secure stronghold. 
Accordingly, within an hour of his 
capture, he was placed in an eil-wag- 
gon (a species of light, open, four- 
wheeled carriage), with a soldier on 
each side, drawn bayonet in hand, and 
surrounded by a strong escort of dra- 

oons, and forthwith despatched for 

yborg, a small town on the same 
island of Funen, on the shore of the 
Great Belt. Nyborg has a consider- 
able garrison, and here it was resolved 
to confine the Rover, terrible even in 
captivity, until orders were received 
from Copenhagen as to his removal. 

Exactly at midnight the cortége 
trotted from Svendborg, nearly all 
the inhabitants of that town being 
assembled to see it depart, by torch- 
light ; for the news of Vonved’s cap- 
ture had of course spread like wild- 
fire. Nota syllable had escaped the 
prisoner’s lips since he was ed 
across the threshold of King’s Cairn ; 
and whatever feelings might agitate 
his inmost soul, he did not by look 
or sign permit the faintest indication 
of them. His body guards watched 
him with ceaseless vigilance, and 
started at every rattle of his chains 
when the 2il-waggon jolted over 
rough tracts of the road, but he him- 
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self was impassible. Although he 
must have suffered intensely from the 
wounds he received in the melee, and 
from which the blood still slowly 
oozed—for they had not been bandaged 
nor dressed in any way—yet the in- 
domitable man neither uttered sigh 
nor groan, nor gave the least token of 
sensibility to the anguish he doubt- 
less endured. A Mohican Indian 
could not have evinced more stoical 
indifference to, or rather defiance of, 
physical suffering. One wound was 
on his left shoulder, where a bayonet 
point had penetrated and torn a long 
furrow, and as his jacket and shirt 
had been rent off that part, it was 
exposed to the keen night air, which 
at any rate stopped the bleeding, how- 
ever much it might increase the pain. 
The soldier who sat on that side 
observed this, and, touched with com- 
miseration, he took his own hand- 
kerchief from his breast, and gently 
padded it over the wound, and then 
drew up the torn shirt and jacket as 
well as he could. This act of kind- 
ness instantly aroused the better feel- 
ings of the fettered outlaw. He turn- 
ed his head to the humane soldier, 
and in a low, deep, grateful tone, 


said— 
“Taks—mange Taks, min Ven !” 
(thanks, many thanks, my friend.) 
Then he relapsed into taciturnity, 
and opened his lips no more. 
Onward, all that cold dark tem- 
pestuous night, did the cavalcade 
proceed without pause, except when 
necessary to change horses for the eil- 
waggon, and at 10 a.m. they reached 
Nyborg, ard Lars Vonved was forth- 
with lodged in the fortress. He was 
laced in a dungeon beneath the 
oundations, his hands being fettered, 
and his body secured by a heavy 
chain riveted to a huge ring in the 
wall. Two sentinels were stationed 
at the door of the cell, and were re- 
lieved every hour. hese precau- 
tions were the very natural result of 
the indefinable feeling of distrust in 
the certainty of keeping such a man 
in security after the marvellous 
escapes he was well known to have 
reviously effected. In other respects 
e was treated humanely. A surgeon 
examined and dressed his wounds, 
which, although severe, were not 
dangerous, and promised to speedily 
heal, and he was supplied with nu- 
tritious food and a good bed. 
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By a singular coincidence, it hap- 
pened that the commanding officer of 
the garrison of Nyborg, was Baron 
Leutenberg, who three years before 
had been intrusted with the tem- 
pony eee of the great castle of 

ronborg at Elsinore, when Lars 
Vonved was there in confinement. 
The latter escaped, and poor Baron 
Leutenberg was soundly reprimanded 
and disgraced for his presumed negli- 
gence. It may therefore be supposed 
that he now derived grim satisfaction 
from the fact that Vonved was once 
more in his charge, and he resolved 
that this time escape should be liter- 
ally impossible. He lost no time in 
despatching a special courier to Co- 

enhagen, announcing the seizure of 
onved, and requesting instructions 
for his disposal. 

Meanwhile what was happening at 
Svendborg ? 

When the eil-waggon was in the 
act of leaving the town, numbers of 
people pressed as closely around it as 
the escort permitted, eager to obtain 
a glimpse of the renowned Rover who 
had so long had his unsuspected 
“home” in their neighbourhood, as 
“Captain Vinterdalen.” Foremost 
in the crowd was a fisherman, whose 
emotion was so great that he trem- 
bled from head to foot, and pressed . 
his huge horny hand with all his 
might over his heart, to subdue, were 
it pase its violent beating. That 
fisherman was Mads Neilsen. He 
had loitered late at Svendborg, and 
was just setting forth to walk down 
to the beach where his skiff was 
moored, in order to return to his 
solitary dwelling on the Island of 
Thoré, when the astounding intelli- 
gence of Vonved’s capture was dis- 
seminated. 

At the moment when the eil-wag- 
gon and its escort of dragoons got 
into motion to depart, Lars Vonved 
gazed quickly and searchingly at the 
crowd. His eye caught that of his 
devoted adherent, and the vivid 
glance they interchanged, unobserved, 
or at least not understood by an 
spectator, revealed as much to eac 
other as though they had spoken 
aloud. Neeok too, fettered and 
guarded as he was, contrived to make 
an impressive sign to which Mads 
instantly responded. One more elo- 
quent glance, and one more secret 
sign was exchanged as the eil-waggon, 
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with a harsh creak, and a jolt, and a 
jar, commenced its long midnight 
journey. The excited mob ran some 
distance along with it and its escort, 
and Mads Neilsen was suddenly left 
alone. He stood awhile, rooted to 
the spot, and then with a hoarse 
ery of grief and rage, he rushed 
towards the beach at his utmost 
speed, cast off the chain which se- 
cured his pram to a little jetty, and 
rowed towards his island-home with 
the abnormal strength of a madman. 

Landing at the cove opposite his 
solitary dwelling, he bounded to the 
latter— burst open its door with a 
simultaneous blow of his fist and kick 
of his foot—and disappeared for a 
few minutes. On coming forth, he 
set up alight framework im the open 
air, and applied a torch to the fuse of 
a rocket. Upward, with a hissing 
roar, sprang the fiery signal—upward, 
higher and higher, not vertically, but 
bowed seaward by the force of the 
howling blast, until its projective 
power was expended, its extreme al- 
titude attained, and then it burst and 
scattered small blue balls and crimson 
stars in the heart of the murky storm 
clouds. A second and a third rocket 
followed. Then Mads Neilsen paused, 
and kneeling on the ground, gazed 
seaward with absorbing expectation. 
Several minutes elapsed, when lo! 
miles out on the Baltic, three brilliant 
rockets shot up in answer to his 
warning signal, and after a little pause 
two blue lights were displayed at the 
distance of probably a mile from each 
other. Mads immediately responded 
by burning a blue light in turn, and 
his business and duty here was now 
done. 

It was the Skildpadde which had 
fired the three answering rockets, 
and she and her satellite, the Little 
Amalia, had each exhibited a blue 
light. Well—only too well did they 
comprehend the meaning of Mads’ 
signals. 

Mads Neilsen’s half-decked fishing 
lugger was snugly anchored in a little 
creak near to his dwelling, and ready 
for immediate service. Boarding her 
from his pram, which he then per- 
mitted to drift away, he hoisted and 
sheeted the fore lug-sail, and this 
done, he severed with one stroke of 
a hatchet the hempen cable, and run- 
ning to the tiller, put the lugger 
before the wind. She scudded sea- 
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ward until a sufficient offing was 
gained, and then Mads bore up and 
skilfully beat back to Svendborg. 
Hastily securing his vessel to the 
jetty, he sprang ashore, not more than 
one hour having elapsed since his 
departure in the pram. He imme- 
diately entered the town. 

Mads was, on ordinary occasions, 
slow and ponderous in his movements, 
yet he invariably approved himself, 
on an emergency, a man of prompt 
action, alert, energetic, decided, quick 
to plan, resolute to execute, and fear- 
less and determined to the verge of 
desperation. That he had thus 
breathlessly hastened back to Svend- 
borg for some definite purpose, and 
to perform some daring and moment- 
ous deed, was apparent. 

In the interval between the seizure 
of Lars Vonved and his departure 
under escort to Nyborg, the manner 
in which his capture had been effected 
became publicly known, and Mads of 
course heard it, like everybody else. 
It appeared that a man named Knap 
Nealen, who had formerly been a sub- 
ordinate officer in the revenue service, 
whence he was dismissed for various 
irregularities, and who had subse- 
quently led a dissipated and dishonour- 
able if not dishonest life, had seen one 
of the lithograph portraits of Lars 
Vonved which the Danish authorities 
sent to all the seaports and chief towns 
of the country. Nealen, like many of 
the inhabitants of Svendborg, had 
occasionally marvelled at the seclusion 
of the family at King’s Cairn, and 
especially at the singular personal 
isolation of Captain Vinterdalen him- 
self, when the latter from time to time 
came home. He happened to haveonce 
or twice seen Captain Vinterdalen, 
and knew that he was at present so- 
journing at the Cairn. When, there- 
fore, he saw the portrait, he instantly 
was struck with its resemblance to 
Vinterdalen, and in the course of a 
few hours he called at the Cairn on 
some pretence, and managed to see 
Vinterdalen walking in the garden. 
He now was quite certain that his 
suspicion was well founded, and he 
went directly to the commandin 
military officer of the district, anc 
denounced the hitherto unsuspected 
stranger as being the veritable Baltic 
Rover. At first the officer was in- 
credulous, but becoming convinced, 
he prepared his measures with great 
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prudence and secrecy. Immediately 
the long twilight had entirely faded 
away, he swiftly marched an entire 
company of troops down to King’s 
Cairn, and stationed numerous sen- 
tinels round the base of the Cairn so 
as to effectually cut off all possible 
escape from the dwelling, and also to 
prevent any alarm being communi- 
cated to the beleaguered outlaw. The 
rest of the soldiers, under command 
of Captain Ingergaard, then cautiously 
and noiselessly ascended to the crown 
of the Cairn, and some being stationed 
at every lower window and outlet, 
the others, headed by Ingergaard, ob- 
tained admittance at the main-door, 
seized and gagged the terrified and 
astounded servants, and forced their 
way to the parlour, where they sur- 
prised Vonved and his wife. The 
result has been described. 

When Mads Neilsen re-entered 
Svendborg, he found small groups of 
people yet standing at the corners of 
the streets, eagerly discussing the ex- 
citing event which had so recently 
happened, and he either openly joined 
or Toitered near each group just long 
enough to enable him to recognise the 


persons composing it, and then he 
f 


passed rapidly on, not omitting to 
scrutinize every individual he met on 
his way. At length he beheld the 
very man whom he sought—none 
otherthan Knap Nealen, the informer. 
He and Nealen knew each other very 
well, by sight, and had often met at 
the same ale-house which Nealen had 
only just quitted ; for the officer com- 
alee the troops had given him a 
few dalers as earnest of the large re- 
ward offered by government to who- 
ever would give information which 
might lead to the capture of Vonved, 
and Nealen had been spending the 
money with a number of boon com- 
panions, and relating over and over 
again oe particular of Vonved’s 
seizure, and boasting his own penetra- 
tion, and his skill in turning his dis- 
covery so promptly and successfully 
to account. 

“ Hola! Mads Neilsen, is’t thou ?” 
bawled Nealen, who was perhaps 
equally excited by the spirit he had 
drunk and the reward he had earned 
for his achievement, but was by no 
means intoxicated, and perfectly knew 
what he wasabout. “ Pve hammered 
the nail on the head this time, eh, 
Mads?” 
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“That you have, Herr Nealen: 
you'll never look back again after 
this grand night’s work !” 

“Well said, my old man o’ the sea! 
You now perceive what it is to have 
brains and judgment. Why, there’s 
yeas. Mads, you’ve known these 
Jinterdalens ever since they came 
to Svendborg, and must have often 
seen the Captain,and yet I'll warrant 
you never even dreamt that he was 
Jonved the Rover?” 

“How was it likely that a poor 
fellow like me could possibly think of 
such a thing? It is not every one 
who has such a head as yours, Herr 
Nealen. No man in Svendborg but 
yourself would ever have made such a 
discovery.” 

Mads spake deliberately and grave- 
ly, and with a sententious air of pro- 
found conviction, and he adroitly 
managed to imply, both by his tones 
and gestures, how he respected and 
admired the skill and sagacity of Herr 
Nealen. 

“And yet you, Mads, pass for a 
long-headed fellow,” complacently re- 
marked Nealen. 

“Ouf ! ’'m a child compared to you, 
Herr Nealen—a baby! I think I 
grow stupider every day. How much 
is your reward to be? I heard five 
hundred dalers: is it really so much 
as that?” 

“Five hundred!” contemptuously 
exclaimed Knap Nealen. “Only five 
hundred for performing such a service 
to my king and country?) Add two 
thousand to your five hundred !” 

“What ! two thousand five hundred 
dalers ?” 

** Not a skilling less!” 

“ Rix ?’ interrogated Mads. 

“Rix! How! do you think our 
great and glorious sovereign would 
reward his faithful subject with beg- 
garly rixes? No, species, every one 
of ’em. Two thousand five hundred 
specie-dalers, my fishy friend!” 

“The soldiers go shares with you?” 

“Not a daler, not a mare, not a 
skilling! No, no, ’tis all mine.” 

“ And will they really pay you that 
immense reward ” 

“Will the sun shine to-morrow? 
Really pay me! Why, youold gram- 
pus, d’ye think there are not dalers 
enough in King Frederick’s treasury ? 
I’m now a creditor of His Majesty: 
ha! ha! isn’t it droll and pleasant? I, 
Knap Nealen, a creditor of King 
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Frederick! His glorious Majesty owes 
me two thousand four hundred and 
ninety-seven specie-dalers—for Colo- 
nel Bilved gave me three on account 
to-night.” 

“ Oh ! two thousand four hundred 
-_ ninety-seven specie—you said 

cie—dalers! O—oh!” ejaculated 

Mads, in a tone expressive of in- 
tense admiration, not unmingled with 
envy. “And tothink that I—even I 
—might have earned that enormous 
a had I possessed a quarter as much 

gacity as you! I’ve been a dunder- 
headed dolt and fool! Ay, by Balder’s 
keel! I’ve beenas stupid as a torsk ?’’* 

“Never mind, old Blowhard! you 
can’t help it, you know. ’Tis true 
enough you are stupid as a torsk, and 
very thankful you ought to be that 
torsk are stupid, or else they never 
would let you catch ’em!’’ exclaimed 
Nealen, half insolently, half good- 
naturedly. “ But so long as there are 
plenty of torsk-fish in the sea, you'll 
not starve, my scaly comrade! " 

“ Well, I hope not,” humbly mur- 
mured Mads. “ Ah,” sighed he, 
“ what a great man you will become, 
Herr Nealen! Your two thousand 
five hundred species will not be all 
your reward, I’ll warrant. His bless- 
ed Majesty, our mighty sovereign, 
King Frederick—may he live till he 
grows old !—will give you some grand 
office as an additional reward. Yes, 
yes, *twould be high treason to doubt 
that! Ja! you will become a very 
great man—aking’scouncillor, maybe, 
who knows?” 

“ Well, Mads, [ begin to fancy you're 
not quite so stupid as a torsk, after all. 
Yes; I dare say my king and my 
country will appreciate my services, 
and prove mabelel: PY 

At this moment hawk-eyed Mads 

rceived several stragglers approach- 
ing, and he instantly cried in an earn- 
est whisper— 

“Herr Nealen, I’ve something to 
anne very important. 
ill you please to come this way ?”’ 

Nealen carelessly assented, and wily 
Mads led him towards the jetty. 

“ Herr Nealen,” said he, as soon as 
he was certain they were alone, and 
unobserved ; ou tell me whether 
His Majesty ae reward any faith- 










Vonved the Dane: 


* A “‘torsk” is a stock-fish, and Mads’ familiar Scandinavian exclamation is 
equivalent to the common English phrase of “ as silly as a goose!” 
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ful subject who could deliver up one 
of Vonved's followers?” 

“Eh, what d'ye mean, Mads?” cried 
Nealen, perfectly sobered at the mere 
hint. 

“T mean what I say.” 

“Certainly there would be a re- 
ward.” 

“ How much?” 

“T cannot tell, but it would doubt- 
less be in proportion to the reward I 
shall get for the capture of Vonved 
himself.” 

“Good. Imay, and I must confide 
in you, Herr Nealen. I know where 
one of Vonved’s men is at this very 
moment.” 

“ Splickerwicklen! and who is he? 
An officer or a seaman in the Rover’s 
service ?” 

“That is my secret, Herr Nealen!” 
responded Mads, with a mysterious 
air. 

“ And where is he?” 

“ He is where I can find him at any 
moment. Nowsee! I am only a poor 
fisherman—and stupid as a torsk, as 
you have just truly remarked, but my 
dull faculties are sharpened by this 
night’s work. Iperhaps could capture 
this follower of Vonved myself—and 
perhaps I could not ; but even if I did 
seize him, I’m not safe to receive the 
reward due. I’m only an ignorant 
and simple fisherman, and perhaps 
they would cheat me, after all, but 
they couldn’t cheat a man like you, 
Herr Nealen. See! this is what I 
propose. If you and I capture the 
man, will you give me one-half the 
reward?” 

“Tordner ! ay, will I!” eagerly cried 
Nealen, whose great success that night 
had whetted his aptitude and appetite 
for euaes exploits, albeit on a smaller 
BCcale. 

“You won't take advantage of a 
poor simple fisherman?’ hesitatingly 
comaal Mads. “ You will give me 
my fair share of the reward 1?” 

“ Yes, yoususpicious old—old torsk! 
I swear will, by Odin’s sword !” 

“ Your word is sufficient, Herr Nea- 
len,” humbly cried Mads. “ He is 
yonder ?” 

“ Where ?” 

“Thoré!” impressively whispered 
Mads. 
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“Thord! why I thought 
the only dweller on Thord? 

“ Ay, Herr Nealen, but he is there 
this night, and if you will go with me 
—my Doat is at the jetty here—in less 
than one half-hour, with this wind, I 
can bring you face ‘to face to him.” 

“Huh—ruh!” chuckled Nealen, 
“it never rains butit pours. I agree, 
old scaly torsk! Ay, ’m with you, 
d’ye hear, old orpoise ? Tl go share- 
and-share with you.’ 

“T trust to your honourable word, 
Herr Nealen, as”—— 

“ As safely as J trust to King Fred- 
erick’s! Hold, though! will he show 
fight, think you?” rather anxiously 
questioned Nealen, who suddenly re- 
collected how desperately Vonved re- 
sisted a whole roomful of soldiers, and 
that it was possible his follower might 
show at least proportionate despera- 
tion and valour. 

“We are two to one: besides, we 
shall manage to surprise and secure 
him unawares,” confidently replied 
Mads, 

“Ts he armed?” 

“Only with a dagger- knife.” 

“ Have we arms?” 

“Enough to slay a regiment! 
trust to me, Herr Nealen. I’m very 
slow, but I’m verysure. I’ve arranged 
all in my mind, and will tell you 
every thing when the time for action 
arrives. Some along now—there is 
no time to be lost. We must do the 
business before day dawn.” 

“Have with you, old Viking!” 
emphatically responded Nealen, giving 
Mads a hearty slap on the shoulder. 
“You are not a torsk, after all, I 
begin to fancy, but a sly old dog- fish. 
Yes, yes, you only drink water when 
you can’t get broendiviin; and you 
ae eat herrings when you can’t get 


: you were 


0, 


Had not the darkness impenetrably 
veiled the expression Mads Neilsen’s 
face wore at that moment, Knap 
a would probably have ‘derived 

for the first time a very startling in- 
sight into the true character of the 
fisherman. 
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When they arrived at the jetty, and 
Mads silently motioned his companion 
to step on board his fishing-boat, 
Nealen hesitated, and looked upward 
to the murky tempestuous sky, and 
seaward to the wind-lashed waters of 
the bay, and landward to the dimly 
discernible town of Svendborg. 

‘Tis a wild blasty night,” muttered 


e. 

“ Allthe better for our enterprise.” 

“Tt blows fearfully hard!” 

“ But fairly for us, Herr Nealen.” 

“Twill be infernally rough out 
yonder: we shall be tossed like a cork 
on the yeasty waves.” 

“ Ay, and buoyant as a cork, Herr 
Nealen. Flaskoe! a better sea-boat 
than this never parted the waters of 
the Ostsee ;* and though it doesn’t 
become me to blow my own trumpet, 

et I can honestly say that no man 
<nows how to handle her better than 
myself. She won’t ship a drop of 
spray abaft her after-mast—and even 
if she does, what harm? Im sure 
you are not afraid of a wet jacket 
Herr Nealen. Flaskoe! we should 
not waste a minute, and time is pass- 
ing: step on board, Herr Nealen, if 
it please you. We shall fly over the 
bay swift as a swallow. On board, 
Herr Nealen! on board, your Excel- 
lency! Flaskoe !” 

ealen even yet hesitated. An 

unaccountable feeling oppressed him. 
Five minutes ago he was aflush with 
triumph, and his hot blood leapt 
cheerily through his full veins. Now 
his pulse was languid, and his blood 
receded to its citadel, his heart, and a 
dull, oppressive, leaden weight was on 
his brain. A foreboding, a misgiving, 
an awful yet inexplicable impression 
thrilled him, and yet he felt inert and 
incapable of battling with his subtle 
presentiment. But there was some- 
thing in the tone of the fisherman’s 
voice—something scornful and fiercely 
ironical—which stung him to the 
quick, and with a half-incoherent 
exclamation, he gave one last glance 
landward, and leapt on board. 


* Scandinavians call the Baltic the Ostsee, i.e., East Sea, 
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“THERE is no new thing under the 
sun,” is a saying alike trite, and wise, 
andtrue. Itwaswritten by the wisest 
man, and inspired by God. Yet we 
are sometimes as much surprised at 
some fresh proof of its veracity as if 
we had not believed it. Since the 
world began there has been no new 
creation. The germ of every thing 
that has since appeared was then ex- 
isting ; fresh combinations produce 
apparent novelty —but it isonly in ap- 

arance. Old causes, differently com- 

ined, will sometimes lead to a new 
result ; sometimes an apparently new 
state of things will bring about an old 
result. Little dreamed the Jacobites 
andancient Tories of 1720, when they 
were inviting France to invade Eng- 
land for England’s good—as they 
viewed it—that 140 years after a 
similar project would be advocated by 
a Sepoy Press for England’s ruin! 
Yet so it is. Wrongheaded as we 
may deem the Jacobites, they were 
generally inspired by a romantic chi- 
valry, of which the impostors, who 
would pretend to imitate them, are 
wholly innocent. 

Passing, however, out of these 
Islands, and regarding the matter in 
a more objective light, little thought 
the dissipated and careless Duke of 
Orleans, the Regent of France, that 
the same projects that engaged his 
attention then, of injuring the finances 
of England, and of invasion, would, 
after 140 years, be again mooted, and 
would occupy the consideration—per- 
haps more seriously—of a future ruler 
of F rance—a thoughtful man of depth 


and destiny—no longer a Bourbon, - 
more powerful than even Louis XIV., 
not openly seeking to injure England’s 
credit, but craftily inducing her to 
agree to a Commercial Treaty griev- 
ously diminishing her revenues, and 


cheapening his own resources— 
not searching for a fleet of fishing- 
smacks to transport his troops, but 
preparing an iron fleet for such occa- 
sions—not trusting to the chances of 
sail and wind and tide for the transit, 
but possessing a power calculated to 
conquer every obstacle except the 
superior naval ability and indomitable 
spirit with which Providence has es- 


pocialty favoured the loyal sons of the 
ritish Isles. For France would have 
now to face a united nation—the pal- 
try exception alluded to only proving 
the rule. And should the attempt be 
ever made, we doubt not that any de- 
tachment of the Foreigner unfortu- 
nate enough to escape from our Chan- 
nel Squadrons would be quickly and 
satisfactorily accounted for on shore 
by the Regulars and Volunteers, who 
would be rapidly concentrated upon 
them. 

But revenons a nos moutons—or 
rather, let usintroduce them to speak 
for themselves. 

The Rev. Charles Leslie, of the 
family of Glaslough, though a zealous 
Protestant, was a non-Juror, and de- 
votedly attached to the House of 
Stuart. For some time he was private 
secretary to the son of James IL., the 
Chevalier St. George, or “Old Che- 
valier,”’ of whom we had hoped to 
learn much from Lord Macaulay; but 
alas! historiam “perpetuus sopor 
urget.” 

[any papers of Leslie are extant, 
having been for a century among the 
family memorials of a gentleman in 
Westmeath, who has sent us the fol- 
lowing document, which, as far as we 
can ascertain, has never been pub- 
lished. It is not dated, but was evi- 
dently written about 1720, when the 
South Sea schemes were still floating 
on the surface: when Law and Du- 
bois had nearly ruined France, and 
when the Duke of Ormond was in the 
Spanish service. 

It is supposed that the Regent at 
one time entertained the ideas therein 
placed under his notice. But before 
they could be brought into effect 
Leslie died. He was followed in a 
few months by the Duke of Orleans, 
when the young king, Louis XV., 
being of age, the enterprise was 
abandoned for the time, to be abort- 
ively renewed by Charles Edward, in 
1745. 

Now the Invasion Idea again re- 
vives—let us hope again to die out, 
or to be extinguished by our prepara- 
tions for resistance to the death. But 
if it does come, may we, as a nation, 
be found in the road of principle 
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-and of duty. May we not have to 


confess 
*“ Neque 
Per nostrum patimur scelus 
[racunda Jovem ponere fulmina.” 


And this we shall not, if England 
be but true to herself. We think 
that this secret State Paper of Jacob- 
ite policy will prove exceedingly in- 
teresting to our readers at the present 
juncture, and we accordingly give it 
verbatim from the unpublished MS. 
furnished to us :— 


MS. Lerrer from CHar.es LEsLIz, 
Secretary to the Old Chevalier, to 
the DuKE of ORLEANS, Regent of 
France. 1719-20. 


“ France, by its situation, fertility, 
producing and abounding with all the 
necessaries of life, and vast numbers 
of people, is not only less depending 
on any other country, but is, in every 
respect, incomparably the most pow- 
erfull kingdom in Europe, inasmuch 
that it alone of all of them is intirely 
out of fear and danger of being at- 
tacked by any one power, which is a 
truth so obvious that in two long 
wars y® united Forces of the most 
considerable nations in Europe were 
hardly able to distress it. And as no- 
thing less than a general confederacy 
can create an opposition equal to 
France, so, in the present posture of 
y° affairs of Europe, and down as far 
as lies within the compass or view of 
human reasoning, such a Confederacy 
cannot probably arise, or be formed 
against it by any other Interest or 
concurrence of political views unless 
from the natural and unalterable In- 
terests and Ambition of the House of 
Austria against France, supported by 
that great Adherence to the Imperial 
Interests which the provinces held b 
the House of Hanover occasion, witch 

ersonal Interests may (as we see) draw 
ingland into a War, however detri- 
mental to the interest of the Nation, 
yet agreable to the separate and per- 
sonal interests of a German Prince. 
The Revolution which happened in 
1688 was protected and effected by 
the Austrian councils, with no other 
view than to engage that Island in 
the grand confederacy against France, 
into which King James refused to 
enter, and therefore lost his crown to 
a foreign Prince, who drew the na- 
tion into two long and destructive 
wars to support foreign views dia- 


metrically opposed to the intrinsic In- 
terests of the nation. Andsolong asa 
Foreign Prince is in Possession of that 
crown (and from that only) the same 
measure may be set on foot again. 

“Thus if it can be made to appear 
that it isin the Power of France with 
Ease to dispossess that family of y* 
English Crown, it is evident that 
France will remain incontestably not 
only the most free and sowediil na- 
tion in Europe, but y* Arbiter of it. 
And it is humbly conceived that no- 
thing can be more facile in the execu- 
tion, especially at this Juncture. 

“The great Discontents of all 
Ranks of men in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland have been so visible for 
these last five years, that is not ne- 
cessary to troutle His Royal Highness 
with the Repetition. There seems 
but one thing to be accounted for, 
how the Government in England have 
been hitherto able to support them- 
selves against nine parts in ten of the 
People, who not only wish, but would 
most willingly and vigourously concur 
to remove them. 

“The security of the Government 
is reducible to one Point, that the 
People have hitherto been utterly 
destitute of a Small body of regular 
Troops to give a beginning to the De- 
sign, and to make head at first, and 
of Arms and other military Stores to 
put into the Hands of the majority 
of the nation, who are most ready 
and impatient to receive and use them 
for the Recovery of their Liberties. 
There are a greater number of Offi- 
cers of all Ranks and Degrees dis- 
carded and dispersed in the country 
than are at present in the Armies of 
the Usurper. These men are equally 
desirous to appear in the Rescue 
of their Country, and only want y* 
means of doing it. And no man in 
England of either party doubts but 
that, if the Duke of Ormond could 
have landed from Spain last year, 
with y® forces and arms designed for 
y® expedition, it would have restored 

ing James, probably without a War, 
but certainly with a War of two or 
three months at most. And it is evi- 
dent that y* attempt miscarried only 
from y® great distance and situation 
of Spain. And should His Royal High- 
ness ever entertain the generous <e- 
sign of rescuing the English nation, 
He could not fail in the execution, 
having such certain means of doing 
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it in two Tides from the near neigh- 
bourhood of France to England. 

“ And as His Royal Highness has 
sufficient Power and infallible means 
to effect this great work, if he is 
pleased to undertake it, there seems 
only two points necessary to engage 
a Prince of his Justice and Penetra- 
tion to enter into it. Whether the 
Hanover family are sufficiently dis- 
inclined from the true interests of His 
Royal Highness and of France to give 
him sufficient ground to begin it, 
and y* the English nation are suffi- 
ciently disgusted to give him solid 
and sure Hope of succeeding in it. 
Besides the immutable ties by which 
y* Family are attached to the Em- 

ire, His Royal Highness knows much 
tter than we can inform him how 
much that Prince and his Ministers 
were pleased and thought it their 
interest that the Affairs of His 
Royal Highness and the Finances of 
France should be embarrassed, and 
perhaps they even contributed some- 
what to it. This is a just ground for 
His Royal Highness to rebut the In- 
jury, and to demonstrate the Facility 
of doing it. At least twenty of the 
most considerable men in England, of 
opulent Fortune, are willing to come 
over into France and return with the 
troops His Royal Highness will lend 
them, and take their fate with them; 
and His Royal Highness’ discernment 
must see clearly that meer disgust 
ag* y® present Government would 
not induce them to put their whole 
Fortunes upon one stake if they were 
not infallibly assured of its Success. 

“ And as they would not desire His 
Royal Highness to undertake it with- 
out such infallibility of success, tho’ 
perhaps a smaller number might do, 
they desire ten thousand Foot, and 
2,000 Horse and Dragoons, with 20 
or 30,000 Arms, as a Force which 
their adversaries cannot possibly 
make Head against, nor so much as 
dispute the Game. 

“ And here they beg leave to lay 
before His Royal Highness, that they 
conceive that no one circumstance 
can contribute so much to make the 
English nation press to take up those 
Arms in the ol of their own 
Country and of France as the Duke 
of Ormond being at the Head of those 
Troops. This would intirely remove 
the only ible Objection against 
such an Invasion, as if France pro- 
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posed the conquest of the Kingdom. 
And whereas possibly an Army of 
twelve thousand men under any other 
General might continue only the same 
number, at least for some time, under 
the D. of O., y® most beloved and es- 
teemed man ever England had, what- 
ever Arms they had would be as many 
men in ten days, and on their ap- 
proach to London swell to forty or 
fifty thousand men. But this is most 
certain, y* in this cause the Duke 
of Ormond is in his own person very 
many thousand men, and is alone 
more than all y® other Heads of y* 
Party put together in the affections 
and a of y® English nation. 
It is humbly conceived, from His 
Royal Highness’ great Honour and 
Generosity, His Royal Highness iscon- 
vinced that he could not refuse to 
obey the orders of Spain whilst in 
their service; and from His Royal 
Highness’ known abilities, it cannot 
be doubted; y*, if he is pleased to 
intend the Delivery of England, He 
will use the best means to effect it 
easily and with certainty. 

“ And tho’ there cannot be the least 
doubt of y® unquestionable success of 
an attempt made in England with 
y® Forces and Armes mentioned, yet 
so small an additional number could 
infallibly light the flames in Scotland 
arid Ireland,thatif His Royal Highness 

leases to embrace the Design, it shall 
ye made very clear to hime, that less 
than 5,000 men would be sufficient for 
both those Nations ; Especially if to 
this His Royal Highness, having grant- 
ed Peace to Spain, that Kingdom were 
induced to spare the troops and arms 
requisite for y® Scotch and Irish un- 
dertaking, and leave England to owe 
its Protection wholly to his R'. High- 
ness. 

“ Perhaps y® slender opposition 
given by y® Tories in Parliament 
to y* measures of y* Court, may have 
been represented to His Royal High- 
ness as a proof of the Inconsiderable- 
ness, either of the numbers or spirit 
of that Party. But they never ex- 
pected y* Parliamentary measures 
could do their Business, they had no 
Hopes, no Directions from abroad; 
and it is not in the least doubted that 
if His Royal Highness had afforded 
them the Honour of his Protection 
last winter, and ordered them to op- 
pose the Court in all things, they had 
as certainly thrown out the South Sea 
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Bill then, as they would now throw 
off the yoak which crushes them, if 
His Royal Highness will enable them 
by his generous assistance, Wc. 

“Tt is conceived that y® Disorders 
in the Finances of France cannot be 
near so great as om are industriously 
represented by y* English Court, but 
were they so, this would at once re- 
trieve them. Imploy, divert, and 
amuse all France in a work most ac- 
ceptable to them, and at once break 
the English Funds which are now 
drawing the money out of France, &c., 
beside the expense of such an Enter- 
prise cannot be considerable; it is only 

* charge of Imbarkation, which may 
& done in one day in Fishing Boats, 
which lye in great numbers between 
Boulogne and Dieppe, and a very few 
ships with Decks for the Arms and 
Ammunition, and pay and provisions 
for one month after their landing; for 
in less than that Time, they will pos- 
sess themselves of a much greater 
tract of Country (if not of y* whole) 
than y® ordinary Revenues will be 
sufficient to support them. 

“ Whatever seeming strength y® 
vast price of South Sea Stock, or 
imaginary Wealth y* Government and 
Ministry, and their creatures may 
have received from it, it has unques- 
tionably provoked y* Body of y* Na- 
tion to y* last degree, who already 
feel the Som of all Trade, foresee the 
ruin of the Country, from it, cannot but 
look with Indignation and Envy on 
the prodigious Fortunes raised in a 
moment by it, all which creates a 
Vang Giemes additional disposition in 

* Body of y* Nation to dissolve those 
Funds, with the Government on which 
they depend, and if the prospects of 
such vast Gain in them have had any 
Influence on the Funds of France, and 
occasioned the remittance of money 
from thence to England, it is in His 
Royal Highness’s power, not only to 
shake but to overthrow intirely those 
Funds, which subsist precariously, un- 
less His Royal Highness allows them 
time to settle, in which case alone 
they may be capable of such an Estab- 
lishment as may continue to affect 
the Funds of France, and if his Royal 
Highness is pleased generously to af- 
ford his Protection to a suffering Na- 
tion which implores it, there are Per- 
sons of Distinction who perfectly well 
understand the whole History of those 


Funds, who will come into France 
immediately on His Royal Highness’s 
allowance, who will put His Royal 
Highness into the true measures of 
utterly ruining the Force and Credit 
of those Funds. 

“This Summer seems Providen- 
tially to invite His Royal Highness 
with most particular advantages of 
succeeding in the generous design of 
freeing oppressed nations. When the 
Squadron of seventeen Capital Ships, 
on which they look with y* utmost 
Diligence, are put to sea, the passage 
will be so free and openinto England 
and the Hearts and Hands of all the 
nation ready to welcome a.d receive 
their Deliverers. 

“ And as France and England have 
on many occasions, so they are and 
must be more capable of doing each 
other more Good or Harm, than any 
other two Nations in Europe ; and be- 
side the glory which seems reserved 
for His Royal Highness, of restorin 
exiled Princes and freeing enslave 
Nations, not only the gratitude of 
Prince and Nation who shall owe his 
Crown and their Liberties to his Royal 
Highness’s generous protection, but y* 
immutable unchangeable Interest of 
both, will necessarily tie them to 
France with much stronger and indis- 
soluble Bands than they have been or 
still are to those of the Emperor. 

“Lastly, we beg leave to observe 
to His Royal Highness, that the eter- 
nal Interests of England oblidge them 
rather more than any other Nation in 
Europe, to prevent the Union of the 
two crowns of France and Spain in 
y® same Person; that it is the Tories 
who made that y* foundation of y* 
Peace of Utrecht. To that alone is 
owing the most violent prosecution of 

y® Court ag‘ all those who made that 
co. Attainder, Forfeiture, and ex- 
ception from Pardon, because they 
made a Peace too much for the advan- 
tage of France, and of His Royal 
Highness, in particular; and it is 
earnestly hoped, and most ardentl 
implored,that His Royal Highness will 
be pleased to take their case into His 
Consideration and Protection, and that 
He may have it in his Inclination as 
he has it at this Juncture entirely in 
his Power, to compleat his own Glory, 
and for ever oblidge the British Nation 
to his Interests.” 









































































































AxsouT two centuries ago a great con- 
troversy raged in Italy as to whether 
certain stones imitative of organic 
shapes were produced by a peculiar 
fatty matter, materia pinguis, set into 
fermentation by heat, or were porous 
bodies (originally real bones and shells), 
converted into stone by the action of 
a “lapidifying juice ;” or whether pos- 
sibly they may not have been mere 
stones and earthy concretions—lust 
nature—sports of nature, thrown off 
in moments of leisure as a relaxation 
from the heavy labour of carrying on 
the everyday affairs of life. 

The stony representatives of ani- 
mais and plants thus existing beneath 
the soil, in sand, gravel, limestone, 
and other substances, were, at the 
time alluded to, described in general 
language, with all other mineral sub- 
stances, as fossils, or things dug up. 
Curious people collected them and 
put them into museums, with pieces of 
broken pottery, flints supposed to re- 
present human features, the cast cara- 
pace of a rare crab, the extracted rattle 
of a rattle-snake, and similar remark- 
able objects, natural and artificial, 
while many learned individuals, despis- 
ingall grovelling propensities,occupied 
themselves in writing exceedingly in- 
different verses, or very dull prose, 
endeavouring to make their neigh- 
bours appear ridiculous and con- 
temptible, for following such useless 
pursuits. 

By degrees these imitative organic 
shapes were found in so many places, 
and in such great abundance—they 
simulated so exactly the remains of 
animals and vegetables—they pre- 
sented for investigation so many re- 
markable varieties of structure, and 
seemed to indicate so clearly, that 
they had once belonged to real living 
organic beings, that the study of 
¢ Joesile” (this term in time becoming 
limited in its meaning to fossil or- 
ganic remains), ceased to be the pur- 
suit of curiosity-hunters, and the 
source of bad rhymes to small poets, 
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and it was admitted that the object 
in question must have been the re- 
mains of the former inhabitants of the 
world, buried during the lapse of ages 
in those various deposits of mineral 
matter of which the earth’s crust is 
chiefly composed. 

Thus arose a department of zoology 
and botany, which in its turn influ- 
enced the study of general natural 
history. For it was found, as na- 
tural history assumed the form of a 
science, that a certain order of ar- 
rangement or grouping, or in other 
words, a certain distribution of ani- 
mals and vegetables could be traced 
over the earth, different countries, 
or districts having peculiar climates, 
and often various distant places hav- 
ing similar climates, and that each 
place served as a centre, where num- 
erous specially adapted species lived 
as in a proper home, and whence they 
diverged gradually, in diverging be- 
coming less abundant, or losing some 
of their characteristic peculiarities. 

Thus, for example, Africa—an al- 
most isolated tract of land chiefly 
in tropical and sub-tropical climates— 
abounds with elephants, rhinoceroses, 
hippopotamuses, and antelopes among 
herbivorous animals, and with lions 
and hyenas among the carnivora. 
Asia, in similar latitudes, has also its 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and antelopes, 
and lions, tigers, and other flesh- 
feeding tribes; but the African and 
Asiatic species, of all these animals, 
are entirely distinct. No one has 
ever seen the African elephant out of 
Africa; nor the Bengal tiger on the 
western side of Arabia, except when 
they have been removed by man for 
his pleasure or convenience. In tropi- 
cal and South America the lion is re- 
placed by the puma, and the tiger by 
the immedi instead of the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros, we have only 
the tapir. In all these cases the 
climate is equally favourable in the 
different countries; but the species, 
although they range widely, do not 
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willingly go out of certain bounds, 
within which they seem to be natur- 
ally limited. 

Were it necessary to illustrate 
this further, we might remind the 
reader of the vegetation of South 
Africa, comparing it with what is 
known of thé native plants in New 
Zealand, Australia, and South Ame- 
rica, in the southern, or with Asia and 
America, in the northern hemisphere. 
Where the climates are similar, the 
vegetation becomes also similar; but 
the approximation, however close, 
never produces identical species. We 
can introduce the heaths and other 
plants of South Africa, into our part 
of the world, and they will sometimes 
live and flourish; we can adopt the 
potato plant, and we can grow ex- 
cellent tobacco; but the heaths of 
the Cape, the potato and the tobacco 
slant of America were never scen in 

jurope till conveyed thither by hu- 
man agency. The breed of horses 
ranging over boundless plainsin South 
America, was introduced by the 
Spaniards, and is now wild; but no 
horses lived in South America when 
the Spaniards first visited the country. 
The eotens dog will drive out the 
native dog in Australia, and the whole 
tribe of marsupials—originally the 
exclusive four-footed tenants of the 
soil—will very probably become rare 
or altogether lost in the settled parts 
of that remarkable country, while the 
domesticated races, ill-adapted as they 
seem to be at present to battle with 
the peculiarities of climate, will before 
long adapt themselves and occupy the 
country. 

This existence of limited districts in 
different parts of the world, in which 
groups of animals and plants, having 
certain things in common, would seem 
to have originated,and from which they 
have migrated, is a fact only observed 
and recorded within a very recent pe- 
riod, or at least if known, was not till 
lately followed to its legitimate con- 
sequences. Like all other great re- 
sults of observation, it involves a 
principle, and in this case it is a prin- 
ciple of no small magnitude and im- 

rtance. Running parallel with the 

act just alluded to, is another which 
is not dissimilar, concerning the dis- 
tribution of existing animals and ve- 
getables in zones of elevation. It is 
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found that the zone or belt nearest 
the sea, in a mountain district, is not 
only the warmest, and therefore con- 
tains forms of life belonging to its 
peculiar temperature, but differs from 
the zones above not more in climate 
than in the character of the types of 
vegetable and animal life, the higher 
zones resembling but not being identi- 
cal in their fauna and flora, with 
countries at a distance, having cor- 
responding ranges of temperature and 
similar rainfall 

The principle involved in these well 
known, butextremely interesting facts, 
seems to be the following :—that the 
method of nature in providing animal 
or vegetable inhabitants fora district, 
involves, in some way or other, a 
special adaptation to all the peculiar 
conditions of the district, especially 
its climate, rain-fall, and soil ; and that 
even when there is a resemblance 
amply sufficient in all these respects, 
there is no repetition of form, but 
merely astrong resemblance, which is 
shown occasionally in external cha- 
racters, and not unfrequently in minute 
details of structure. This, in a few 
words, is the method of nature in the 
distribution of organic beings, in hori- 
zontal and vertical space on land. 

A precisely similar method or law 
was enunciated some years ago by the 
late Professor Edward Forbes, as 
affecting the distribution of marine 
animals. He found regions of depth 
to correspond with zones of elevation, 
the inhabitants being affected by the 
rock bottom just as on land the de- 
velopment of life is affected by the 
soil. So clearly defined were these 
regions, that as many as eight were 
made out in the waters of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, distinguished from 
each other by the associations of the 
species they severally include. The 
language used by Professor Forbes in 
his report on the Augean Invertebrata* 
is equally significant and explanato 
in reference to sea and land, and well 
describes all that is yet known with 
certainty on this subject. “Certain 
species in each are found in no other, 
several are found in one region which 
do not range into the next above, 
whilst they extend to that below, or 
vice versa. Certain species have their 
maximum of development in each 
zone, being most prolificin individuals 


* Report of British Association Meeting for 1843, p. 155. 
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in that zone in which is their maxi- 
mum, and of which they may be re- 
— as especially characteristic. 

ingled with the true natives of every 
zone are stragglers, owing their pre- 
sence to the action of the secondary 
influences which modify distribution. 
Each zone is capable of subdivision 
into smaller belts, distinguished for 
the most part by negative characters, 
derived from the cessation of species.” 

The discovery and careful examin- 
ation of large groups of the shells of 
marine animals in various deposits of 
sand.and limestone, led, before long, 
to the important conclusion, that 
species are distributed in time ac- 
cording to the same general method 
or law as that above explained as 
referring to horizontal and vertical 
space on land and at sea. This con- 
clusion marked an important era in 
the history of fossils, and introduced 
the necessity of much minute investi- 
gation, not only of the remains them- 
selves, but of all such natural objects 
—the product of living animals or 
plants—as could in any way be pre- 
served in a fossil state. Hence ori- 
ginated that department of general 
natural history which has been call- 
ed Paleontology—radavég, ancient, 
byra, beings, oyoc, a discourse—a 
discourse concerning ancient beings— 
the investigation of all that can be 
known of the plants and animals of 
the ancient world. Laying aside all 
speculative or theoretical views of 
geologists thus much is certain. The 
earth, as far as we can examine it, 
consists of various mineral substances, 
an exceedingly large proportion of 
which can be described as sandstones, 
limestones, and clays, arranged in 
beds, strata, or layers, in pretty regu- 
lar order, lying one over another, and 
often tilted up, so that by the mere 
travelling across them in a certain 
direction we find one after another at 
the surface. If we travel on them, 
beginning with the uppermost or last 
deposited we may cross by degrees 
all the others, salalaaliy below, but 
now successively intersected at the 
horizontal surface, until at last we 
come to the lowest bed which the 
tilting has brought to the level of the 
ground we travel over. Each one of 
these beds we may regard as being 
remarkable for some group or other 
of organic remains ( /fossi/s), and such 
fossils afford the only means we have 
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of learning the conditions under which 
that particular bed was deposited, and 
the representative forms of that por- 
tion of geological time. 

If this supposed law of distribution 
of species in time were not a law of 
nature, we should soon discover it by 
finding identical species in beds of the 
same mineral character and at various 
depths without such species occurring 
in the intermediate deposits. In other 
language, and remembering what has 
been said of representative forms, we 
should expect to find identical species 
in beds above and below those which 
contain representative species. This 
has never yet been done, and as many 
thousand species have been examined 
and carefully described from a vast 
number of distinct beds, the law may 
be regarded as established. 

But if this is so—if Paleontology is 
in a state to command attention as a 
science dealing with admitted facts 
and established laws, and may thus 
take rank as a distinct and complete 
department of general natural history, 
there result some inferences and con- 
sequences equally startling and sug- 
gestive. 

Thus it would seem that by the aid 
of Paleontology all the gaps and de- 
ficiencies that occur in the grouping 
and classification of animals ought to 
be filled up. Palzontology and gene- 
ral natural history (zoology and bo- 
tany) together, ought to supply every 
link, and either form a perfect chain 
or prove that there is no such thing 
in nature. 

So, again, it might be expected that 
we should be enabled to determine 
the peculiarities of climate that pre- 
vailed on the earth during the exist- 
ence of certain groups of animals and 
plants in any district. 

While the climate of the earth and 
the broken links in creation thus seem 
likely to be made out by the pursuit 
of Paleontology, a knowledge of the 
depth and temperature of the ocean, 
and some idea of the nature of its 
bottom during the deposit of any par- 
ticular stratum, may also be looked 
for. In a word, a real and unbroken 
history of nature in her operations 
through the organic and inorganic 
world would seem the only limit to 
this comprehensive branch of science. 

Perhaps at some future day, when 
observationsshall have multiplied and 
generalizations have kept pace with 
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their increase—when the vast tracts 
of land now unexamined geologically 
shall have been ransacked for fossils, 
and all the accumulations of evidence 
have been weighed and distributed, 
each having been allowed its fair value 
in the discovery of truth, something 
of this kind way occur. Meanwhile 
it must be admitted that the evidence, 
perfectly to be depended on as far 
as it goes, is yet very limited in its 
range—the blanks and intervals be- 
tween strata and species are far greater 
and more frequent than might have 
been hoped, while the continuity of 
the so-called chain is by no means 
proved. 

It will be clear that there are two 
aspects in which we may regard this 
new science of Palzontology. On 
the one hand, collecting and arranging 
the varieties of specific character pre- 
sented by the fossil and generally ex- 
tinct races, we may construct, as well 
as circumstances admit, a series of 
groups of species, each corresponding 
to a presumed period of the earth’s 
history, regarding each of these periods 
as we do a country in which charac- 
teristic species seem to have origin- 
ated. Such a country is, in technical 
natural history language, a specific 
centre, or a point from which species 
have diverged. The whole earth is 
considered, according to this view, to 
be parcelled out at present into a 
number of districts, each of which is 
a specific centre, and each such dis- 
trict must be supposed to have com- 
menced its biological history by hay- 
ing no species except those created 
expressly for it, or, in other words, 
all the prevailing types must have 
been introduced by an express act of 
creation. 

Admirable instances of natural pro- 
vinces are given in a little work re- 
cently published on the Natural His- 
tory of the European Seas, originally 
planned and partly executed by that 
most hilosophical of naturalists, the 
late Edward Forbes. Six such pro- 
vinces are there described as belong- 
ing to the European seas only, and 
“a province,” to use the words of 
Professor Forbes, “is an area within 
which there is evidence of the special 
manifestations of the creative power,” 
that is to say, within which there 
have been called into being the origin- 
als or protoplasts of animals and 
plants. In the course of diffusion, 
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and through the lapse of time, the 
species may become extinguished in 
its original centre and exist only in 
some one or several portions of the 
area over which it became diffused ; 
and as groups of individuals of a 
single species may thus become iso- 
lated, they may present the fallacious 
aspect of two or more centres for the 
same species. To get at the causes 
of such phenomena we must trace the 
history of the species backwards in 
time, and inquire into its connexion 
with the history of geological change. 

Provinces, io. ike species, must 
be traced back to their history and 
origin in past time, and paleeontologi- 
cal research exhibits the phenomenon 
of provinces in time as well as in 
space. Such is one of the aspects 
under which Palxontology may be 
regarded. 

But this is not the only view. As 
the study of natural history and of 
species in distant countries with simi- 
lar climates, or in shores immediately 
adjacent but separated by an impass- 
able barrier, shows distinct groups of 
so-called species in these different lo- 
calities, not less does the comparison 
of typical and common forms under 
such circumstances show a marvellous 
relation of analogy, if not of affinity. 
A common bond of brotherhood ap- 
pears to unite the various families of 
one province, however distinct they 
may seem ; but a bond of cousinship 
only—a mutual relationship to the 
same distant ancestor—is the link 
that unites races separated by impass- 
able barriers. Looking back far into 
time we find that the same rule holds 
good. The resemblance is of one kind 
when the succession is made out in 
any given spot by the comparison 
of species in beds successively de- 
posited ; but of another kind when 
we examine contemporaneous groups 
separated by wide intervals of hori- 
zontal or vertical space. 

Let us illustrate this by a few ex- 
amples. No two marine faunas are 
more distinct—there is hardly a fish, 
shell, or crab in common—than those 
of the eastern and western shores of 
South and Central America ; yet these 
great faunas are separated only by the 
narrow but impassable Isthmus of Pa- 
nama. Further west in the eastern 
islands of the Pacific, separated by a 
wide, open ocean, is another and to- 
tally distinct fauna. All these are in 
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the same latitude and under corres- 
ponding climates, but they are totally 
distinct. Similar illustrations might 
readily be given in abundance, but 
one is sufficient. 

Just so it is in tracing back the 
history of organic beings in time. By 
the study of Paleontology “the law 
of geographical distribution as de- 
duced from existing species is shown 
to have been in force during periods 
of time long antecedent to ~~ 
history or to any evidence of human 
existence ; and yet in relation to the 
whole known period of life-pheno- 
mena upon this planet, to have been 
a comparatively recent result of geo- 
logical forees determining the present 
configuration and position of conti- 
nents. 

“Hereby Paleontology throws light 
upon a most interesting branch of 
geographical science—that, namely, 
which relates to former configurations 
of the earth’s surface, and to other 
dispositions of land and sea than pre- 
vail at the present day. 

“Finally, Paleontology has yielded 
the most important facts to the high- 
est range of knowledge to which the 
human intellect aspires. It teaches 
that the globe allotted to man has re- 
volved in its orbit through a period 
of time so vast that the mind in at- 
tempting to realize it is strained by 
an effect like that by which it strives 
to conceive thespace dividing the solar 
system from the most distant nebule. 

“Paleontology has shown that, 
from the inconceivably remote period 
of the deposition of the Cambrian 
rocks, the earth has been vivified by 
the sun’s light and heat, has been fer- 
tilized by refreshing showers, and 
washed a tidal waves; that the 
ocean not only moved in orderly 
oscillations, regulated as now by sun 
and moon, but was rippled and agi- 
tated by winds and storms ; that the 
atmosphere, besides these movements, 
was healthily influenced by clouds 
and vapours rising, condensing, and 
falling in ceaseless circulation. With 
these conditions of life Paleontology 
demonstrates that life has been en- 
joyed during the same countless thou- 
sands of years, and that with life from 
the beginning there has been death. 
The earliest testimony of the living 
thing, whether coral, crust, or shell, 
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in the oldest fossiliferous rock, is, at 
the same time, proof that it died. At 
no = does it appear that the gift 
of life has been monopolized by con- 
temporary individuals through a stag- 
nant sameness of untold time; but it 
has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and successively 
enjoyed by the countless thousands 
that constitute the species. Palseon- 
tology further teaches, that not only 
the individual, but the species, per- 
ishes ; that as death is balanced by 
generation, so extinction has been 
concomitant with the creative power, 
which has continued to provide a suc- 
cession of species ; and furthermore, 
that as regards the various forms of 
life which this planet has supported, 
there has been an advance and pro- 
gress in the man.”* 

But Paleontology has not taught, 
and cannot teach, the law, according 
to which species have been success- 
ively introduced, and as the operation 
of the introduction of new species is 
veiled from our eye, except, indeed, 
it can be traced in the gradual de- 
parture of varieties from the type of 
the species, it is difficult to imagine 
in what way this mystery will be 
penetrated. 

We owe to Mr. Darwin, in his work 
recently published “On the Origin of 
Species,” an admirable and philo- 
sophical essay, full of careful and 
honest induction in reference to this 
subject. Without accepting all the 
conclusions of the author, and without 
entering upon those questions that 
have been and will continue to be dis- 
puted, there is abundance of matter 
in this volume which all naturalists 
must value, and which even for the 
general reader is as interesting as it 
is novel. Mr. Darwin, having ob- 
served the extreme variability of cer- 
tain species of domesticated animals 
and cultivated plants, has ingeniously 
connected these facts with the great 
struggle for existence, which results 
from the command of nature to in- 
crease and ry: The only check 
on an increase so large and so rapid 
that any one would speedily occupy 
the space provided for all, is a mutual 
destruction of the weakest and least 
vigorous individuals. 

t is not difficult to follow out this 
train ofthought. A species of animal 
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or plant abundant in any particular 
locality is so because circumstances 
are favourable for its development, 
and are not so favourable for others at 
hand that would replace it if they 
could. There is, however, no per- 
manence in existing things, for no two 
seasons are exactly alike, cold and 
heat, wet and dry, shelter and expo- 
sure, all vary from year to year, while 
a slight change in almost any of these 
may, in a thousand indirect ways, 
affect any species. Every species, 
therefore, must be subject to occa- 
sional crowding out, producing star- 
vation, if it be not to some extent cap- 
able of adapting itself to changing cir- 
cumstances. If it should not be thus 
far capable of change, either in itself, 
or in some of its offspring, it can only 
be abundant for a short time, and will 
then be lost altogether. If it be 
changeable in any important respect, 
or if, of the rising generation of plants 
or animals of any species, some indi- 
viduals are more readily altered, or 
are naturally more modified in a 
favourable direction than the rest, 
then there will be the commencement 
of a variety formed by the accidental 
peculiarity of some one member of a 
group. Owing tothe well-known law 
of resemblance of the offspring to the 
parent, there will probably be some 
of the next succession who possess 
this peculiarity of the parents, what- 
ever it may te. Out of the whole 
number then, those which are strong- 
est and best able to fight their way 
must succeed, and the rest fail and 
die, being beaten in the battle. If, 
therefore, the peculiarity is advan- 
tageous, it will > etuated; if un- 
favourable, it will ost. 

It is, of course, a most important in- 
quiry how far this production of ava- 
riety can go, and what itleadsto. As 
far as man is concerned, he can only 
takeadvantage of what hesees, and his 
selection of peculiarities, from which 
a permanent variety can be secured, 
is confined to a few external charac- 
ters. His object, also, being generally 
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to produce modifications, which the 
animal in a state of nature would not 
be able to sustain, it cannot be regard- 
ed as rendering the employments of 
the method of selection by nature less 
probable, that known varieties, pro- 
duced by domestication and cultiva- 
tion, have a tendency to die out, or 
even to fall back towards the original 
type. There is, indeed, no proof that 
the actual original would, in such 
cases, be obtained ; but the natural 
varieties of domesticated animals run 
wild are, as might have been expected, 
such as point to the peculiarities of 
structure adapted to freedom and not 
restraint, and are apt to imitate very 
closely the peculiarities of structure 
of the original wild parent. 

The principle suggested by Mr. 
Darwin as the one adopted by nature 
to produce, first, permanent useful 
varieties; then, species; and after- 
wards, perhaps, wider divergencies, is 
then that of selection. This word is 
meant to express the method accord- 
ing to which, in the great battle of 
life and struggle for existence and 
supremacy, a balance is always and 
everywhere struck, and that never- 
ceasing natural variety is preserved, 
which is one of the most strikin 
illustrations of the infinite power an 
wisdom of the Original Designer. It 
cannot be said that the enunciation 
of this law is to be regarded as a great 
discovery in natural history ; but it 
seems to us that, in applying it to 
solve the great mystery of the gra- 
dual modification of old and the pro- 
duction of new species, Mr. Darwin 
deserves all the credit that belongs to 
one who has thoughtfully, and with 
great labour, investigated a large 
group of facts, and indicated their 
meaning. In connecting these facts 
he has, we think, been the first to see 
and proclaim the inevitable result ; 
and he has been honest and bold 
enough to state, prominently and 
distinctly, all the difficulties and ob- 
jections, without pretending to ex- 
plain them away.* 


* In the Gardener's Chronicle for 7th February, 1860, is a long communication 
from Mr. Patrick Matthew, of Gourlie, N.B., the author of a treatise ‘‘On Naval 
Timber and Architecture,” in 1831, in which aclaim is made by the author to have 


been the originator of Mr. Darwin’s theory of natural selection. 


In a letter to the 


editor of this journal, Mr. Matthew has repeated the claim, and considers himself 


wronged by the remarks in our journal of February (vide p. 235). 


We cannot, 


however, perceive, either in the extracts from his work, or in his remarks, any 
thing more than a repetition of a fact long familiarly known, namely, that man 
species pass into each other by insensible gradations—a fact acknowledged by all 
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Whatever may be said, however, 
as to the theory, it is beyond all doubt 
a result of the incessant struggles tak- 
ing place, that there is so much order 
and system in nature, and that every 
race is continued by those individuals 
who are best adapted to the circum- 
stances of the day, whatever they may 
be. And itis in this way that we 
find preserved in harmony the grand 
scheme of creation according to which 
life is everywhere present, and is al- 
ways tending to higher forms of de- 
velopment where circumstances are 
favourable. There is nothing in this 
view of the method of creation that 
can be regarded as derogatory to the 
power and dignity of the Great Crea- 
tor; for, the gradual derivation of 
species from varieties, under the 
action of a law imposed on organiza- 
tion, isas great an exhibition of power 
as the occasional infraction of a law, 
or the constant recurrence of special 
acts of creation. 

Following the plan of Professor 
Owen in his “ Palzontology,” already 

uoted, let us now rapidly glance at 
the succession of organic beings onthe 
earth, so far as is made known by the 
remains that have been handed down 
for our examination. 

In the language of natural history 
there is a large and by no means un- 
important group of animals called 
Protozoa, These are simplein struc- 
ture, consisting of a repetition of simi- 
lar cells, often secreting carbonate of 
lime or silica from water, and not 
unfrequently superadding a horny 
integument. The common sponge of 
commerce is not a bad illustration of 
the kind of skeleton such animals 
possess; but it is only one of many 
forms by no means all alike. Of the 
sponges, those secreting limestone 
une in the rocks of the secondary 
period, especially the oolites and 
chalks, while those living now are 
chiefly horny. As, however, the 
horny sponges secrete silica, and the 
horny parts would readily decompose, 
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while the siliceous spicules are very 
minute and easily injured, this may 
involve a false conclusion. The 
sponges belong to a group called 
morphozoa, from their being with- 
out regular form, and are known to 
be much more widely distributed in a 
fossil state than they were at one 
time supposed to be. The celebrated 
fossil locality of Blackdown, the beds 
at Warminster, the Kentish rag, and 
the greensand of Farringdon, are all 
rich in these remains ; and some of 
gigantic size are occasionally found 
with chalk flints in the upper mem- 
bers of the chalk formation. 
Thoseremarkableshells, long known 
as Foraminifera, consisting of numer- 
ous cells coated with carbonate of lime, 
and communicating apparently by 
small orifices, are infinitely abundant 
in some deposits. They are also 
found in deep sea mud. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the variety of form 
presented by these little shells, most 
of which are microscopic. Large beds, 
covering thousands of square miles, 
are made up of single groups of spe- 
cies, and they range from the carbon- 
iferous limestone to the existing 
period. The limestone of which much 
of Paris is built, isa mass of these 
remains ; the Pyramids of Egypt are 
built of them; and they are found in 
the West Indies. The mud of the 
Atlantic bottom, at a depth of two 
miles and upwards, over a space mea- 
suring 1,000 miles in longitude by 600 
in latitude, consists of nine-tenths, by 
weight, of similar remains; and in 
the Pacific and Antarctic Oceans, an 
almost equal proportion of the mud 
seems to consist of flinty carapaces of 
animals, very closely allied. Dr. 
Hooker mentions a deposit of this 
latter kind 400 miles long by 120 
broad, and of great and rapidly in- 
creasing thickness. Siliceous remains 
of the simplest form of plant-life are 
also exceedingly abundant, and form 
beds of sensible magnitude, although 
it requires a good microscope to be 


naturalists, and to account for which, Lamarque’s theory of the modification of spe- 
cific characters was not the first invented. A statement that individuals and varie- 
ties were often involved in a struggle for existence, in which the strongest and the 
best adapted to the circumstances of the moment would prevail—a knowledge of 
the existence of sporting varieties in many well-known species, and the possibility 
of certain modifications introduced into species in consequence, do not interfere 
with Mr. Darwin’s claim to be regarded as the first who has put forward the prin- 
ciple of natural selection as the method adopted by nature to insure a succession of 
varieties resulting in species, adapted to continue, throughout all time and in abso- 
lute perfection, the chain of created beings. 
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able to distinguish the smallest trace 
of organization, on account of their 
exceedingly minute proportions. 

Many hundreds of species of each of 
these different kinds have beennamed; 
but it may be hoped that some day or 
other the law of their variations may 
be detected, and we may reduce to a 
small group the actual named species. 

Itisthe universal opinion of the best 
microscopists that one species of these 
plants and animals ranges through 
a long series of deposits, and also 
through wide space in a living form. 
It may be assumed that the power 
that admits of one, may also account 
for the other extension. 

Of the invertebrate animals of more 
complex structure, a very large pro- 
portion are represented in the various 
deposits, and, indeed, there are none 
possessed of any hard skeleton or co- 
vering that are not paralleled in man 
geological periods. There are, indeed, 


some so uniformly soft and decompos- 
ing with such extreme rapidity, that 
we cannot hope to see them preserved. 
Of this kind are the so-called sea- 
anemones, andsome of the true Polyps, 


of the latter of which the specimens 
can only be made to retain their cha- 
racteristic appearance for a very short 
time ; so that we can only guess at the 
possible originals of the fossil species. 

The Graptolites (among the earliest 
fossils known) are of this kind, and 
are now represented by the sea-pens. 
They are abundant in the oldest rocks, 
not only throughout the British Is- 
lands, but wherever such rocks recur. 

With the Graptolites, and in all, or 
almost all the rocks of all ages, are 
found stony corals. Of these, some 
are large, and construct gigantic reefs. 
others are minute and gradually fil 
up pools surrounded by the more 
hardy individuals. There is a marked 
difference between the stony corals of 
the different periods. Upwards of a 
thousand extinct species have been 
described, and more are being added 
every day. 

The Bryozoa, a class of animals in- 
termediate in some respects between 
the Polyps, constructing ordinary 
coral, and the mollusca, who, for the 
most part, construct shells, are as 
widely distributed as either. They 
are compound animals, constructing 
singular and complicated habitations, 
often of extreme beauty, and generally 
of small size. The number of extinct 
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9 is even greater than that of 
the true corals. 

Star fishes, sea urchins, brittle stars 
encrinites, and othersingularly formed 
animals, are referred to the class of 
Radiata. The “stone lilies,” occa- 
sionally met with on our coast, formed 
an important group in ancient times. 
The briareus, aspecies of the genus 
Pentacrinites, named from its hun- 
dred arms thrown out to collect food, 
is found in the middle and west of 
England, and in Yorkshire, and nu- 
merous species of other generic forms 
abound in the carboniferous limestone, 
and the oolites. Star fishes, though 
less common, have still a wide range, 
and a few sea-urchins are distributed 
at distant intervals. 

Of each of the tribes of articulated 
animals, worms, barnacles, trilobites, 
crabs and lobsters, and insects, some 
examples are found fossil in various 
rocks. The worms indeed are known 
chiefly by their casts, though two or 
three species provided with a strong 
coat, are to be met with. The bar- 
nacles are widely spread, adhering to 
drift wood in a fossil state, and very 
frequently to bones andshells. Thein- 
dividuals of one group of these (Lepa- 
dide) were apparently at a maximum 
in the chalk seas. Thirty-two species 
of this group are described from cre- 
taceous rocks, and only five are now 
known in the richest locality for ani- 
mals of this kind. 

A remarkable group of crustacean 
animals (the Yntomostraca) pervades 
the rocks of the older or Paleozoic 

riod. Some of the specimens found 
in the Old Red sandstone are sup- 
posed to have belonged to individuals 
who attained a length of seven feet, 
and some of the others were a yard 
long. They bear some slight resem- 
blance to fishes, but are more like the 
king crab(Limulus) of the West Indies. 
Trilobites are not far removed from 
them in proportions, but though prob- 
ably allied, they offer many difficul- 
ties in classification. These animals 
having very prominent eyes, with large 
lenses made up of numerous facets, 
long ago attracted attention, as prov- 
ing that in the most ancient seas the 
adaptation of the eye to light resem- 
bled. precisely that now adopted, and 
indicate that the relation of the sun to 
our earth and the state of our atmos- 
phere in regard to light, cannot have 
greatly changed. 
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Whilst the marine crustaceans and 
allied animals have altered consid- 
erably, the insects, necessarily al- 
most confined to land, seem very simi- 
lar, when we compare those of the 
coal measures and the oolites with 
those of the present day. Beetles, 
locusts, dragon flies, scorpions, spiders, 
have been met with, and though not 
identical with known species, they are 
all constructed after the same general 
plan. 

Remains of the shell-bearing mol- 
luses have always been the most 
common of all fossils, and afford the 
most characteristic marks for the 
identification of strata. According to 
Professor Owen, “the duration of 
types and species as a general rule is 
universally proportional to rank and 
intelligence. The most highly organ- 
ized fossils have the sma allest range, 
and mark with greatest exactitude 
the age of the deposit from whence 
they have been derived. But the evi- 
pn afforded by shells, if less precise, 
is more easily and constantly obtained, 
and holds good over larger tracts of 
country.” —({Owen, anti cit, p. 49.) 

Of the various testacea, the lamp 
shells (Brachiopoda) are in old rocks, 
the most abundant and characteristic, 
and have suffered most from time. 
Of 1,300 known and described species, 
only 75 are now living. The extinct 
forms are grouped into several genera, 
some of which are chiefly developed 
in the oldest or Palxozoic strata, 
while others quite distinct are more 
modern. The living shells of this 
group mostly inhabit deep water, and 
rocky situations, not very accessible 
to the dredge, but they do not appear 
limited to climate, some inhabiting the 
sea adjacent to our own coasts, others 
still more Arctic waters, others, again, 
the seas of the warmer parts of the 
Atlantic, and the rest the Antarctic 
Ocean, and the shores of Australiaand 
New Zealand. Although so widely dis- 
tributed, however, there are only nine 
living species of the group now referred 
to, although more than sixty species 
are described from a single deposit of 
the older secondary period. One of the 
Terebratule from the chalk so closely 
resembles an existing species that it 
cannot fairly be separated from it. 

It is singular that other groups of 
these remarkable animals are almost 
equally aberrant. Both recent and 
extinct forms of Rhynchonella, which 
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have no minute piercing of the shell 
for the passage of tubular spines and 
no calcareous skeleton of spiral form 
to supporttheir arms, have been found 
all over the world. One of these re- 
cent species is in the Arctic seas, 
another in New Zealand, and a third 
at the Feejee Islands, while of the 
250 extinct species, it would be diffi- 
cult to say where they may not be 
looked for. Other forms again, as 
Orthis, Calceola, and even Producta, 
though once extremely common and 
highly characteristic, are now and 
have long been lost. Crania and 
Lingula, met with in the oldest fos- 
siliferous rocks, may be said to have 
remained almost unchanged in strata 
of every period, the most ancient fossil 
shells offering absolutely no import- 
ant peculiarities, to distinguish them 
from their recent representatives. 

Of the bivalve shells, nearly six 
thousand extinct species are named 
and described ; in addition to about 
half that number of recent species. 
These forms of existence, however, 
would seem to have been gradually 
increasing in relative importance, as 
the whole number of described spe- 
cies in all the silurian rocks is less 
than 100, while the chalk alone con- 
tains 500, and one part (the middle) 
of the tertiary series, 800. Of the 
genera again, some have become ex- 
tinct, some have passed their maxi- 
mum, and someare altogether modern, 
but certain amongst them are univer- 
sal. Thus the oysters, left-handed 
animals—resting always on the left 
valve, the scallops (/ecten) resting 
on the right valve, and some curious 
modifications of both groups are infi- 
nitely common, both in a fossil and re- 
cent state, and the same may be said 
of the mussels and the large group of 
ark-shells which range through rocks 
of all ages. The fresh-water mussels 
(Unionide) are widely distributed in 
fresh-water formations, and can hardly 
be separated — existing genera. 

A curious of animals inhabit- 
ing very thic a massive shells, like 
the recent chama, seems to have been 
widely represented by numerous gen- 
eric and specific forms in ancient seas, 
especially those of the lower chalk 
period (thence called “hippurite lime- 
stone.”) These are among the most 
divergent structures,and admit of great 
modification of form in the same 
species. 
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The cockles, universally distributed 
now in space, are almost —- so in 
eologic time. Peculiar forms now 
imited to certain districts, are found 
indicated in the fossils of the same 
districts, but with a wider range, and 
a group of allied shells(LucinaVorbis, 
&c., well known to collectors), are 
equally common in a fossil and recent 


state. 

The boring shells (Pholas and Tere- 
do, the modern ship worm), exercised 
their peculiar powers in ahcient seas 
as atpresent, pieces of drift wood ina 
fossil state being found with the fossil 
remains of the extinct boring shells 
embedded in them. These have not 
been found in beds older than the lias. 

Fossil univalves are spread quite as 
widely in the rocks and strata of vari- 
ous age as the bivalves; but while 
the extinct species are about the same 
in number as those of bivalves (6,000), 
the recent species exceed 6,000. It 
would appear therefore at first, that 
the group of univalves was of more 
modern introduction and later in at- 
taining its maximum. 

The air-breathing animals provided 
with shells (snails, &c.), figure so very 
highly however in the lists of recent 
species as to amount to one-half the 
whole number. While, therefore, the 
number of extinct species of these is 
comparatively small (only about 450), 
as must have been the case, from the 
far greater facility with which the ma- 
rine ae would be obtained for ac- 
cumulation in aqueous deposits, it 
will be seen that the real number of 
extinct and recent species of marine 
univalves is about the same. 

Although the univalves, as a group, 
are more highly organized than bi- 
valves, and ought therefore to be more 
strictly determinable, there are great 
practical difficulties in this respect, 
owing to the slight relation between 
the shell and the animal, and the 
tendency of the shells to become 
thickened and coated in various ways 
when the condition of the water,-with 
regard to transparency and quiet, is 
seriously altered. Thus, the shells in- 
habiting disturbed water, are gener- 
ally thicker than those of the same 
species in calm water, and this thick- 
ness is apt to affect characteristic pe- 
culiarities of structure. On the whole, 
however, the older shells are found on 
close examination to differ from or- 
dinary recent types, and the nearest 
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allied forms are to be found among the 
more minute and rare recent species. 

A group of shells, like the Nautilus, 
but unprovided with walls or air 
chambers, is found in Paleeozoic rocks, 
and these probably represent the He- 
teropoda nowliving. The shells, how- 
ever, of the extinct species are far 
thicker and clumsier. The strombs 
which, in spite of their massive shells, 
are among the animals that approach 
the delicate and fragile Heteropoda in 
structure, extend only to the oolites, 
while the whelk tribe, by far the most 
important of living sea shells, are 
only represented in the older terti- 
aries. Cones, volutes, and cowries 
now chiefly confined to warmer wa- 
ters than those around our shores, 
are common amongst us as cretaceous 
and tertiary fossils, and the same may 
be said of the large groups includin 
the limpets (Patella), the tooth shel 
(Dentalium), the top shells (Z’urbo 
and 7'rochus), and the telescope shells 
(Terebra). 

But it is chiefly the Cephalopoda 
whose remains are characteristic of 
the various deposits from the most 
ancient down to the chalk. Compara- 
tively rare now, at least, in our own 
seas, we find indications of no less 
than 1,400 extinct species to place 
against the three or four to which the 
recent lists are limited. 

The Ammonite, Hamite, T'urrilite 
and Baculite are nautili with theshe 
straight or twisted more or less com- 
pletely, and with the septum or wall 
of separation between the air cham- 
bers making a more or less zig-zag in- 
tersection with the shell. These are 
the forms found everywhere in se- 
condary rocks. Orthoceras and other 
straight and more directly nautiloid 
forms, characterize the older rocks, 
and the intermediate Goniatite per- 
petuating through life the early de- 
velopment of the Ammonite, marks 
the passage from one to the other. 

Siphuncles (the tubes passing 
through the chambers) as much as 
six feet in length, and an inch and a- 
half in diameter, mark the gigantic 
proportions to which the Orthoceras 
reached in the silurian limestone at 
the earliest stage, and huge fragments 
of Turrilite from the chalk prove that 
no degeneration had taken place in 
this respect after the lapse of so lon, 
a period, and when the reign of shell 
Cephalopods was drawing to its close, 
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The secondary rocks contain 500 spe- 
cies of Ammonites, some as large as 
the wheel of a carriage, and theyrange 
not only throughout Europe, but in 
many parts of Asia, Africa, and the 
two Americas. 

Besides those provided with defen- 
sive armour, the naked and soft cuttle 
fish, poulpes, or calamaries seem to 
have been present in incredibleabund- 
ance. Oomplete specimens have been 
found not rarely in some of the clays, 
while the curious pen, the ink-bag, 
the horny claws, the mandibles, the 
mantle, and in fact the complete 
mummy of the animal have been pre- 
served and are occasionally found. 
Among the most common remains of 
these animals is the stony Belemnite, 
a well known cylindrical fossil, having 
one extremity pointed and slightly 
conical, and terminating upwards in 
an open funnel-shaped cavity. The 
whole of this fossil represents the 
white cuwttle-bone, often picked up on 
our shores, which nel as a skele- 
ton for the attachment of the muscles 
of the cuttle fish. 

Such, in a few words, are the fossils 
of the invertebrate classes as at pre- 
sent known. Those of the vertebrata 
we must postpone to a second article, 
concluding this brief outline concern- 
ing the animals of lower and less 
complex organization, with a signifi- 
cant remark by Professor Owen, that 
“every type of invertebrated animal 
is represented in the stratified de- 
posits called Cambrian and Lower 
Stlurian”*—in other words, in the old- 
est of all those rocks in which organic 
remains have hitherto been found. 

It is not to be denied that this fact 
of the almost universal distribution 
of invertebrate types throughout the 
oldest rocks, and the absence of any 
fossils in the large group of little al- 
tered sedimentary Zepesite occasion- 


ally found beneath them, offers grave 
objections to the view advocated by 
Mr. Darwin in his “Origin of Species.” 
He remarks— 

‘**If my theory be true, it is indisput- 
able that before the lowest Silurian stra- 
tum was deposited, long periods elapsed 


—as long as, or probably far longer 
than the whole period from the Silurian 
age to the present day; and that during 
these vast, yet quite unknown periods of 
time, the world swarmed with living 
creatures. 
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**To the question why we do not find 
records of these vast primordial periods 
I can give no satisfactory answer. . . 
The difficulty of understanding the 
absence of vust piles of fossiliferous 
strata which in my theory no doubt were 
somewhere accumulated before the Silu- 
rian epoch, is very great. If these most 
ancient beds had been wholly worn 
away by denudation, or obliterated by 
metamorphic action, we ought to find 
only small remnants of the formations 
next succeeding them in age, and these 
ought to be very generally in a meta- 
morphosed condition. But the descrip- 
tions we now possess of the Silurian de- 
posits over immense territories in Russia 
and in North America, do not support 
the view that the older a formation is, 
the more it has suffered the extremity 
of denudation and metamorphosis.” 


Mr. Darwin states his belief that, 
after all, the imperfection of the 
geologic record is the real cause of 
the existence of this apparently re 
objection ; he regards this record “as 
a history of the world imperfectly 
kept and written in a changing dia- 
lect ; and of this history we possess the 
last volume only, relating to two or 
three countries. Of this volume but 
here and there a short chapter has 
been preserved ; and of each page, 
only here and there a few lines. Fach 
word of the slowly changing language 
in which the history is supposed to 
be written, being more or less differ- 
ent in the interrupted succession of 
chapters, may represent the apparent- 
ly abruptly changed forms of life en- 
tombed in our consecutive but widely 
separated formations.” 

ruly this is a modest, if painfully 
unsatisfactory, illustration of the 
state of geological knowledge in the 
department of Palzontology ; but we 
feel inclined to suggest that the well 
known remark of Newton, who con- 
sidered his own magnificent discove- 
ries like those of a child selecting 
the smoothest and prettiest pebbles 
on the shore of the ocean of truth, 
seems to promise as little, in compari- 
son to what he satisfactorily made 
out concerning the laws of nature. 
We believe also that a fair and ho- 
nest study of the language in the 
reat stone-book will be rewarded in 
ue time by the development of the 
real law of progress, whatever that 

law may be. 

D. T. A. 


* Owen’s Paleontology, p. 96. 
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OUR FOREIGN COURIER. 


** Ring in the Christ that is to be!” 


I prry the blindness more than I envy 
the complacency of the man in whose 
heart these words of our greatest liv- 
ing poet find no echo, awaken no 
thought. I pity his blindness, be- 
cause I am sure that the aspect of 
the “religious question” of the nine- 
teenth century abounds with more 
than sufficient prognostications of 
coming change to arrest the attention 
of the most superficial, and to wrinkle 
the brow of the most sagacious ob- 
server ; and I envy not his compla- 
cency, because I am sure that the 
present condition of Christendom, and 
yet more, of the millions who lie out- 
side its pale, ought to urge him to join 
with heartfelt devotion in the prayer 
of the poet : 
“ Ring in the Christ that is to be!” 


And, again, when we are minished 
and brought low through oppression, 
through any plague or trouble, our 
heartsare smitten at the thought of the 
Christ that has been, and know no 

reater consolation than to ring in the 

hrist that is to be—to look forward, 
that is, to a time which shall only 
expire with our life’s end, when Re- 
ligion shall hold a place in our hearts 
which it has not held before, and 
earth-born mists shall roll away from 
off the cliffs of the eternal shore. To 
any one who is disposed to sneer at 
this language as the fustian rhapsody 
of an overheated brain, I weull put 
the simple question, whether he se- 
riously, and in his conscience, believes 
that in the year of grace 1960 the 
Papacy or Anglicanism will be what 
they now are; whether he can doubt 
for a moment that the Christ that is 
to be will be far other than the Christ 
that now is; the “former things,” 
having passed away at the word of Him 
who sits upon the throne and says, 
“Behold, I make all things new.” 

These reflections have been sug- 
gested by a most remarkable work on 
the Religious Question, of the nine- 


teenth century,* from the pen of M. 
Joseph Salvador. His name being 
merely the Spanish form of Joshua, 
indicates that he isa Jew. Indeed, 
it is not improbable that many of our 
readers are familiar with the works 
in which he has already illustrated 
the history and religion of his fore- 
fathers. For the benefit of those 
who are not, it may be convenient to 
state that they bear the following 
titles : “Histoire des Institutions de 
Moise et du peuple Hébrew,” 3 vols.; 
“Jésus -Christ, et sa doctrine, on 
VEglise pendant le premier siécle,” 
2 vols.; “La Domination Romaine en 
Judée, on la ruine nationale de Jéru- 
salem,” 2 vols. To show the spirit in 
which they ought to be read, I wish 
to mention the circumstances which 
led to their being written. These are 
recounted in the work before us (vol. 
i, p. 240, &c.) The author was at- 
tending lectures as a student at Paris, 
when he happened to take up a news- 
paper which contained the narrative of 
a disgraceful persecution, accompa- 
nied with bloodshed and pillage, which 
had been inflicted on the Jewish popu- 
lation of some small town in Germany. 
Among other details of the outrag 
it was mentioned that the ruffians h 
excited each other on to a cry, long in 
use in Germany as a _ against the 
Jews—Hep! Hep! Hep !—an abbre- 
viation from the initial letters of the 
— “ Hierosolyma est perdita.” 
he cry keptringingin his earsthrough 
the night-watches and amid the hum 
of men in the broad day. Lecturers 
might spout and friends might chatter, 
but above all the din rose that cry 
which smote with terror the heart of 
this ardent Jew—Hep! Hep! Hep! 
Hierosolyma est perdita. “How can 
these things be?’ he said to himself, 
“and if they are, if Jerusalem be in- 
deed clean gone for ever, let us pull 
down our synagogues, and then cast 
about and consider what it behoves 
us to do and to be.” But first he 


* «« Paris, Rome, et Jerusalem. On la question religieuse au dix-neuvieme 
siécle.” Paris, 1860. Michel Levy. London: Barthés and Lowell. 
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must examine into the facts of the 
case. He addressed himself to his 
task with a mind singularly well 
qualified for its impartial execution. 
Not wholly Jewish was the blood 
that ran in his veins. If by the fa- 
ther’s side he was a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, as we have seen, by his 
mother he belonged to Christianity, 
which he was therefore prepared to 
regard, if without favour, yet without 
scorn. He began by studying theSepher 
and the J/vkra, the entire Scriptures 
of his nation and his creed; but the 
study widened more and more, till 
what he had taken up as the mere 
episode, became the business of his 
life, the absorbing oe of his soul. 
Of this passion and this business the 
latest fruits are now before us. 

I should hope that none of your 
readers are either so simple or so un- 
charitable as to suppose that your 
Foreign Courier has been seduced 
by the perusal of this book into 
apostacy from Christianity. At the 
same time, I think it is quite possible 
and quite allowable to take the keen- 
est interest in the speculations of a 
learned and pious Jew, and yet to 
stop short of any intention of being 
circumcised. And with regard to M. 
Salvador in particular, all must allow 
that he treats the subject before him 
with such elevation of feeling and of 
language, and shows such consider- 
ation for the sentiments of those who 
profess and call themselves Christians, 
that his book cannot be read without 
great and sterling gain. It may be 
called a Trilogy, the three dramas 
bearing, respectively, the names of 
the three great capitals, Paris, Rome, 
Jerusalem. Paris covers the period 
from 1789 to 1815, and is intended to 
symbolize the great political revulsions 
inaugurated by the Revolution of 1789. 
Rome carries him from 1815 to 1840, 
and ts regarded by the writer as the 
incarnation of the past, as a reaction 
against all those onward tendencies of 
the future, which 1789 had set in mo- 
tion. With 1840 commences the East- 
ern question, and with it the first 
dawn of that new era, that work of 
religious re-edification, which he as- 
sociates with the name of Jerusalem. 
The whole of the work may be said 
to be grounded on two principles, 
which we will state in the author’s 
own words: “Pas de révolution poli- 
tique, générale, sociale, sans une trans- 
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formation religieuse correspondante 
qui précéde on qui suit: mais aussi, 
pas de transformation religieuse pos- 
sible, viable, qui ne soit le produit, 
naturel, légitime, et préon d’une séve 
religieuse, originelle et créatrice” (i. 
p.40.) The consequences flow of them- 
selves, so long as you grant the wri- 
ter’s premises. The general, social, 
and political transformation has al- 
ready taken place ; but the religious 
transformation—the inevitable ac- 
companiment of the other—is yet to 
come. And further—I am still quot- 
ing M. Salvador’s sentiments—there 
is a total absence of any evidence to 
show that the existing forms of Chris- 
tianity, or of any of the religions of 
the world, contain in themselves that 
life-giving sap, that creative energy, 
which alone can effect that religious 
transformation of the future. To 
Jerusalem, therefore, that is, to a 
totally new order of things, we must 
look for the accomplishment of that 
work of renovation, which defies the 
puny efforts, the mere child’s play, of 
such anachronisms as all current forms 
of nineteenth-centuryChristianity. At 
present we are but busying ourselves 
in putting a piece of new cloth into an 
old garment, forgetting that the rent 
is made worse : that is, forgetting that 
we do but widen the gulf which 
separates our dogmatical teaching of 
Christianity from the wants, the 
wishes, and the feelings of an age which 
has undergone a social and political 
transformation. I cannot at present 
go more into detail on this work. I 
think I have said enough of its gene- 
ral scope to induce the reader to look 
into the matter for himself. Nothing 
can be further from my intention 
than to pander to that general appe- 
tite for heresy which is itself, how- 
ever, a strong proof of the anachron- 
isms and unrealities to be found in 
very many systems of teaching. I 
only feel, and I wish others to feel 
with me, that in studying the aspira- 
tions of this devout Jew, I am read- 
ing a lesson by which my own Chris- 
tianity may be kindled to a new and 
better life. 

I have frequently called the atten- 
tion of your readers to the beautiful 
collection entitled Bibliotheque Spiri- 
tuelle, edited by M. de Sacy. am 
sorry to say it has just been brought 
to a conclusion. In winding u ‘his 
labours the editor could not lene 
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made a better selection than the New 
Testament*, as the great source and 
security of all spiritual life. By the 
advice of his friend, the Abbé Das- 
sance, he chose Mésenguy’s transla- 
tion. Mésenguy was born in 1677, 
and died in .1763. His translation 
was first published in 1752, and is 
conspicuous for the purity of its style. 
I do not know that there is any thing 
particular to remark about this re- 
print, beyond the great beauty of the 
type and getting up generally, the 
fine feeling shown in the editor’s pre- 
face, and the excellent judgment in 
his omission of all notes. “My only 
regret is that the series is brought to 
a close. 

M. Bungenert has won for him- 
self a considerable reputation by his 
sketches of French history. I do not 
know that he will do much to in- 
crease it by liis recent manual of 
“The Evangelical Controversialist” 
entitled “‘ Rome and the Bible,” mean- 
ing by the Bible, it seems, the New 
Testament. It may best be described 
as a collection of 488 cannon-balls, or 

pgun-balls, as the reader pleases, to 

hurled with all the force of Pro- 
testant artillery against the Church of 
Rome. For my own part, I will yield 
to no Romanist in my contempt for 
the combative mode of evangelising 
the world. Pugilism is not, in my eyes, 
a bit less repulsive for being carried 
on upon sacred ground. However, a 
large class of relizionists thinks dif- 
ferently on this subject, so if I were a 
Jesuit in disguise, and anxious to pro- 
mote the interests of Romanism, I 
should urge the adoption of this very 
feeble manual. The writer goes 
through all the books of the New 
Testament in succession, and picks 
out every text on which he can, by 
hook or by crook, hang an indictment 
against Rome. Non tali auaxilio nec 
defensoribus istis. 

I may here call attention to a work 
by another Protestant pastor, M. 
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Coquerel, whom some of ourreaders, I 
doubt not, have heard hold forth in 
the Oratoire, at Paris, to:say nothing 
of the Assemblies of 1848. It con- 
sists of what is called a Christology,t 
or an Essay on the Person and the 
Work of Jesus Christ. It isa poor 
book: at least, I think, it would be 
thought so in this country, though 

perhaps, it ought to be considered 
above par as a production of French 
Protestants; for [much fear that those 
who cry up the abilities and fame 
of French Protestants are somewhat 
blinded in their judgment by their 
hatred of Rome. A Christology, ac- 
cording to M. Coquerel, has three as- 
pects, an exegetical, a philosophical, 
and a moral. The former examines 
the narrative of Christ’s life, and 
weighs the authority and authen- 
ticity of all that has been handed 
down concerning him ; the second in- 
quires into the Nature of God and of 
man, and into the different theories 
as to the union of the two in Christ; 
the third sets forth the moral beauty 
of the character of our great Exem- 
plar, and endeavours to find in the 
contemplation of that moral beauty a 
neutral ground on which the Churches 
of Christendom can meet together. 
I have no reason to suppose that M. 
Coquerel is insincere in his scheme 
of reconciliation, which is prominently 
put forward as the cardinal idea of 
the book ; but one may be permitted 
to smile at his simplicity. I would, 
however, call particular attention to 
the remarks on Original Sin and on 
the doctrine of the Eternity of Pun- 
ishment. I should think they would 
astonish some readers who would be 
less prepared to meet with such views 
in the work of a French pastor than 
in those of a German professor, 

In my last Foreign Courter I men- 
tioned the publication of a new edi- 
tion of Schelling’s entire works. I 
now have to announce a new volume§ 
which is by no means the least 


* «* Le Nouveau Testament de Notre Seigneur Jesus-Christ,” Traduit en Francois 
r Mesenguy. Nouvelle edition avec une préface par M. Silvestre de Sacy, de 
"Académie Francoise. Paris: Techener. London: Williams and Norgate. 

+ ** Rome et la Bible. Manuel du Controversiste Evangélique.” Par F. Bun- 
gener. Paris et Genéve. 1859. Cherbuliez. London: Barth}s and Lowell. 
t ‘* Christologie ou Essai sur la Personne et l'’euvre de Jésus-Christ.” 

Athanase Coquerel. Paris: Cherbuliez, London: Barthés and Lowell. 
§ ‘*Schelling, Saemmtliche Werke.” Stuttgart. 1860. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 
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important of the series, containing as 
it does a considerable and hitherto 
unedited work on the Philosophy of 
Art, belonging to the early period of 
Schelling’s literary career. It also 
contains the famous lectures on Aca- 
demicalstudies. I cannotresist quot- 
ing one ge from a lecture on the 
study of history (p. 311.) ‘On the 
way in which history ought to be stu- 
died let the following suffice. It 
ought, on the whole, to be looked at 
after the fashion of an Epos, which 
has no definite commencement and 
no definite end. In this pick out the 
particular point which you consider 
most important or most interesting, 
and then work up the whole in differ- 
ent directions with this as your centre. 
Keep shy of the so-called universal 
histories, which teach you nothing: 
and there are no others. Universal 
history, rightly so called, ought to be 
cast in an epic mould, such as we see 
in Herodotus. What now goes by 


that name is nothing but compen- 
diums, out of which every thing im- 
portant and particular has been elimi- 
nated. I would even advise the man 
who takes up history purely as an 


amateur to go as much as he can 
to special histories and to original 
sources, which are by far the most 
instructive.” But we might quote for 
ever. Perhaps I am peculiar, but I 
confess that I can conceive no greater 
treat than to sit down and muse over 
thisfat volume of German philosophy, 
consisting of upwards of 700 pages. 
I should not pretend to understand it 
all at a glance ; but I think you are 
well repaid for your trouble by the 
privilege of holding intercourse with 
a master mind.—N.B. it isquite hope- 
less attempting without a cigar. 

II. At the head of the second sec- 
tion I place a work which assuredly 
is any thing but light reading. The 
author is Ferrari*, whose “History 
of Italian Revolutions” was noticed 
some time back in these columns. 
As far as I can make out, he wishes to 
= us here that philosophy in the 
ight of which all Same should be 
read, and those laws by which the 
fate and fortune of nations are 


* «« J, Ferrari, Histoire de la Raison d’Etat.” 


Jefts. 
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governed; but what that philosophy 
means, or what those laws are, I have 
not yet been able to discover. The 
work appears to have been suggested 
by the perusal of a vast mass of politi- 
cal publications—upwards of 400 in 
number—by Italian writers. He 
would have allowed these works, he 
says, to lie undisturbed on their dusty 
shelves if he had not discerned that 
however valueless they were as guides 
to political action they were import- 
ant as expressions of the general laws 
which men unconsciously obey in po- 
litical life. I think, however, I had 
best quote the writer’s own words. 
“These laws do not direct those who 
found monarchies or republics ; but 
every State must beeithera monarchy 
ora republic. They do not guide those 
who flatter or who slay; but in the 
presence of an adversary every step 
must either be a snare or an attack. 
Finally, toemploy acomparison drawn 
from the Ars Poetica, we tell a poet 
nothing new when we say that every 
drama is divided into acts: it is to 
the philosopher we make the revela- 
tion that every scenie representation 
has need of repose, of intervals, of 
mysterious distances, or that the story 
has its cadence like verse, its measure 
like the columns of an edifice, and its 
consummation like the cupola of a ca- 
thedral. In like manner the ‘ Reason 
of State’ (la Raison d’ Etat) shows us 
the distances, the intervals which 
regulate the alternations of govern- 
ment, the rhythm by which they are 
compelled in space as well as in time 
to succeed one another under such 
and such heads.” M. Ferrari tells us 
that as soon as he got hold of this 
idea the confusion of theories 
vanished as by enchantment. I wish 
his readers could enjoy the same ad- 
vantages ; but, I think, from the spe- 
cimen I have just quoted, the naviga- 
tion through this volume can scarcely 
be called plain sailing. I suspect 
that M. Ferrari has muddled his head 
by the study of Vico. Certain it is 
that he muddles mine. 

A work of a far higher stamp is 
M. de Lasteyrie’s History of Political 
Liberty in Francet, of which the 


Paris: Levy. 1860. London: 
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first volume is now before me. When 
he was playing a part in public life, 
he frequently regretted that no one 
had taken the trouble of collecting 
together and classifying all the facts 
and evidences of liberty throughout 
the history of France. It is a com- 
mon notion among his countrymen 
that liberty dates from 1789. M. de 
Lasteyrie is anxious to show that this 
is not the case, and to point out in- 
stances of liberty in times which were 
reputed tohave none. “J’ai ecrit ce 
liore,” he says, “faute d’avoir pu le 
lire.” In this volume he appears 
to have done little more than break 
ground, for he does not get beyond 
the advent of the Capets tothe throne. 
It is divided into four chapters. In 
the first he treats of the Gallo-Ro- 
man populations, and of the condition 
of the various barbarian tribes at the 
time of the conquest. In the second 
he examines into the nature and ex- 
tent of the Gallo-Roman liberties, 
while in the third, he pursues a like 
inquiry as to those of the Franks. 
The concluding chapter is one of the 
most interesting in the volume, and 
traces the source from whence the 
governing power flowed during the 
monarchy of the Franks. The writer’s 
object is to show that at this early 
— of the history of Gaul and of 
rance, far more 

than is generally allowed histo- 
rians—with two of whom, Mr. Hal- 
lam and M. Guizot, he is at issue on 
this very point. think he estab- 
lishes his case satisfactorily enough. 
Frenchmen write books on political 
liberty. We in this country are con- 
tent to enjoy it. It is evident that 
the work is the fruit of much erudi- 
tion and research, and we shall look 
anxiously for the sequel. 

Another work full of solid informa- 
tion on social science, is a very pains- 
taking history of the working classes 
in France*, from the pen of M. 
Cellier. This history is carried down 
from the earliest times—the Roman 
conquest—to the present day. It 
seems to be written in a very sound 
and sober spirit, without any of that 
abject flattery which Mr. Bright 


iberty pore 
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* « Histoire des Classes Laborieuses en France.” Par Du Cc'lier. 
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showers upon such of the a 
classes as attend his gatherings. In 
these days of strikes and Reform bills, 
much may be learned, it seems to m 
from studying the condition an 
organization of the working-classes 
in other countries. I do not pretend 
to speak of M. Cellier’s work as amus- 
ing, but I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that it is a book which will long 
be consulted as the great authority on 
the subject of which he treats. 

IIT. It is some time since we have 
had occasion to notice any of the 
Jfasciculi of M. Milne Edwards’ im- 
portant work on Physiology and Com- 
parative Anatomy. The two last 
publishedt, are now before us, and 
assuredly they do not yield in interest 
to their predecessors. It is very much 
the fashion in the present day for 
popular writers to figure before the 
public as teachers of physiology on 
the shortest possible notice. ally 
master minds can accomplish feats of 
this kind with impunity, but the lesser 
lights cut a sorry figure indeed, along- 
side of sucha writer as M. Edwards. I 
suspect that physiology for the people 
is often made popular at the expense 
of scientific accuracy. But thisisadi- 
gression. I merely wished to point 
out the very great advantage of being 
able to turn for imformation on this 
subject to such a writer as M. Milne 
Edwards, who is at once popular and 
scientific. The lectures in these fasct- 
cult range from the thirty-ninth to the 
forty-sixth, inclusive, and treat of 
Transudation, of the Lymphatic sys- 
tem, of the Absorbents, om of Diges- 
tion. It is difficult to know where to 
begin quoting from these interesting 
and instructive pages, and still more 
difficult to know where to stop. Per- 
haps those of your readers whose lips 
have been suffering from the great 
prevalence of the east wind, may care 
to know the rationale of their dis- 
comfort, which Mr. Milne Edwards 
thus sets forth in his chapter on 
Transudation :—“ The reason is, that 
under the influence of the cold, the 
small superficial vessels contract, the 
blood circulates in them in diminished 
quantity, the transudation slackens, 
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the tissues which lie between the ca- 
illary vessels and the exterior no 
onger receive, by imbibition, a suffi- 
cient dose of serosity to counterba- 
lance the effects of an evaporation, 
however slight. It is, therefore, a 
want of balance between the fluids 
received and the fiuids disbursed, 
which ensues, and which parches u 
the part insufficiently irrigated.” 
Both the lectures on the Lymphatic 
_— are full of striking traits of 
the sagacity of observation, and in- 
genuity of resource with which the 
reat masters of physiology have con- 
ucted their investigations on this 
most difficult and delicate point. The 
account of the successive discoveries 
which led to the doctrine of Absorp- 
tion as it now stands, is also full of 
very curious details, which I warmly 
recommend to the attention of your 
readers. The same may be said of 
the exposition of the Digestive sys- 
tem, and of Réaumur’s curious experi- 
ments. This last-named subject will 
be continued in succeeding volumes. 
The Vicomte de Lapasseo professes 
to enlighten the world on the art of 
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prolonging human life greatly beyond 
the ordinary term of years by which 
it is bounded in the present day.* It 
is difficult to believe that such a book 
could have been written out of Bed- 
lam, so extraordinary are the crotch- 
ets put forward in it. It is almost 
refreshing at this period, to find a 
man writing seriously about the 
Elixirs of Cagliostro, and the pow- 
ders of longevity of the alchemists et 
id genus omne. However, I do not 
complain. The book is amusing 
enough. The Vicomte has evidently 
read a number of old and rare works, 
and the results of this extensive read- 
ing keep cropping up at intervals 
throughout the volume. I cannot 
attempt to give an analysis of its con- 
tents. The only alarming fact about 
it is, that patients seem to have been 
confided to his care, or at any rate, 
to have undergone his prescriptions. 
However, any one who chooses to try 
these prescriptions for himself may 
do so, with the aid of this volume, for 
a collection of them is added in the 
appendix, 


NAIADES. 


’Tis evening on a crescent shore, silent as a cloud of grey ; 

A land of calm, a sea of light, where mortal barque can never stray, 

A land of mighty twilight woods that shrine an island scattered bay. 

No change comes here, save when the waters with the broad moon broader rise 
At sunset, washing from the gorges inland the red leaf that dies, 


Where trains of traceless sh 


ows only weave their purple mysteries, 


And rolls along the noiseless sun from year to year through sleeping skies. 


Tis evening, and the low sea moon is in her amber hallow shrined, 


The clouds are washed in wave-like sha 


Upon the stretching ca 
The spring u 


by tides of the retreating wind ; 


the forest shelves in westering gold afar ; 
n the solemn mountain freshens in the twilight star ; 


And night falls faintly changing every violet island into grey : 
A single bird unseen is singing o’er the inland close of day, 
And all the sands are tinkling silent, and the sea sounds far away. 


. * ** Essai sur la Conservation de la Vie.” Par M. le Vicomte de Lapasse. Paris: 
Masson. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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Hark! from the cliff whose marble brow is white upon the calm below, 

A melody arises, stealing o’er the waters soft and low; 

An undulating song that floats upon the billows rise and fall ; 

A liquid laugh from out the gloom that lies along the headland tall, 

A listening pause--then from the bright deep comes a low mysterious call— 
’Tis answered, and before the wave its splendour path has onward hewn, 
Sweet Sea Shapes pace the island sands beneath the stillness of the moon. 
Around their queen they group, the while she rests in radiant quiet there, 
Slow disentangling golden locks with dainty fingers moonlight-fair ; 

The smooth light slides along their forms, o’er their white feet and flamy hair, 
And warmly floats and falls around the sighings of the forest air. 


Here pass their listless lives amid immortal seasons as they gleam ; 

Here is their home, by this rich sea, by rock and shore and silent stream, 

In a lone region, where the world moves day and night as in a dream. 

Lo ! they wander round the headland dashed with silver in the light, 

And Seqvaen toward the distant waters, spreading shelterless through 
night ; 

Where the brown sea-humid banks are fringed with many a dusky bloom, 

Trailing vine and oleander drooping in the balmy gloom ; 

Where on the hard sand near the surges glimmers many a watery gem, 

Blue-veined shell and conch of crimson, silken weed and coral stem ; 

Where from the forest’s heart the river flows along the yellow lea,— 

Where the seven great autumn stars look o’er the world across the sea. 


VoIcEs. 


First Voice. 


Wash, wash thy silent sands, 
Solemn god o’ the sea ; 

Spread along the gloomy lands, 
Lighting isle and forest creek, 
Dark layed hill and rocky peak, 

With thy deity : 
Trancéd earth is brown and still, 
Shadow-dark is every hill, 
Voiceless all the level ground ; 
But thou art full of songs and light, 
Thou canst move by day and night, 
Full of music round and round. 


Second Voice. 


Twine we here our lily wreaths, 
Sisters of the lonely sea ; 
Over our home the moon-wind breathes, 
Light and mournfully : 
isten ! how the grey waves moan 
Round each rock and weedy stone ; 
Look! the purple rain-drifts stray 
Under the es streak of day : 
Here let’s deck our wat’ry heads, 
And bind our locks with crimson threads, 
And blue flowers cool with ocean’s balm ; 
And on our foreheads under them 
Let’s hang the deep sea-diamond gem, 
And on each peaceful breast 
A wreath of pearl shells rest, 
Like bubbles on the calm. 





Naiades. 
Third Voice. 


Here upon the dewy beach, 
Sparkling fresh with salt and shells, 
ere beside the woodland wells 
Let us dance, sisters three : 
Clasping white hands each in each, 
and round let us stray, 
Tripping it in circles gay. 
o the music of the sea, 
To the sighing of the weeds, 
To the fluting of the reeds,— 
On the sands this moonlight hour, 
Like a drift of summer’s shower, 
Let us trip it spraily ! 


Second Voice. 


Where are our sisters of the woods? 
Brown maidens who were used to stray 
Down the stream some lonely day, 

(Dance the measure o’er again) 

Crowned with nuts and late year buds, 
With their smiles like forest lights, 
Brows as dusk as autumn nights, 

And sweet eyes like moonlit rain. 
Here in chestnut cups we drew 
From the rock the honey dew, 
Here in th’ moss we feasted well 
On sweet rush pith and asphodel, 
They say the Phantoms love so well. 
(Dance the measure o’er again.) 


First Voice. 


Here beside the forest dim 
Let us cease from dance and hymn ; 
For the dawn is rising chill, 
And mark—upon the eastern hill, 
Yon demon group of dismal yew 
Dawn-struck, seem burning through and through 
By the fierce lines of golden fire ; 
And o’er the sea the god’s great ly Te, 
Has stopped its sound,— its three last stars, 
Have dropped away in purple airs 
Like the last notes ve our song, 
Come, we haye been on earth too long. 


They cease ; for night i is ending, and the vague and scattered sky 
Unsettles all the misty mete in blue immensity ; 


Comes from the woods a leafy wind, the beams begin to play 
Along the distant summits, and across the crescent bay 
White pe of cloud from the black land, with burning fringes blown, 
Cross the low sun, and blinds in day the mountain's fiery cone— 
And stream and sea and forest in the glory are alone. ot 
. IRWIN. 
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MY GREATEST FRIGHT. 


Ir was a pitch-dark night when I 
stood at the door of an inn on the 
verge of the little town of D——, 
speculating upon my chances of fair 
weather on the top of the coach which, 
passing through the place, was to 
carry me some twenty miles farther. 
The mail had not yet arrived. Those 
were the good old days of stage- 
coaches, wheng journey of a few score 
miles was a formidable affair, to be 
talked of a month before it took place, 
and regarded as an event in life after 
it had been performed. Being ac- 
customed to travelling, I thought less 
of a trip than most people. On that 
night, however, an ugly cold drizzle 
made me shiver, and hurry back to 
the chimney-corner of the snug hos- 
telry, where wit, and song, and sa- 
voury suppers, and punch manufac- 
tured by the sweetest of barmaids, 
combined to render the hours fleeter. 
Half inclined to remain where I was, 
and let the coach proceed unheeded, 
I threw myself on a bench, lit my 
cigar, varied my meditations with a 
fresh tumbler, and surrendered my- 
self to all the comfort the place 
afforded. Nothing disturbed my en- 
joyment but the snoring of a person 
in another corner of the apartment, 
who seemed overcome by the strength 
of his previous potations. Falling 
into a rather gloomy reverie, I ex- 
perienced a strong presentiment that, 
against my better reason, I should ere 
long commit some fearful crime. 
Startling visions came and went be- 
fore me—not that the maid had been 
over-generous in mixing my tumbler, 
though I allow I was a favourite, and 
had succeeded in snatching a kiss 
from her on an occasion. was as 
sober as a judge, whatever that state- 
ment may be worth; still I could 
not shake off the shapes of horror 
that haunted me. I felt convinced 
that something untoward would soon 
occur, but, anathematizing myself asa 
superstitious dolt, I seized my liquor, 
and having turned the crystal bottom 
upward in approved style, began to 
whistle a popular air, which half 
awaked my stertorous friend at the 
instant when the horn of the guard 


and the rattle of a vehicle reminded 
us of the coming coach. 

Should I stay, or go? The night 
was abominable, and an outside seat 
would be misery indeed ; an inside I 
could not expect. It was as well to 
try, however, if such might be had. 
Fortune favoured me. The coach 
was altogether empty ; and after a 
pleasant word with somebody, who 
sighed as I departed, I jumped in and 
hugged myself all over at my good 
fortune. 

Scarcely was I seated when an indi- 
vidual—a gentleman, I judged him to 
be by the tone of his voice, all the 
rest of him being concealed by coats 
and mufflers—assisted into the coach 
another comfortably enveloped bundle 
of humanity, saying at the same time, 
“T trust, sir, my friend will not in- 
commode you.” “Not at all,” re- 
plied I, as the stranger, without 
speaking, flung himself, or tumbled 
into the other corner on the seat 
where I sat. Not a word passed be- 
tween us, and we started. 

We had proceeded a mile or two, 
and I had relapsed into a sort of 
slumber, when on a sudden a slight 
jolt of the coach threw my feilow- 
traveller right on top of me. My 
equanimity was not improved by the 
contact ; but fancying, as he made 
very feeble efforts to recover himself, 
that he had fallen into a profound 
sleep, I raised him as gently as pos- 
sible, and, depositing him in his own 
corner, again composed myself, draw- 
ing my cap more determinedly over 
my eyes. Not a sound thenceforth 
emanated from my companion, upon 
which I felicitated myself. Were 
the delinquent my snoring friend of 
the hotel, what must not my torture 
have been ? 

Matters proceeded 
enough, and my eyes were 
to betray me once more into 


leasantly 
inning 
eams, 
when, at a turn in the road, down 
came my neighbour upon me a second 


time. Now, that was enough to vex 
a saint. Had the most pious indi- 
vidual on record been in the predica- 
ment, he would have found it difficult 
not to consign the wretch to regions 
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infernal. I will not confess what I 
said—it would not ring discreetly in 
ears polite; but my ‘bark is worse 
than my bite, as Celia has often de- 
clared indeed, when I have arranged 
trifling domestic squabbles (which are 
few and far between) by the gift of a 
bonnet, or something of the sort—in 
the newest style. I will acknowledge 
what I did, for, as yet, I had not 
grown savage with my voiceless tor- 
mentor. I shook him soundly; a 
— was emitted, hardly mortal. 

hen, for the first time, it struck me 
that he might be none other than the 
tipsified denizen of the coffee-room 
corner, now quite overcome. Recol- 
lecting many misdoings of my own— 
one who handles a drunk man with 
particular tenderness is sure to be no 
teetotaller—I spoke encouragingly to 
the mass of bacchanalian stupidity, 
shook him again, lifted him with some 
nen, and set him up all right. 
t was scarcely done when he had lost 
his equilibrium once more, and re- 
peated his moan of dissatisfaction 
with y | renewed efforts to save his 
neck. This insensibility tomy kind- 
ness, I confess, nettled me. I fear I 
did not then handle him so mildly. 
T not only placed him in his seat, but 
administered as sound a box with my 
fist (striking as I did at random, in 
the dark, it fell somewhere about 
his cranium,) as ever I dealt to an 
impudent coxcomb, boasting of his 
prowess in the art of self-defence— 
wherein I excel. I am not sure that 
I did not repeat the blow, for flesh 
and blood could not stand such in- 
tolerable annoyance. Yet, once more 
the coach lurched, the same scene 
was repeated, and a powerful thrust 
in the breast, delivered with unction, 
rewarded the miscreant. 

But the moment this blow was 
launched upon him, I began to trem- 
ble. An indefinable dread crept over 
me, such a feeling as I never before 
had experienced—as I could not then, 
and cannotnowexplain. The absence 
of all response from the indiscernible 
heap in the corner, the frequency of 
his stumbles, and, as it often appeared 
tomein reflecting upon the occurrence 
afterwards, something mysterious in 
the contact of my knuckles with his 
clothes, made me shiver. A conclu- 
sion darted across my mind of the 
most intensely painful nature. I pull- 
ed open the window, bawled lustily to 
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the guard, demanded that the coach 
should be stopped, stormed about the 
impropriety of placing a drunken 
person in the carriage, and de- 
manded that he should be taken out 
forthwith. A lantern was brought, 
the coachman and guard both de- 
scending. The speechless traveller was 
caught and gently shaken, to no pur- 
a -shouted at, with equal fruit- 
essness—and at length fairly lifted 
out, when the man was found to be 
DEAD. 

My feelings were, I assure you, 
none of the most pleasant. The 
guard, especially, seemed to imagine 
foul play on my part. The body, 
however, was stretched upon the 
roof of the coach, with silent cere- 
mony ; I resumed my place inside ; 
the vehicle proceeded ; and our jour- 
ney soon came to an end before the 
hotel door of the town of my des- 
tination. Limmediately got out, eyed 
askant by the guard, and a police- 
man, to whom that officer had evi- 
dently communicated his suspicions. 
The corpse was taken into the hall of 
the house ; and, for the night (it then 
was very late), all sank into peace. 

Not amoment slept I. Had J mur- 
dered the man? Had my repeated 
blows terminated his mortal career, 
effectual for serious michief as they 
must have been upon a person whom 
I now presumed had entered the 
coach the next thing to dead—dead- 
drunk? His ghost stood at the bed- 
side. It grinned horribly at me. Its 
eyeballs started. It scowled and 
scowled again. It went and returned 
for as many times as I had given 
blows, on every occasion the more 
appalling in aspect, the more awful a 
premonition of the penalty which I 
could not but anticipate was in store 
for me, the murderer! When the 
morning came, it found me fevered, 
and weak as a babe. I tried to rise 
—my limbs refused their office. I 
endeavoured to battle off my appre- 
hensions; it was impossible. At 
length, with great difficulty dragging 
myself out of bed, I feebly dressed. 

On coming down to breakfast, the 
first information I got was that a 
coroner’s inquest would be held in an 
hour. Anhour! What should I do? 
Confess it all. My brain burned. 
I strove to look collected. I cut the 


bread mechanically. I placed a piece 
in my mouth ; but I could no more 
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swallow a morsel than fly. Indeed, 
to fly from the o was my strongest 
impulse ; and I had actually risen to 
carry out my intention, when I over- 
heard the conversation of a couple of 
persons at a table near. “There are 
several curiousmarksupon the breast,” 
said one. “They seem,” rejoined the 
other, “as if administered by some 
blunt instrument. There was un- 
doubtedly violence.” “Did not some- 
body travel with him in the coach ?” 
was then asked. I could listen no 
longer, but rose and rushed out. 

The inquest was on the point of 
being held. The coroner had arrived. 
A jury had been collected. At last 
all the preliminaries were arranged. 
What shouldI do? Anxious to make 
an open and a candid narration of all 
that had taken. place, I yet lacked 
moral courage, fearing that my story 
would be regarded as utterly improb- 
able. 1 suffered more in that half- 
hour than pen could describe. I still 
look back upon it with horror. Fin- 
ally, after a terrible struggle with 
my feelings, I resolved to enter the 
outhouse where the inquest was going 
on, and try by the frankness of m 
statement to gain credence. As 
walked to the spot, however, I found 
the same guard who had looked so 
suspiciously on the previous night, 
attended by his friend the policeman, 
proceeding in search of me, to require 
my attendance. The sight of him, 
and his furtive glance, again un- 
manned me ; but, withagreat struggle 
to look composed, I approached the 
crowd standing round the body. Ad- 
dressing myself to the coroner, I was 
about to commenceasolemn appeal for 
a fair construction of my conduct, by 
way of preface to a detail of the whole 
affair, when that functionary inter- 
rupted me, not conjecturing the im- 
portant nature of what I was about 
to communicate, and intimated that 
he would first examine a medical gen- 
tleman present, who had made a post 
mortem, and was obliged to attend a 
sick-call without delay ; he had left his 

yatient, who was seriously ill, to give 
his evidence, and wished at the earli- 


est possible moment to return. I re- 
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mained silent. No trembling affected 
my limbs now. My nerves were 
true as steel. My heart hardly beat. 
My face grew cold as ice; my limbs 
rigid as those of a statue. I was 
worked up to the highest point of ex- 
citement. My eyes were set upon the 
doctor as if they would pierce him 
through. My fate lay in his hands; 
what would he say? Could I dare 
hope that he had mistaken the cause 
of death, and would impute it to any 
thing which might relieve me from 
my peril. Evenifhe did, what would 
be the worth of a mere escape when 
I should bear with me to my dyin 
day the dreadful sense of having Kclled 
a fellow-creature, even without inten- 
tion? Atany cost I would unfoldthe 
matter. It might be as well, however, 
to let the doctor speak first. He be- 
gan. His testimony was given with 
clearness, and when it reached its 
climax, a sharp cry sprang from my 
heart. Never shall forget that mo- 
ment. , An intolerable weight was 
lifted from me. I felt every part of 
my body relaxed, and humanized 
again. I breathed a long full breath. 
I wept. I smiled grimly. I was all 
but in hysteria. The doctor could 
not account for a couple of abrasions 
on the face, and a serious discolora- 
tion of small extent upon the breast ; 
these showed ‘that considerable vio- 
lence had been used towards the de- 
ceased within a short period previous 
to his death ; but that violence, he 
was clearly of opinion, formed no 
part in the cause of the wretched 
man’s decease, which had arisen 
from apoplexy brought on by ex- 
cessive drinking. Had the unfor- 
tunate individual, he added, been 
kept awake and erect, the catas- 
trophe might not have occurred ; but, 
being a heavy person, the position into 
which he must have fallen in the 
coach had accelerated the fatality, 
The jury were satisfied. 

I then unbosomed myself of my 
share in the business, and felt lighter 
and happier than I had a few hours 
before ever hoped to be again in this 
world. 
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THE treaty of alliance, defensive and 
ive, pretty confidently stated to 
have been concluded between France 
and Denmark, is the last political 
event of importance. It is a combi- 
nation rat with danger to the 
of Europe, since it has arisen 
rom the ambitious designs of Prussia 
upon the disputed duchy of Schleswic. 
mt occurrences seem to turn in 
the direction of war between France 
and Prussia—the third Power on the 
Emperor’s list for humiliation ; and 
it is curious to see how political 
affairs travel ina circle. If the cir- 
euit of war with one European Power 
after another has been premeditatedly 
entered upon by our Allies, let us 
hope it will not depart, in one point, 
from the precedents of this century, 
but leave Great Britain victorious as 
before. Do the Danes hold that they 
have their defeat at Copenhagen to 
wipe out, as well as the French the 
tarnish of Waterloo? All the world 
remembers that a similar treaty to 
this just concluded, made by the first 
Bonaparte with the King of Denmark, 
led to the bombardment of his Ma- 
jesty’s capital, and the destruction 
and capture of his fleet, which, other- 
wise, was to have served the French, 
their own having been nearly anni- 
hilated, as an instrument of revenge. 
Denmark has now a considerable 
squadron, and the men who man it 
are hardly inferior in seamanlike 
qualities and in courage to English 
sailors, since the latter derive their 
characteristics largely from that old 
Danish blood which, in early ages, 
was the boldest at sea. It will in- 
deed be a strange revolution in events 
should a naval war arise between 
Englishmen and Danes out of the 
struggle of the latter to retain the 
very province that is the cunabulum 
gentis of the former, Schleswic being 
the ancient Anglia, whence came the 
hardy fishermen and sea-reavers of 
pre-historic ages as settlers on the 
coasts of the British Islands; and 
also, subsequently, some of those east- 
erling traders, who stamped the ex- 
ression sterling, as an equivalent 
for honest, on every European lan- 
guage. 


Commanding the Cattegat and the 
Sound, as Copenhagen does, our whole 
trade with the Baltic might be cut 
off, if this alliance proceeds into hos- 
tilities against Prussia. Moreover, 
the French navy, now nearly the 
equal of the English fleet in point of 
number of large vessels, would, by the 
addition of the Danish contingent, 
be fully a third greater than it is at 
present. Therefore, in self-defence, 
another “ Battle of the Baltic” would 
come off, 


“ By thy rude and stormy steep, Elsinore.” 


In case of war between France and 
Prussia, our close interest in the wel- 
fare of the latter country, and the 
stoppage of our northern trade, would 
almost inevitably lead to a movement 
similar to that which sent Nelson to 
the point of danger; and, though 
Heaven avert the quarrel, a similar 
conclusion might be expected. Yet let 
us hope that the question of the 
Duchies will not be left to such an 
issue, but solved by the pacific means 
of diplomacy—and that speedily, no 
trust being placed in the chapter of ac- 
cidents, or, as our restless and ambi- 
tious neighbours term it, @ ?imprevu, 

Meanwhile, our vital questions— 
firstly, sufficiency of armed vessels of 
light draught, such as the navigation of 
the Baltic requires; and secondly, 
sailors to man them, being some- 
what in the emprevu category—much, 
nay, all that is valuable to us, is left 
open to the quick grasp of French 
policy. Both these matters lie in a 
nutshell, the question d’argent ; and 
though recent disclosures as to the 
unsoundness of several of the gun- 
boats built by contract have con- 
firmed the truth of the argument that 
our Government cannot rely gener- 
ally on private ship-builders for 
the construction of ships-of-war by 
contract, it might be advisable to in- 
trust the “sterling” builders to sup- 
ply the deficiencies recently exposed, 
so as to recomplete the flotilla to at 
least its original number. Supervi- 
sion by Admiralty officers during the 
work of construction in the private 
establishments has been essential, 
since the time of launching and pay- 
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ing for “The Forty Thieves,” as the 
seventy-fours contracted for during 
the great war were called. 

Thenew Commission of Inquiry into 
the expenditure of the royal dock- 
yards will, no doubt, institute search- 
ing and serviceable investigations in 
addition to those effected by the late 
Committee. General disregard of eco- 
nomy, inseparable from the spending 
of public money, is, of course, the 
prime and hardly remediable cause of 
the enormous outlay. Yet, having 
ourselves had some insight into this 
matter, we conceive we can point out 
a defect that has not been brought 
into the prominent notice it deserves. 
This is, want of adequate superintend- 
ence. To begin at the very source 
of naval authority, it was lately stated 
by Lord Clarence Paget, that the su- 
perior officers of the Admiralty are 
necessarily incapacitated for exercis- 
ing ae supervision in the dock- 
yards, because they are detained in 
the office in London by accumulation 
of business. Thus, because ‘“‘the Sur- 
veyor” of the Navy cannot inspect 
the process of building, the country 
incurs a loss on the construction of 


line of battle-ship of probably 


every 
uadruple his salary! If the new 
Jommiission would turn its inquiries 
back for some thirty years, it might, 
perhaps, report that the then consti- 
tution of our naval administration was 
superior to the present, in possessing 
permanent boards in place of five sub- 
ordinate officers, who, as Surveyor of 
the Navy, Accountant-General, — 
troller of the Victualling, &c., certainly 
are individually responsible, yet are 
so overwhelmed with clerical business 
as to be positively moored head and 
stern in Somerset House. The desir- 
able change seems to be, so to lighten 
these gentlemen’s office labours as will 
permit of their having a roving com- 
mission to visit the yards frequently. 
In great private businesses, thealter- 
native is between confidence and “cir- 
cumlocution ;’—the most recent exam~ 
ple of too much of the former and not 
enough of the latter is, the abuse of 
the one by Mr. Pullinger, which was 
facile because of the absence of the 
other, or of sufficient surveillance. In 
Government establishments, the al- 
ternative is between a few more well- 
paid, able superintendents and that 
general indolence which proceeds from 
the weakness of the sense of moral 
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obligation to work honestly for “the 
Government.” 

With much respect for the manes 
of Joseph Hume, we believe he car- 
ried public retrenchment beyond the 
verge of true statesmanlike economy ; 
and now that his shrunken mantle is 
worn as a cloak by Mr. Bright, every 
one can see that narrowness, the vice 
of the manufacturing vision, is the 
medium through which the spinner 
of cotton views matters of State, as 
if they were no more than bales of 
calico. 

For this once, and without combat- 
ing “ public opinion,” in England on 
the ground of what seems to us an 
unreasoning want of “ justice to the 
Civil Service ”—aserviceas constantly 
important as the military and naval— 
we will also venture to ask for “ jus- 
tice to Ireland” in the shape ofa 
royal Irish dockyard. If anywhere 
a strongly fortified naval station, com- 
prising an arsenal, and including a 
town, within fortifications, capable 
of serving as a refuge and a rallying 
post, is required in the United King- 
dom, surely it is wanted in the least 
united and therefore most vulnerable 
part? For many sufficient reasons, a 
naval establishment would be valuable 
in a country where labour is cheap, 
and mechanics are unusually intelli 
gent ; yet whence, in the event of war, 
the emigration would be of a very dif- 
ferent sort to that which now quits 
Cork ; it would be an exodus, not of 
young and hopeful men, going to seek 
fortune ina na of promise, but of 
trembling women, flying from that 
city as, in 1598, did the English poet 
Spenser. 

Leaving the question whether the 
civil servants of the Crown are insuffi- 
cient for their work, and relying on 
the volunteer spirit as a guarantee 
for an adequate land force, we ap- 
proach the difficult point, manning the 
navy. Granting that increase of pay 
is the sure mode of filling ships, we 
humbly imagine that the new phase 
the national fleet is assuming shows 
an opening for the elevation of petty 
officers, and of those non-commission- 
ed officers who are usually of our 
middle classes, to the higher grades of 
the service. Aware of the obstacles 
besetting attempts to rise, whether 
from the forecastle, or from the ranks, 
we still imagine that some of these 
would be mitigated in the case of 
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small vessels, the officering of which 
might well be frequently the reward 
of that merit which deserves the ho- 
nours of the quarter-deck. Our sug- 
gestion is made in the very reverse of 
equality ideas, being in accordance 
with the sense of English society, and 
of the aristocratic principle, that 
those shall have the command who 
prove themselves qualified. 

Turning to the second reading of 
the Reform Bill, as the important do- 
mestic event, it ‘is right to notice the 
Select Committee obtained at the in- 
stance of Earl Grey, to inquire into 
details respecting the proposed in- 
crease. This must be deemed an es- 
sential proceeding by all who feel dis- 
fastest to legislate on a question of 
supreme import in the absence of suf- 
ficient information. Even in the ge- 
neralities of the measure now before 
the country there are serious uncer- 
tainties, such as, for instance, the 
broad questions whether the proposed 
lowering of the franchise would not 
add 600,000 instead of 200,000 to the 
aggregate borough constituencies, and 
whether the projected admission of 
the artisan class will not give them 
an absolute majority of votes in most 
of the large towns. We are among 
those who conceive that very many 
members of this body are superior to 
the lowest of the shopkeeping class 
now enjoying the franchise ; and even 
that, generally speaking, the opera- 
tives, being by no means inferior to 
the ordinary men of that class, are 
likely to return representatives of 
moderate opinions and safe character. 
Yet, at the same time, the middle 
classes, notable as they are for dis- 
liking adventurous and uncertain po- 
litical changes, cannot but desire to 
possess every available information 
on a subject affecting transfer of their 
present power to other hands. At 
present the representative power is 
virtually vested in these classes, and it 
is for them to decide whether it will 
be advantageous to lessen that confi- 
dence they now repose in the aris- 
tocracy, by admitting a large portion 
of the democratic element. 

“God forbid that the working 
classes of England be looked upon 
with distrust,” said lately, and said 
well, Mr. Walter ; and he correctly 
added—* but if they are 80, it is be- 
cause demagogues like Mr. Bright en- 
deayour to arouse their passions by 
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statements which these classes be- 
lieve.” Any apprehension of future 
evil has for its cause those who mis- 
employ their oratorical talent to dis- 
seminate their unsound notions of 
social liberty, and who hase their 
attacks on such foolish views and on 
unfounded assertions ; setting class 
against class, the poor against the 
rich ; almost provoking needless con- 
trasts between two classes of the lat- 
ter—the landed proprietary and the 
manufacturers, or the old and the 
new aristocracy ; and quite provok- 
ing the remark that the chosen cham- 
pion of the English working classes 
was the late FergusO’Connor! Yet 
from all this contest, the same moral 
may be gleamed that was so well 
illustrated by Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Disraeli, on occasion of the 
recent diatribes of Mr. Horsman 
against Mr. Walter and the Z%imes 
newspaper, to the effect that our 
aristocracy owe their security to the 
freedom with which they are attack- 
ed, since, living in the open air of 
public opinion more than any other 
class in the world, they have the ad- 
vantage of those brisk breezes of cen- 
sure which, serving to purify any 
social and political malaria, prevent 
explosions such as occasionally occur 
among ill-ventilated nations. Igno- 
rance is the great and real enemy to 
be overcome, whether its dark clouds 
envelope the pseudo-statesman manu- 
facturer, or exist in a thousand nebu- 
lous forms around every constellation, 
and all the scintillant stars of great 
and small magnitude, which make up 
the classes and the individuals of his 
countrymen, and, indeed, of the ter- 
restrial globe, including the inhabit- 
ants of the Celestial empire. No 
surer means of dispelling this illusive 
vapour exist than the instrumentality 
of a free press. Certainly, so far as 
the world has as yet been enlightened 
by doctrines as to the propriety of 
perfect free trade, all assaults on our 
aristocracy will not incline to adopt 
those untried and hazardous specula- 
tions; nor are they likely to sell 
their birthright to the Isaacs who 
offer the mess of pottage of increased 
trade to the nation they would govern 
on “commercial principles.” 

It would seasebeedly prove a pure- 
ly shopkeeping and peaceful mille- 
nium, whenever all the nations of the 
world consented to be governed on 
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those principles ; yet experience and 
the present time show us the majority 
disinclined to their adoption, whether 
we glance at the Japanese, so coyly 
admitting commerce, or the Chinese, 
so upt at raising custom duties, or if 
we regard the attitude of France. In 
truth, there are other and stronger 
passions than the love of gain, and 
this lust itself, when ig has been suc- 
cessful, administers to them, and gives 
them force ; for what is war between 
nations but the result of pride, and 
who are so proud as the rich? Place 
the gold to be gained by selling bv- 
jouterie and Bordeaux wines in one 
scale, and glory and vengeance in the 
other, and see into what side French- 
men will cast the sword of Brennus ! 
To them, war is a luxury ; and a full 
purse is as sure to let these quarrel- 
some neighbours indulge in battles, as 
it is to allow a litigious fellow to oc- 
cupy himself with law-suits. There 
are some dislikes more potent than 
likes ; and though certainly our allies 
have recently proved themselves apt 
at bargaining, the outwitters of His 
Excellency, Richard Cobden, they are 
especially prone to act on this apo- 
thegm of one who knew human nature 
well, the First Napoleon: “There is 
nothing a nation detests so much as 
another nation.” 

In reference to such views as are 
expressed by the Manchester “peace- 
partys it has been well observed by 

rd Brougham that :— 


**Tf our friends of the ultra free-trade 
persuasion are to be humoured in their 
tancy that, by imbibing their doctrines, 
all men are becoming virtuous, and, es- 
pene all governments peaceful, and 
some fifteen or sixteen millions were to 
be struck off our revenue, while the army 
is disbanding to lower the wages of 
labour, and the navy breaking up to be 
sold for old stores, the certainty is appa- 
rent to all but these lay preachers that 
we should forthwith taste, not of cheap 
commodities, but of rebellion, civil war, 
revolution at home, and of eventual sub- 
jugation by such of our neighbours as 
had not yet become converts to the true 
faith.” 


To return to the subject of increase 
of the franchise. 

The Reform Act transferred the 
representative power in the hands of 
country oligarchs to the town middle 
classes to so unjust a degree that, tak- 
ing wealth as the test of claim to 
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power, the boroughs enjoy equality of 
electoral power with the counties, al- 
though possessing but one-third of 
comparative wealth. At the same 
time we advocate the retention of 
power in the hands of the middle 
classes, and should grieve to see de- 
mocracies created in both town and 
country, for, however temporarily 
opposed they might be, a period of 
distress might effect a combination 
that even the joint force of the middle 
and upper classes might be unable to 
master. 

The case of the borough of Maryle- 
bone is, perhaps, the most notorious 
instance of wealthy voters being 
swamped by numbers, for, though 
comprising the largest number of rich 
and well-educated people in London, 
yet they are as absolutely unrepre- 
sented as if they had no voice at all 
in the election of a member. The 
new Bill will aggravate this anomaly, 
for, being in reverse of the principle 
of giving electoral power according to 
taxation, it will hand over the suffrage 
to those who are exempt from direct 
imposts. In forming ideas of change, 
it is desirable to remember, that of 
the 654 members of the House of 
Commons, the 253 county members 
represent an average population of 
71,000 each, and property of the 
annual value of £309,000 each ; while 
the 401 borough members only repre- 
sent an average population of 23,000 
each, and property of the annual value 
of £123,000. These numbers combined 
make the representative claim of the 
former as 38, against 14, the claim of 
the latter. 

The application of arithmetic to 
the political problem of reforming our 
system of electoral power only pro- 
mises success, provided the principles 
upon which this power should be 
founded are takenas the basis. Under 
our system of giving equality of suf- 
frage to rich and poor, the former 
have interfered in elections whenever 
they could exercise a personal influ- 
ence over and above their individual 
votes, and in proportion to their real 
place in the social hierarchy. Every 
one knows that undue influence ob- 
tains from this equal system, in the 
forms of bribery and intimidation ; 
and that, hence, the outcry for the 
ballot, which, however, is plainly in- 
compatible with this system. But 
every one may not have weighed the 
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amount of the value to the nation of 
this system, which, in permitting our 
aristocracy toexert electoral influence, 
is a strong inducement to sustentation 
of character, cultivation of popularity, 
residence in the country, and other 
ints, in all which our higher classes 
iffer from those of other nations. 
On this account, therefore, very con- 
siderable advantages attach to our 
system ; and they may well be set off 
against the evils alluded to. So far 
for present practice, defensible and 
indefensible. Theoretically consid- 
ered, what is required is, some self- 
acting machinery by which the equi- 
librium of electoral power shall adjust 
itself to the political claim of each 
individual, Taking our stand on the 
theories, that taxation gives the true 
claim to control its levy and expendi- 
ture ; that the powers for control 
should vary in the cases of various 
men, with the amount of their im- 
posts, we conceive that these theories 
point to the most rational solution of 
the problem, how to coperinee repre- 
sentative governmental power, viz.: 
to distribute it, not according to num- 
bers combined with the value of real 
property, butaccording to the personal 
property and taxation of each elector. 
f a truth, recent disclosures in the 
United States prove that electoral 
districts of geometrical shape, and 
equalized representation, based on 
numbers, and possessing the supposed 
safeguards of ined suffrage and 
the allot, are as open to corruption 
as the rottenest British borough : nay 
more, that the head-quarters of the 
American democracy is the centre of 
systematic bribery and deliberate ex- 
travagance. According to English, 
business-like views, the best electoral 
district is not that which contains the 
most voters or the most wealth, but 
that which returns the best Member 
of Parliament. For this reason the 
interests of learning have always been 
entitled to send representatives to 
Parliament ; and the provision in the 
Bill now before the country for add- 
ing to the number of members for 
Universities is its most commendable 
feature. It was proposed, by the 
Conservative measure introduced by 
the Derby Cabinet, to extend the 
ape a of representing intelligeuce 
y admitting ¢:rtain educational qua- 
lifications among the rights of fran- 
chise. Generally speaking, the coun- 
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try is coming round to the conviction, 
that the franchises stigmatized by Mr. 
Bright as fanciful are tests preferable 
either to the mere enumeration of 
heads, or to the not less vulgar mone- 
tary standard. Certes, the more the 
principle of that measure is examined, 
the more it recommends itself to 
sound judgment. One of its provi- 
sions seems likely to be adopted, the 
admission of lodgers to a right of 
vote. Mr. Edwin James’ motion on 
this point, for the admission of lodg- 
ers paying rent of £12 in boroughs, 
and £20 in counties, after twelve 
months’ occupation, perhaps takes too 
low a figure, and has the fault of not 
stipulating that they be rated for re- 
lief of the poor. Unless the measure 
now under discussion shall be amend- 
ed by ample provision for the admis- 
sion of some hundreds of thousands 
of the respectable men, who are now 
excluded because they livein unrepre- 
sented towns or in lodgings, its effeet 
in lowering the franchise in boroughs 
and counties will create two hetero- 
geneous masses struggling against 
each other, impelled by the contrary 
winds of democratic and aristocratic 
influences, and insufficiently ballasted 
by addition to the suffrages of our 
steady and admirable middle class. 
The main question is, how far is it 
expedient to reduce the present £50 
county and £10 borough franchises ? 
Arguers on either side view it each 
through their own lens of politics; 
even the framers of the new Bill are 
ignorant of the exact extent of the 
proposed change ; and the argument 
promises to be everlasting between 
those who advocate a great reduction 
and those who prefer a small one, un- 
til there is full and certain informa- 
tion as to the effects of the projected 
considerable alteration. 

Last month there was an announce- 
ment of a compromise, by which the 
Bill was to pass this Session, on the 
terms of an £8 borough and £16 
county franchise, with admission of 
lodgers above some as yet unfixed 
rate, and of holders above a certain 
amount in savings-banks. Compro- 
mise of conflicting interests has le 
been the safeguard of English poli- 
tics, and we hasten to record our 
cordial congratulations on the pros- 
pect of a moderate and speedy settle- 
ment of this important question. At 
the same t.me, let it be hoped that 
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the qualification of payment of poor- 
rate will be insisted on. There is no 
surer basis for the franchise than the 
poor-law valuation. The amount of 
rent is a private matter, often un- 
known toregistrars, who usually enter 
houses on their lists much below the 
actual rent. Payment of that rate is 
also a test of residence and of sol- 
vency. 

So far for practice. It may now be 
permitted us to indulge a little fur- 
ther in theory, since we have entered 
on the difference between practical 
and theoretical systems of suffrage. 
It will be remembered that Lord 
Robert Montague set the House to 
sleep by citing a statute of Henry 
VL, in which that monarch protested 
against country clowns and saucy 
townsmen claiming equality of voices 
in elections with mail-clad and sword- 
girded knights of the shire and weal- 
thy merchant burgesses. Even Lord 
John Russell, learned as he is in con- 
stitutional history, does not know, 
we suspect, how it has come to pass 
that miikmen and millionaires have 
equal votes ; and this anomaly would 
certainly startle “the intelligent fo- 
reigner” who is so often represented 
as closely studying our parliamentary 
system. It is quite opposed to com- 
mon sense, yet this quality of the 
English people has enabled it to work 
excellently well. The reasonable sys- 
tem, or, at least, one which would 
demand less reasonableness on the 
part of voters, is, of course, suffrage 
graduated on the scale of taxation, 
with cumulative votes, which, as al- 
lowed to property in the poor-law 
constitution, illustrate the principle 
adopted when the legislature closel 
and seriously connects power wit 
taxation. Sir Bulwer Lytton’s bril- 
liant oration on the present bill was 
heightened in force by his advocacy 
of this rational system, the sole re- 
sort whenever manhood suffrage and 
the ballot become inevitable. May 
the day of secret voting be far dis- 
tant! and may our present practice 
long continue, purified from year to 
year by the increasing intelligence of 
men in the lower ranks of the fran- 
chise, and by the growing conscious- 
ness of those in the higher that good 
character is the justest claim to power. 
The excellent qualities conspicuous 
in all classes of the British people 
will assuredly, under the blessing of 
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Providence, avert the fate pointed 
out by Edward Burke, when spenting 
of the House of Commons, as a lin 
connecting the Crown and the House 
of Lords with the masses :— 


** Artificial representation being once 
discredited and overturned, all goes to 
pieces; and nothing but a French de- 
mocracy or arbitrary monarchy can pos- 
sibly exist.” 


The point of view to see the 
English constitution from is the 
other side of the Channel, where 
inspection of democratic despotism 
creates the best possible foil. Yet, 
sooth to say, the latter suits many 
Frenchmen well; and some of them 

reach as did the fox that had lost 

is tail. They would have the Brit- 
ish people adopt equality, in order 
that, sunk to their level, we should 
run them less hard in the race of 
commercial competition. Their writ- 
ers see, in the time-serving policy of 
the trading spirit in le perfide Albion, 
a repetition of the Punica jides of 
Carthage. England, they say, is go- 
verned by two sentiments, the aris- 
tocratic and the commercial, both 
which render her jealous of France, 
where equality of social rights, with 
rivalship in industry, are the aims. 
They may, however, be assured that, 
until they abandon the former idea, 
there is little room for the latter, even 
in their country ; and none among 
their allies, who find in competition 
of every sort, whether social or indus- 
trial, the spur of that aspiring ten- 
dency which is the secret of their 
energy. - 

A recent heavy pamphlet, “ Ze 
Régime Douanier en 1860,” shows 
their protectionists almost as averse 
to the Treaty of the 23rd January 
notwithstanding it has since proved 
to promise little gain to England, as 
were that warlike section of their 
body who protested it must be torn 
by cannon balls. This brochure seems 
to have been dictated by some prin- 
cipal manufacturers, such as the 
Schlumbergers and Fritz Keechlin, of 
Mulhouse ; some eminent cotton and 
linen lords of Lille, a great maker of 
crockery, and other large manufactur- 
ers; but we must leave the answer 
to Cobden & Co., the “ persons inex- 
perienced in diplomacy” now engaged 
in rescuing whatever can be saved 
from the late wreck of English cus- 
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tom duties on the southern shore of 
the Dover straits. 

The manufacturers there are not 
singular in regarding us bellicosely ; 
witness another pamphlet, by Count 
du Hamel, one of the nobility, and, 
moreover, one of the representative 
deputies. This member of the French 
legislative body has, he confesses, 
been incited to retaliate “that inju- 
rious and insulting language” which, 
eqpece from members of the Eng- 
ish legislature, has wounded his sus- 
ceptibilities ; and though he does not 
indicate the particularities of those 
attacks, the remark that the debates 
in his assembly are not free may be 
suspected to the sorest of the 
pamphleteer’s grievances, and cer- 
tainly he has avenged any such pub- 
lic suppression by the freedom of his 
rivate tirade. The speeches of Mr. 

inglake and Sir R. Peel on the re- 


cent annexation afford him, however, 
little to comment on beyond that he 
says he concludes that the English 
who are accustomed to winter at Nice 
will now refuse to bathe in French 
water. So capital a joke not escaping 
the caricaturists of the Charivari, 


has suggested the laughable sketch of 
a lady habited @ Anglaise, shep- 
herdess’ hat, and other national in- 
signia, who, accosted by a peasant 
with the inquiry, “ Miladi va quitter 
Nice?’ replies, “Oh, yés! Nice con- 
venir 4 la santé de mo& A cause du 
climat d’Italie, mais le climat Fran- 
= ne peut jamais convenir & santé 
e moa.” Now, we hold that this 
insult exceeds any of those “injures 
sans motif et sans frein” levelled from 
London, since our countrywoman, be- 
sides being made to speak bad French, 
is depicted worse than plain; yet we 
do not feel inclined, with Monsieur le 
Comte du Hamel, Deputé au Corps 
Législatif, to launch a thunderbolt of 
war. At the same time, as there is 
no thunder without lightning, we gain 
from his brochure a notion of the 
surcharged state of the French poli- 
tico-electric atmosphere, in his assur- 
ance that the national anger is so 
much heated as to have rendered the 
idea of war with England unusually 
popular. If such be the case, our 
mphleteering enemy cannot better 
isprove the allegation that opinion 
may not be freely expressed in his 
parliament than by rising in his place 
and repeating the statements and ar- 
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guments set forth in his ill-informed 
and antagonistic publication. 

It is pleasant to turn from this 
warlike fanfarronade, to Edmond 
About’s clever political jeu d esprit, 
La Nouvelle Carte @ Europe, pro- 
jecting a delightfully amiable arrange- 
ment of the balance of power, too good 
and too jocular to be true, even though 
everybody can trace recent events in 
Rome and the Romagnas in some 
measure to the inspiration this acute 
author received from the Tuileries 
towards his famous treatise on La 
Question Romaine. Our pleasant 
friend’s settlement of Europe is quite 
in the after-dinner tone, such as 
may well be in the scene he lays the 
slot in, the great dining-room of the 
Reno Hotel, where every evening 
sees men of many nations mingled to- 
gether, apt representatives of the high 
and mighty personages thus livelily 
shadowed out as forming the hotel 
Congress :— 


‘* First ;—a great French captain, 
born of a family of soldiers, and nephew 
to a lieutenant of artillery ;—a hand- 
some English lady, at the head of an 
export house which has counters at the 
very ends of the earth; an old Ro- 
man monk, mild and respectable ; a 
good-looking Piedmontese officer, with 
a strong appetite and long moustachios ; 
a ‘Turk married to 750 wives and rather 
sleepy ; asensible and well-looking Rus- 
sian; a square-tailed Prussian; a tall 
American, sleek and voluble; and two 
young men of twenty-four to thirty 
years old, whom cne would take for bro- 
thers, though one was born in Vienna 
and the other at Naples.” 


After an animated talk, this distin- 
guished company proceed to place the 
politico-geographic condition of the 
continent on the sensible footing of 
the larger states swallowing up the 
smaller ones. Thus, Prussia is ad- 
vised to absorb all the neighbouring 
petty monarchies by the following 
course of proceeding :— 


**Consult the people: they will be 
happy to merge themselves in a great 
kingdom, and so economize ninety per 
cent. on governing expenses. Directly 
public opinion has been pronounced, an- 
nex boldly, round yourself, swell your- 
self! you have the lever and the point to 
rest it on; the lever is universal suffrage, 
the point isa fine army. Nothing more is 
needful for carrying off a province: 
Archimedes said so before us. This 
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system of annexation will be approved 
by all the world, and above all by the 
new subjects of Prussia.” 


Here M. About has already been 
put at fault, France disapproving de- 
cidedly that her annexation of Savoy 
and Nice should be precedents for ab- 
sorption of Schleswic and Holstein 
by Prussia. Perhaps the reason is, 
because the latter has not offered her 
the Rhenish provinces as a peace- 
offering, according to our brochure 
writer’s programme ; for although 
our cbc te ally makes his coun- 
try gracefully repudiate ideas of ag- 
grandizement, recent events have 
proved that, when Napoleon the Third 
xoes to war “for an idea,” success, 
fike intoxication, magnifies the single 
object into two very substantial ones. 
His speech, in M. About’s words, is 
worth listening to :— 


‘‘The great French captain refused 
the present they were going to make 
hiiu.—* It is true,’ he said, ‘ that geogra- 

hy has given us the Rhine for limit ; 
but diplomacy has decided otherwise. 
France, such as our enemies made it 
forty-five years ago, is large enough to 
want nothing. and strong enough to fear 
no one. For myself, I am in the habit of 
reading the 7imes every morning, and 
nothing is more disagreeable to me than 
to find myself considered ambitious, If 
I adhered to the project of rectifica- 
tion proposed by Prussia, the Times 
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would cry out finely. <hap would say 
that the laurels of my uncle, the lieu- 
tenant, hinder me from sleeping. ‘The 
correspondents of the Independance Belge 
themselves would turn against me, for 
Belgium would think itself threatened.’ 

“* But,’ interrupted the fine lady from 
London, ‘ where would be the harm if 
you did annex Belgium? The Belgians 
are French, a little more witty than the 
others. Besides, there is a French party 
in Belgium. The great families of the 
two countries are united by the strongest 
ties, and I think that the Merodes, for 
instance, are not less devoted to you 
than the Montalemberts!’ 

‘*<Tt is true,’ replied the great captain, 
with his quiet smile, * but I have made 
myselt a promise to be the least conquer- 
ing of men. I made war in the Crimea 
for the Turks, in Italy for the Italians. 
I am ready to do so again, if it is abso- 
lutely necessary, in the interest of some 
grand principle. But I will die at St. 
Helena if it ever happens that I covet 
half a league of country. You have 
heard the discourses of your parliament, 

ou have read the diatribes of your 
journals, when my faithful ally, the King 
of Sardinia and the wish of populations, 
forced me to accept a few versants de mon- 
tagnes. I swore that day that I would 
never more be taken in.’” 


A truce to politics, not omitting to 
thank our French friend for his witty 
mode of treatment of what, neverthe- 
less, must cause serious and universal 
uneasiness, 
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THE appearance of a Commentary on 
the Book of Psalms, in two stout oc- 
tavos, written by an Irish clergyman 
and published in Dublin, isa mark of 
enterprise deserving our warmest en- 
couragement. Our Irish aloe blooms 
so seldom now that the event deserves 
to be recorded. Such a full-blown 
lant as this overtops the little pot- 
ot of pamphlets which have crept 
into print of late. 
“Quantum lenta solent inter vibupna cupressi.” 


Dr. De Burgh’s exposition of the 
Book of Psalms is grounded on what 
he calls their prophetical sense. To 
understand the Psalms we must un- 
derstand the prophecies that refer to 
Christ and His Church. We must 
not consider them as the spiritual 
songs by David, coming from his heart, 
and uttered to the heart of the age in 
which he lived, but as “ parables and 
dark sayings of old,” which time alone 


could interpret. Such a view of the 
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subject is evidently a reaction from 
another extreme. Dr. De Burgh 
quotes Bishop Horsley with approba- 
tion, as condemning “ the misapplied 
labours of modern expositors, who 
have employed much ingenuity and 
learning to find the immediate sub- 
ject of every psalm either in the his- 
tory of the Jewish nation or in the 
occurrences of the life of David.” 
Thus Germany and England repre- 
sent the two opposite schools of in- 
terpretation, as in the Early Church 
the schools of Antioch and Alexan- 
dria divided the Christian world be- 
tween them on a similar question. 
In Germany, scholars, whether ra- 
tionalist or orthodox, are nearly unani- 
mous in seeking to fix the historical 
meaning first ; while, in England, di- 
vines still pass over the historical 
meaning as secondary and unimport- 
ant, and contend that, as the Psalmists 
wrote in the spirit, so what they 
wrote can only be referred to Christ. 
Mr. Ryland, of Waterford, published 
a commentary with the title of “ The 
Psalms Restored to the Messiah.” 
Mr. Bonar, of Kelso, has adopted the 
same principle; and now Dr. De 
Burgh, the most learned champion 
we have yet met of the extreme Eng- 
lish school, almost overlooks the his- 
torical in his zeal to find the prophet- 
ical meaning of the Psalms. 

But there is exaggeration in the 
one extreme as much as in the other. 
It is unnecessary here to refute the 
opinion of those who consider the 
Psalms to be the sacred ballads of the 
Hebrew people—the lyric utterances 
of the Nymph of Solyma. The opi- 
nion, indeed, refutes itself: for if the 
Psalms were only the ballads of a 
bygone age, how is it that they are 
so unlike the ballads of any other age 
or people? Were the Jews so uniquely 
religious that they had no minstrelsy 
but that which sang the praise of 
God with timbrel and harp? If so, 
they must have been unlike any other 

ple before or since. But so far 
fon this being the case, they are re- 
proved by the prophet Amos for their 
passion for profane music. (Amos, 
vi. 5.) King Solomon, too, beside 
his three thousand proverbs, wrote 
songs a thousand and five. None of 
these were preserved in the canon of 
Scripture; the reason probably being 
that they did not come within the 
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meaning of inspiration as “ profitable 
for doctrine, reproof, and instruction 
in righteousness.” Why the profane 
literature of the Hebrews should have 
left not a trace behind it, and only 
their sacred literature come down to 
us, it is difficult to account for except 
on the principle of selection. King 
Solomon’s songs, theii, fared worse 
than those of any other royal and 
noble author. Julius Cesar and 
King Alfred bequeathed their works 
to posterity, and posterity has never 
buried them quite out of sight, but 
King Solomon’s have been irrecover- 
ably lost. 

If this is not intentional, particular- 
ly since we have his religious writings 
religiously handed down to us, what 
other explanation can we give of it? 
The Prophets and Psalms are not, 
then, the breathings of the lyric or 
the epic muse of Palestine : on is 
too little of the literary element in 
them to allow of this literary explan- 
ation—Was ever a people who had 
God so nigh them as the people of 
Israel !—and this is the only satisfac- 
tory explanation. It was inspiration 
from above, and not aspiration from 
beneath, that touched Isaiah’s hal- 
lowed lips with fire, and made King 
David the sweet singer of Israel. 
Holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost—and so of 
what they wrote : while it welled up 
from a full heart within, its true 
fountain-head was from a higher 
mind than theirs. 

From the extreme of supposing that 
the Psalms were the ballads of Is- 
rael to the extreme of supposing that 
they were dark sayings of old, a hand- 
writing on the wall that time alone 
could decipher, is not unnatural. 
Germany takes the lead in one direc- 
tion, our English divines in the other. 
But this is to strip the Psalms of 
much of their devotional meaning if 
we dwell on them as predictions of 
Christ rather than as the free utter- 
ances of the tried saints of God in one 
age, and equally applicable in all. 
Dr. De Burgh has fallen into the ex- 
treme, and so missed, as we think, 
one of their main uses. Take as an 
instance the Eighth Psalm. Here, 
according to Dr. De Burgh, the his- 
torical sense is to be rejected because 
it is quoted and applied to Christ in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is, 
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therefore, nothing more than a pro- 
phecy of Christ, and till Christ came 
to throw light upon it by his incar- 
nation, “being made a little lower 
than the angels,” and his ascension 
“being crowned with glory and ho- 
nour,” it lay like a dead letter on the 
age of Scripture—a dark saying of 
David, meaningless, as all unfulfilled 
prophecy must be, till the event hap- 
pened. In this point of view how 
the Church of the Old Testament 
could sing these Psalms in their pub- 
lic worship Dr. De Burgh nowhere 
explains. It must have been like 
speaking in an unknown tongue, “I 
will sing with the spirit and I will 
sing with the understanding also” 
could have been no direction to the 
chief musician of the temple service. 

This principle of interpretation 
which projects the whole meaning of 
the Psalms into the unseen future 
must be faulty somewhere; and the 
fault, we think, arises from not dis- 
cerning the real nature of rem: 
The Psalms are cuted we fully 
admit—nay more, the words of David 
are often unmeaning, except as they 
point forward to “great David's 
greater son ;” butin allthis the future 
is made to grow out of the present ; 
they are predictions not of a future 
unlike the present, but of a future of 
which the presentis a type. Time is 
always germinant—the present of the 
future—the things that have been, 
shall be; and so the experience of one 
age is but the type of another—one 
event foreshadows another. Bearing 
this in mind, let us return to the 
Eighth Psalm to see how the pro- 
phetical sense grows out of the his- 
torical. David, the shepherd boy, as 
he kept his father’s flocks, may have 
sung this evening hymn, as one by 
one the stars came out over the sky : 
“Some red, some blue, and others like the 


moon 
And also some like little suns at noon. 
He knew them well although unknown by 


name, 

They shone all night for love and not for 
ame. 

* Lord, what is man,’ he cried, ‘ that such a 


choir 
Should overwatch him thus with eyes of 
fire ?*"’ 


But the thought of man’s insignifi- 
cance incomparison with the heavenly 
bodies did not petrify his heart into 
atheism, as with the Buddhist, or ter- 
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rify it into star-worship, as with the 
Persian. In these stars were crea- 
tures like himself, God’s flock in the 
sky, and God was their shepherd as 
David watched over his flocks by 
night. 

There was obedience in heaven 
above as much as on earth beneath. 
On the earth beneath this insignifi- 
cant creature, man, was God’sdeputy: 
all sheep and oxen, the beast of the 
field, the fowl of the air, and whatso- 
ever moved through the paths of the 
sea, looked to and obeyed man. This 
was the original charter of creation: 
“Tet man replenish the earth and 
subdue it, and let him have dominion 
over all living things on the earth.” 
So god abetl man in His likeness, 
after his image, and, therefore, in 
virtue of this likeness to God, man is 
God’s vicegerent on earth, thesteward 
to whom He has intrusted his goods. 
Thus far the Eighth Psalm has a 
meaning of its own irrespective of 
prophecy. Its prophetical meaning 
comes in this way: “ We see not yet 
all things put under man.” Man has 
failed of his mission on Earth ; he has 
been accused to his Lord of having 
wasted his goods. Instead of having 
replenished the earth and subdued it, 
he has fallen into idolatry and bar- 
barism. Large tracts of the earth’s 
surface still are desert; lions roam 
over the rightful habitations of men; 
venomous serpents still lurk around 
his path and his bed. All this is the 
result of sin; and till some true man 
appear, and a new order of men are 
born by descent from him after the 
spirit, as all men are born by descent 
from Adam, after the flesh, all this 
evil will continue—the Eighth Psalm 
will be only ideally true. It is at this 
point that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
takes up this Psalm. To man, not to 
angels, has dominion over the earth 
been given, “as one in a certain place 
testified, saying, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son 
of man that thou visitest him.” But 
as yet we see not all things put under 
him: on the contrary, man worships 
in many cases those four-footed beasts 
and creeping things who were made 
to obey him. The way of restitution 
of man to his right place, beneath 
angels, and above the brutes, has been 
now made 7 “We see Jesus, 
who was made a little lower than the 
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angels for the suffering of death now 
crowned with glory and honour.” 
Through his condescension man will 
be exalted back to the place he was 
meant to occupy in the scale of crea- 
tion; and so this Psalm, which was 
true only in idea in the lips of David, 
is true to the letter in the person of 
Christ. 

Thus the Eighth Psalm is pro- 
phetical in the deepest and fullest 
sense of prophecy. It is predictive, 
but also much more than predictive. 
It is upon the grounds of what man 
was intended to be that it points out 
what man afterwards shall be. It 
binds by one golden thread of unity 
running throughout prophecy the 
Book of Genesis with the Book of 
Revelation. Man in idea as he came 
from his Maker’s hands, with man in 
the hereafter, as he shall again be 
blessed and pronounced very good ; 
the first garden of God, where Adam 
gave name to all beasts, with that 
second garden of God, ready to be re- 
vealed on earth when man is made 
fit for it. Blessed are they that do 
His commandments, that they may 
have a right to the tree of life, and 
may enter in through the gate of the 
city, 

That this and many other Psalms 
refer to Christ, both Hengstenberg 
and Dr. De Burgh are agreed; the 
difference between them arises from 
this, that whereas Dr. De Burgh con- 
siders they have no meaning unless as 

ied to Christ, Hengstenberg con- 
siders that they apply to Christ be- 
cause they were, in the first instance, 
true utterances of David’s experience. 
To the plain English reader a great 
deal of what Hengstenberg has writ- 
ten about the ideal man appears to be 
unmeaning, simply because he cannot 
understand Hengstenberg’s position 
midway between the Rationalists, who 
only saw the historical sense, and the 
Dogmatists, who saw only the pro- 
phetical. Hengstenberg wished to 
combine the two in one point of 
view—to allow, on the one hand, that 
they were the breathings of David's 
real experience, the wine of the Spirit 
pressed out in the wine-press of afflic- 
tion ; and, on the other hand, by their 
elevation of feeling, that they pointed 
on to One whose experience would be 
so much deeper than David, as his 
sorrow was more extreme. While 
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the German Rationalist contends that 
they were David’s songs, and only 
his, and the English divine denies 
they were in any way applicable to 
David, Hengstenberg moderates be- 
tween these two extremes, and decides 
that they were the songs of the Old 
Testament Church as well as of the 
New, because that they have this in 
common, that they are spiritual and 
Messianic. 

We have indicated the grounds on 
which we dissent from Dr. De Burgh’s 
view of the Psalms. His commen- 
tary is entitled “ critical, devotional, 
and prophetical,”’ and we complain 
that the prophetical overrides the cri- 
tical. Instead of taking the Psalms in 
their natural sense as the experience 
of David, and accommodating them 
(ashe may very fairly do) to the events 
of the hereafter, he proceeds in the 
reverse order—their meaning is in 
the future, their accommodation only 
to the present. This, as we conceive, 
is a non-natural mode of interpreta- 
tion, and in its reaction against Ra- 
tionalism almost justifies the Ration- 
alist for his interpreting the Psalms 
by the light of the age only in which 
they were written. For devotional 
use, however, nothing can be better 
than thiscommentary. Horne is un- 
critical, and Hengstenberg undevo- 
tional: Dr. De Burgh has united the 
two. His notes supply the Hebrew 
student with all reasonable aid ; while 
the exposition may be read in the 
family as daily bread for our daily 
wants and temptations. We hope 
the publication of this commentary 
will reward the enterprise of the 
author with the success it well de- 
serves ; and that others of the Irish 
clergy may be encouraged to put to 
press more of their pulpit and closet 
studies than have appeared of late. 
While Scotland has her Fairbairns, 
her Cairds, her Cunninghams,' her 
Guthries, theology in Ireland puts 
forth a volume of Donellan Lectures 
once a year, and once a month a 
polemical pamphlet. 

It would not be just to conclude 
these observations without expressing 
a high estimate of the scholarship 
which Dr. De Burgh has brought to 
his task. Few men are equally com- 
petent to deal with the original ; no 
one could devote greater industry than 
he has done to the examination of the 
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more minute distinctions of the lan- 
guage, or apply this research with 
greater candour or carefulness to each 

assage under review. With Dr. De 
Burgh the work has been a labour at 
once of the most intense and delight- 
ful kind, and a person of his abilities 
entering upon such a performance with 
this spirit could scarcely fail to pro- 


duce what is worthy of being stored 
among our choicest Biblical exposi- 
tions. It is satisfactory to know that 
his exertions are being appreciated. 
The book has already found many 
readers and admirers, anditis destined 
steadily to elevate the author’s repu- 
tation as a scholar and divine. 


THE PROGRESS OF FRENCH AGRICULTURE. 


Burron, the celebrated naturalist, 
wrote, “a cété dun pain, il nait un 
homme.” By the side of a loaf a man 
is born. This might be true of the 
merry France of the times when his 
rural countrymen danced away their 
cares ; but the population now presses 
so closely on the means of subsist- 
ence, that French peasants are not so 
much born to the me they live on, 
as compelled to provide it for them- 
selves and to limit the births of new 
claimants. Again, the apothegm 
might have suited Jean Bonhomme 
of the olden days, living light-heart- 
edly under his sunny sky, content with 
black bread and red wine; but it 
would be wellif his descendants could 
emulate John Bull in ploughing with 
four oxen and eating a good share of 
them. All Europe is disquieted when 
le pain manque in Paris. Peace and 
commerce are, therefore, somewhat 
dependent on advances being made 
by the French towards carrying out 
their newly-adopted doctrine, chercher 
le pain par la viande, an apt expres- 
sion of thesound principle, that plent 
of cattle isthe best security for abund- 
ance of corn. Indeed, individual 
agricultural prosperity rests upon 
maintaining a just proportion between 
the crops for the use of the homestead 
and those which may be sold. Our 
own farmers are now learning a severe 
lesson on this essential point. 

In the following sketch we can do 
no more than note the salient traits 
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of agriculture in France, and, believ- 
ing that broad views of its state pos- 
sess sufficient interest, we shall still 
endeavour to point whatever com- 
ments we can draw with regard to 
the agricultural condition and pros- 
pects of old Ireland. 

The scarcities periodically felt in 
France are reasonably attributed by 
native writers, in some measure, to 
the want of a due equilibrium be- 
tween the quantities of cattle and of 
corn. Vicissitudes of weather are 
obviously best counteracted by main- 
taining such reserves as the possession 
of sufficient stock, and the consequent 
enrichment of the soil, ensure to the 
cultivator. Not an aide-de-camp in 
Algeria but knows the need of a re- 
serve to fall back on. Manifestly, 
poverty in this respect was the main 
cause why France sent abroad, in 
some years, two or three hundred mil- 
lions of francs to purchase dearly from 
“the foreigner” that corn which, at 
other times, she sold him at a cheap 
rate. 

On the treble title of supplying 
meat, milk, and manure, horned cattle 
are justly deemed the essential base of 
ee production, the guarantee 
of fertility in the soil, and the grand 
lever of all rural amelioration. Con- 
sidering also the need of animal food 
for inhabitants living under a climate 
that'is very cold in winter, a certain 
Sa between the numbersof the 

uman and animal life ought.to exist 


Par G. Heuzé. Premiére Année. 


Traité des Enterprises de Culture Améliorante. Par Ed. Lecouteux. 2nd Edi- 


tion. Paris. 1857. 


Le Paysan tel qu’il est, tel qu'il devrait etre. Actualité. Par M.de Thiais, Ancien 
Prefet, Avocat ale cour Impériale, et Membre de la Societé d’Agriculture de 


Poitiers. Paris. 1856. 
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in the larger portion of the country 
under contemplation. Among all the 
causes controlling the condition of 
various nations, the law of climate 
seems to exercise the greatest influ- 
ence; for, if we.“survey mankind 
from China to Peru,” we see the 
Esquimaux feeding entirely on animal 
food and the Hindoos eschewing it. 
In fact, the quantities requisite, and 
the amount of alcohol desirable for 
sustaining heat, might be marked on 
a scale, according to the degrees of 
distance from the Equator: so it 
may be declared that the sobriety of 
southern nations is more an accident 
than a virtue ; and it must not be ex- 
pected that our French friends will 
ever fully partake of our relish for 
le bifteck ct le rumsteck. Let us be 
content and grateful that the good 
times are coming when our own 
countrymen, emancipated from bond- 
age to the potato, may be able to 
realize the saying of Cuvier: “ Man, 
the king of animals, exists at their 
expense, and their multiplication is 
the base of his own.” 

During the present century the 
price of meat in England has fallen 
nearly one-half, in consequence of the 
increase and improvement of farm- 
stock. The ever-increasing price in 
France proves the insufficiency of her 

roduction, and this is traceable in 
arge degree to the inferiority of her 
stock, which are defective both in pre- 
cocity and in aptitude for fattening. 
Some details given by M. de Cha- 
vannes, in an able paper, Les Récents 
Progrés de P Agriculture en France, 
in the Revue Contemporaine of No- 
vember, 1858, demonstrate the ad- 
vantages which accrue from adoption 
of improved porcine races. In 1840, 
the eight northern departments con- 
ieee 928,000 heads of cattle; in 
1853, the number amounted to 
1,010,000, or an increase of 82,000 
only in thirteen years. The published 
statistics not being yet completed, it 
is impossible to ascertain the number 
of animals French agriculture pos- 
sesses af present. The statistics of 
1840 estimated domestic animals by 
the following figures :— 


1789, 80 heads to every 100 inhabitants. 
1812, 94 


This improved result is said to be 
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due to propagation of the race of 
Spanish sheep. Of late years, a con- 
siderable number of horned cattle of 
the best breeds have been imported 
by wealthy cultivators, and, in con- 
sequence, several herds, commencing 
with the Emperor’s, rival the parent 
stock; and the Government has re- 
cently formed a commission for keep- 
ing the French “ herd book.” Of the 
indigenous races of cattle, the Charol- 
laise is best deserving attention, being 
a fine breed, and not sufficiently 
known in England. Meanwhile, the 
importation of superior foreign breeds 
has made little visible impression on 
the general supply of even the Paris 
market. The quality of the oxen is 
miserable; the cows are absolutely 
bad; the sheep indifferent ; and no- 
thing but the veal calves commend- 
able. We shall by-and-by note the 
reason of this latter phenomenon, pass- 
ing for the present to observe that, 
though one may now and then see a 
colossal ox’ in the Poissy market, fat 
at thirty-five months old, our Allies 
in general do not like fat meat, on 
account, no doubt, of the heat of their 
climate, since, on the reverse, your 
Russian holds a contrary taste. Their 
gourmets, however, know better; wit- 
ness the strange way in which every 
sort of meat, from the jillet de boeu 
to the turkey, is larded, to suit epi- 
curean palates in a land where good 
dressing is requisite in the cuisine as 
well as at the toilette. 

Primarily, the backwardness of 
agriculture in France arises from the 
general infertility of her soil, and the 
disadvantages of her climate. In ex- 
pressing this opinion, we are aware 
that it is contrary to received ideas ; 
but, difficult as it is to draw a com- 
parison between the natural fecundity 
of that country and of England, our 
information leads us to believe that 
the average quality of arable land 
across the Straits is much inferior to 
that on this side. The climate of 
France may be characterized as va- 
rious, differing from ours in Ireland, 
which is wet, and from that of Eng- 
land, which is moist on the west, and 
dry on the east side of the island. 
Viewing her broad agricultural divi- 
sions, her variety may geographically 
be thus defined :—the north, the 
cereal region, the district of large 
farms, and containing a notably fer- 
tile tract in the autbanetk of which 
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Beauvais is the centre, and which is 
famous for the production of beet- 
root and wheat. The north-west of 
Normandy and the province of Brit- 
tany is, in consequence of plenty of 
rain, the land of herbage, of elevage, 
or stock-breeding, of farm-roots, cider, 
and rape-seed. In the centre, culti- 
vation is various, and property is 
much divided. The south is the 
region of the metairie system, of vini- 
pn and garden plants. 

The almanack we have cited in- 
cludes among its local proverbs and 
theoretic axioms the following maz- 
ime, which is doubtless considered 
applicable to France, because of the 
varied nature of her productions, yet 
which is by no means reliable :— 
“The true repose of the soil consists 
in variety of productions.” 

Now, with due respect to the Ro- 
man poet, old Virgil, who laid down 
this Georgic law, we decline to submit 
to it in its totality, for even the most 
enlightened of his agricultural com- 
patriots were ignorant of the evil of 
exhaustion, and his doctrine is tanta- 
mount to telling a man, fatigued with 
riding, to repose himself by walking 
and running. Certainly, the great 
variety of French field productions 
anne the sound dogma of avoiding 
requent repetition, for they range 
through all well-known plants and 
seeds to the less familiar topinambour 
(artichoke), rutabaga, sarrasin (buck- 
wheat), mais (maize), lupin (pulse), 
garance (madder), panars (parsnip), 
pavot (poppy), and a score of inde- 
scribable seeds, plants, and field flow- 
ers. 

“ Whoever gives little to the soil, 
obtains little ; and whoever exacts 
much from its should render it much.” 
Here the almanack writer cites a tru- 
ism insufficiently acted on even north 
of the Channel, and more particularly 
applicable to the poor soils of the 
south, which can only be made 
productive by expensive manuring. 
‘A portion your capital to your 
land’ is a sensible maxim; and an- 
other is, “ Avaricious cultivators are 
always ones” —a truth arrived at 
through a different course, by the 
chemist Liebig, who says:—“‘In agri- 
culture, the fundamental principle is, 
to return largely to the soil, no mat- 
ter in what form, all that has been 
taken from it.” 
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France, mistress of a central ce- 
real region of Europe, partakes to but 
small extent of the advantages of pas- 
ture. In point of warm humidity of 
temperature, which, by maintaining 
the growth of herbage during sum- 
mer, has given our country the title 
of “ The Green Isle,” the provinces of 
Brittany, Normandy, and Poitou par- 
ticipate in a degree nearly equal to 
that enjoyed by the south-west of 
See. The difference between 
corn and grazing ground is more 
marked in the latter country, where 
a line can be drawn defining the dry 
from the wet side of the island, than 
in France, where nature nowhere, as 
in our own country, unmistakeably 
protests against a blind worship of 
Ceres, for nowhere does the weeping 
sky continually remonstrate, as it 
were, against the attempt to force 
nature, or at least to fly in her face. 
France is not, therefore, predestined, 
like (ile verte, to the exercise of the 
most secure and not the least valu- 
able course of production, viz., the 
oupply of cattle, alternating with corn. 
Hitherto, the prolific qualities of the 

»tato much affected this destiny of 

reland ; yet the prescience of Arthur 
Young enabled him to point to the 
time when Ireland, surcharged with 
a population dependent on this root, 
would be forced by its reiterated fail- 
ure to revert to her natural condition, 
2. é., predominant production of herb- 
age and cattle. 

Let us dwell on the reflections that 
arise from this allusion to the agri- 
cultural future of our own country. 
Singularly favoured for vegetation, 
especially as to the production of 
grass and roots, continuance of that 
multiplication of stock, now so hap- 
pily progressing, is the best guarantee 
for abundance of corn as well as of 
meat. 

The deductions we shall proceed te 
draw from the ensuing tabular state- 
ment of the quantity of rain which, 
on the average, falls annually in cer- 
tain cities in Western Europe, andin 
different parts of France, will show 
that our country must be considered 
highly favoured in possessing a hu- 
mid climate. In point of fact, and 
not wishing to speak ungratefully of 
the sun, he is not so good a-friend to 
the farmer as rain is. 
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Torta, QuantTiTY OF ANNUAL Raln, 


Millimetres. 
Nantes, . 1,293 
Aurillac, . 1,150 
Milan, 966 
Florence, 914 
Le Puys, 887 
Lyons, 776 
Orange, 738 
Bordeaux, 659 
Rochelle, 656 
London, ‘ 623 
Edinburgh, 621 
Dijon, 617 
Paris, . ° 563 
Marseilles, . . . 512 
Quantity oF ANNUAL RAIN accorD- 
Inc TO REGION. 

South North — 

France. France. oe, 

Mill. Mill. Mill. 
Winter, 195 126 185 
Spring, 194 148 140 
Summer, 133 29 170 
Autumn, 291 174 246 

Each year 813 millimetres of rain 


fall in the region of the south, and 
677 in that of the north. The quan- 
tity which falls yearly on the coasts 
of the Atlantic Ocean is 741 millime- 
tres, which “ explains,” says the al- 
manack, “how the climate of Brit- 
tany is so favourable to the growth 
of cabbage, turnips, and buck-wheat.” 
Receiving the first rains poured in 
from the Atlantic, the cantons of 
Morbihon are renowned for pastur- 
age. The entire north-western coast 
partakes more or less of the same 
advantages. Finisterre, the land’s 
end, is unusually fertile, and the coun- 
try around Quimper approaches nearer 
to the fecundity of appearance pre- 
sented by the richest parts of Eng- 
land than any other district we have 
seen in la belle France. 

According to statistics in the Al- 
manach Agricole, out of a population, 
in 1856-8, 36,039,364 souls, three- 
sevenths were occupied in agriculture, 
amounting to 14,318,476 persons, 
which were thus divided :— 








. icaltural Proprietors, 5,119,151 
Fomor s 7 5 1,056,375 
\ ,, and Proprietors, 625,570 
», and Industrials, 135,446 
Métayers, ; : 750,904 
~ and Proprietors, . 168,000 

a and Industrials, . 69,262 

Day Labourers, . : 3,347,580 
o and Proprietors,. 785,815 

i and Industrials,. 19),762 
Farm Servants, . . 1,902,261 
Woodcutters and Sellers, 166,360 
14,318,476 
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The region containing most agricul- 
tural proprietors is Puy-de-Déme and 


_four adjacent departments, of which 


Bordeaux is the seaport. The depart- 
ments possessing the fewest are four, 
of the Seine and Loire, south of the 
metropolis. The least successful cul- 
tivation by small gentlemen proprie- 
tors is in the south ; and such are the 
effects of the uncertainty of the crops 
there, and of the law of equal parti- 
tion, that seven out of ten of the 
bureaucracy are said to be natives of 
the south. The departments con- 
taining most farmer proprietors are 
five, four of which are in Brittany, 
where the climate has encouraged 
large holdings by creating the float- 
ing capital now engaged in farming. 
Those having the least are five, in the 
vicinity of the Pyrenees. 

The departments containing most 
farmers are five, all in Brittany. The 
number of farmers is 158,368. 

The departments which have the 
most métayers are Dordogne, Upper 
Vienne, Corréze, Allier, and Landes, 
with Bordeaux as their outport. The 
nuinber of métayers is 136,481. Those 
which have the fewest are Calvados 
(in Normandy), Seine, Upper Marne, 
Ardennes, and Aisne, on the border 
of Flanders. The number of métay- 
ers is only 150; yet it is surprising 
that their antique system of farmin 
should have lasted in such civilized 
districts to the present day. 

These statistics establish our petitio 
principui, that the law of climate 
controls the condition of the human 
race. Thus it appears that capital 
has been most largely acquired by the 
peasant class in Brittany, not because 
of the superiority of the soil, but of 
the abundance of grass, produced b 
that amount of summer rain which 
endows their province with an advan- 
tage over all other regions in France. 
Aided by nature in accumulating 
wealth in live stock, which is the 
surest base of agricultural profit, and 
assisted by laws which stimulate the 
sale of land, very many thousands of 
these happily-circumstanced farmers 
have gradually found themselves in a 
condition to invest part of their sav- 
ings in land. 

t us ask, is not this the same 
process that has been going on in 
our own country? The similarities 
between Brittany and Ireland are 
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no longer confined to climate, 
geological structure, vegetable life, 
and to the fact of the natives 
speaking a germane language. For- 
tunately for the social fabric of the 
latter country, some of the savings 
effected by tenants have been invested 
in purchases under the Encumbered 
Estates Act, and now that the course 
of production pointed out by nature— 
increase of stock—is becoming general, 
we may look forward with cordial 
gratulation to many farther similar 
investments by men whose self-denial 
andskill entitle them toascendthescale 
of our social hierarchy. The barrier 
between farming and owning land is 
not, indeed, easy to overcome ; and 
though we are certain that a farmer 
reaps more profit as an occupier than 
as an owner, we also feel warmly the 
sense which proprietorship confers, 
and rejoice at every instance in which 
one of our countrymen is raising him- 
self and family towards a superior 
condition in society. 

In the south and eastern centre of 
France the aridity of the soil, in pre- 
venting both pasture and green crops, 
leaves the cultivator little to do on a 
large scale except to grow corn, and 
thus conduces to exhaustion of what- 
everfertility the soil possesses. Again, 
the southern climate occasions, by its 
dryness, irregularity in production, 
which has prevented the métayers of 
that region from rising to the rank 
of farmers. Inferiority in meat and 
in corn is the consequence, and these 
disadvantages lead to the employment 
of the more fertile portions of the land 
in cultures which consume manure 
without reproducing it, such as the 
vine, and various seeds and vegetables, 
thus further tending to the impover- 
ishment of the soil. Irrigation on a 

rand scale is the obvious resource for 
Cocieshont this state of things. It ap- 
pears that waterin 


-works, which, 
under the influence of a meridian sun, 
supply the place of the mild summer 
rains of our climate, create prodigious 


production. Around Avignon, irriga- 
tion triples the value of the land; ge- 
nerally, these works give assurance of 
regular revenue, by rectifying the ir- 
regularities caused by atmospheric 
variations ; just as in our wet climate, 
drainage enables farming operations 
to be performed seasonably. Farming 
being a trade practised under liabili- 
ties of forfeiture, the uncertainty at- 
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tending cultivation in the south of 
France has retarded the growth of a 
farming class. 

The practice of métayage, which 
prevails extensively in the south and 
centre of France, is the system of 
farming which marks the transition 
from a condition of slavery in culti- 
vators to possession of property. The 
word métayer, the old French equiva- 
lent for farmer, seems to derive from 
metier, a trade. No circumstance 
proves the backward state of civiliza- 
tion among our allies more than the 
fact that, while this mode of farmin 
fell into disuse in England in the fif- 
teenth century, and did not linger in 
our own country longer than the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth, hundreds of 
thousands of French cultivators have 
not yet acquired sufficient capital to 
farm on their own account. Depend- 
ent for all except manual labour, the 

asant, instead of receiving wages, 

ires land, cattle, and implements of 
their proprietor, with whom he di- 
vides the proceeds. This mode of 
tenure obtains most in regions where 
care of crop-giving plants and trees is 
combined with that of maize and mea- 
dows, and especially flourishes in those 
where, in default of markets, the ru- 
ral population consumes the edible 
productions of the soil. Thus, it pros- 
pers under the vine, the olive, and 
mulberry trees, which furnish employ- 
ment for all the family of the métayer, 
whether aged or young, minute manu- 
al attention being the life of the sys- 
tem. Its land of promise is the rich 
vales of Tuscany. It holds its ground 
in France by reason of the insecurity 
of corn crops, and, owing to the arid 
climate, the impracticability of in- 
creasing the head of cattle, whence 
more certain and remunerative cul- 
tures are the necessary resource. 

The law of succession, found by his- 
torians, politicians, and lawyers to be 
the subtle motive power lying at the 
root of most human affairs, is of that 
quality in France which is well known 
to exercise the least stimulus on agri- 
culture. There is indeed, the opinion 
of the _—— Emperor, recorded in 
one of his works, that it is the ruin of 
this science. To take a single effect: 
—forced division of landed property 
has been suffered to become an obsth- 
cle to long leases. The legislature 
might, indeed, have interposed, and 
provided powers to give farming and 
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even building leases, such as those to 
which the superiority of Scottish ag- 
riculture has been justly ascribe 
But no:—three, six, and nine years 
are the terms usually entered upon; 
and the machinery of courts of law is 
frequently set in motion by landlords 
to prevent the tenantry from commit- 
ting injury by exhaustion. The short 
duration of such leases being opposed 
to changes in the mode of cropping, 
the old rotations of the country are 
continued, without admitting reason- 
able deviations. For example, in some 
districts, a three-course shift is fol- 
lowed, comprising a naked fallow, a 
miserable profitless system; because 
the year when the land, far from 
producing any thing, costs the fallow 
tillage, absorbs the chief part of the 
profits derived from the two other 
years, 

No wonder there is famine where 
one lean beast swallows up two fat 
kine. The farmer getting into pos- 
session on a short tenure treats what 
he has taken as a conquered land. 
To him, iculture is the art of ex- 
hausting the soil; of appropriating, 
from a property not his, all he can 
extract from it. Such leases are, ob- 
serves M. Lecouteux, based on the 
antagonism of the contracting parties, 
not on their solidarity. The condi- 
tions prove this, being dictated by the 
distrust and bad faith inseparable 
from so brief and ill-concerted a rela- 
tionship. These instruments for dis- 
cord and poverty are contrasted by 
our author with the agreements enter- 
ed into by the great English landlords 
and their tenantry, which are so con- 
stituted that the tenant is treated 
like the King of England, being en- 
couraged to make improvements, yet 
interdicted from doing wrong. 

It is truly remarked by Michelet,* 
that the existence of a small pro- 
prietary is no novelty in his country, 
no accident of the Revolution, which 
found the movement far advanced, 
and, indeed, arose out of it. In 1697 
Boisguillebert deplores the necessity 
the small proprietors of the time ot 
Louis XIV. were under of sellin 
a large portion of lands they had 
acquired in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. In 1738 the Abbé 
de St. Pierre remarks that all day- 
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labourers have usually a garden, or a 
piece of vineyard, or of other land. 
And in 1785 Arthur Young was both 
astonished and terrified to see how 
much the land was subdivided. The 
fact that the country contained, be- 
fore 1789, a considerable number of 
peasant proprietors, is completely 
established c M. de Tocqueville. 
But it is not less true that, by sale 
of the estates of the clergy, and of 
ai of the property of the nobi- 
ity, by abolition of the agricultural 
services due by many of those small 
proprietors to their seigneurs, and by 
the law of equal partition among 
children, the Revolution vastly ex- 
pedited universal division of the soil. 
Generally speaking, the peasantry 
became “possessed by le démon de 
la proprieté;” and it is notorious 
how the system of assignats favoured 
the passion. The national longings 
to become owners of the soil, and its 
consequent excessive partition, re- 
sulted in raising its selling value, and 
in generally reducing agriculture to 
mere cultivation for self-consumption. 
A nation with little to sell natur- 
ally became Protectionist, and thus 
heightened the price of what there 
was to part with at home. The pur- 
chasing consumers suffer the conse- 
~'. of the increased price of land. 

et the bulk of small proprietors 
gain little ; for they benefit nothing 
by the fact that the bread they grow 
and eat might be sold at a high rate. 
The gain is to them who have much 
to take to market. Subdivision ad- 
stricted the rural population to the 
soil, and sought to overcome want of 
capital by multiplying the national 
labour applied to the exploitation of 
the land. 

This is the characteristic trait of 
French agriculture. On the other 
side of the Channel la grande culture 
was brought to perfection by means 
of capital; while our neighbours, 
with their equality notions, morselled 
the soil to bring its size down to the 
level of their means ; and more, their 
code morsels every one’s capital when 
he dies. Thus partition acted con- 
trary to the economic principle of 
obtaining the maximum of subsistence 
with the minimum of manual labour. 
Tant vaut Ventrepreneur, tant vaut 


* «Le Peuple,” page 50. 
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son enterprise, is an adage which tells 
forcibly in favour of capital. The 
effect of la petite culture is to pro- 
duce at greater cost, for it precludes 
the employment of machines, even to 
the extent of displacing the plough 
by the spade. It also prohibits that 
rotation of crops which is essential to 
their success, especially in the case of 
flax—a plant that cannot profitably 
be often repeated. However, though 
large farming is vastly superior in 
ameliorating the soil by manure, 
small culture is, on the other hand, 
unrivalled in all that concerns the 
application of minute manual labour. 
And as the plants whence the south 
of France chiefly derives its wealth 
demand handy work, small proprietor- 
ship is well adapted to the natural 
requirements of this region. 
hat excellence of the veal of Paris, 
which all travellers acknowledge, is 
one consequence of la petite culture. 
Milk is essential to the small pro- 
prietor, but before he can have it his 
cow must have a calf; yet, since his 
demesne is too small to support two 
cows, the period soon occurs when 
the calf must be sold, and this de- 
nds on the means of keeping and 
attening the animal, which does not, 
like Paddy’s pig, pay rent, but pays 
the taxes, and is therefore a corres- 
onding object of family solicitude. 
t us cite the opinion of M. Vidal, 
in the Revue Independante, as to the 
results of forced partition of land and 
capital throughout his native coun- 
try :-— 


**In small culture no advances are 
possible; and without capital no agri- 
culture, no progress, no irrigation, no 
alternate culture, no cattle, no sufficient 
manures, no perfected utensils, nothing 
but fallow land and culture by hands 
—for if nothing puts a stop to the 
indefinite morselling of property, the 
use of the plough, even, will one day 
become impossible. 

**In this system almost the totality 
of the product is consumed on the spot 
by the cultivators themselves, and 
France finds itself exposed to periodic 
famines. ‘The peasant who has nothing, 
or next to nothing, to sell, can buy 
nothing: the industrious, and inhabit- 
ants of the towns, find no outlet for 
their products, and are obliged to pay 
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very dearly for their sustenance. With 
such a mode of cultivation, the popula- 
tion multiplies beyond measure; the 
peasant can live only on the condi- 
tions of depriving himself of all sorts 
of comforts, eating black bread, inhabit- 
ing a tumble-down house, being ill 
clothed, wearing sabots or guing bare- 
foot, and working like a beast of the 
field from sunrise till sunset. 

‘*No art, no industry, no intellectual 
culture; everywhere fatigue, misery, 
brutishness; in fact. very nearly re- 
duced to the condition of the unfortunate 
Irish. 

**In such a state of things, as it is 
absolutely necessary to cultivate the 
soil, to be able to live, they work 
the ground with fury; every acre, 
like in Ireland, has the price raised ; 
fields are infinitely subdivided; and 
every one is soon reduced to be put on 
ration. Society returns to the patri- 
archal state. Every one must suifice 
for himself: civilization is eclipsed, and 
disappears: in short, to relative misery 
succeeds general poverty--a retrograde 
towards barbarism. 

Such is not surely the destiny of 
humanity? Without doubt it is a good 
thing that every one should be a pro- 
prietor; but it is absurd and anti-social, 
when it is sufficient to divide the titles of 
property to obtain the end, to lacerate 
the soil so as to give each one a corner 
to scratch in. 

‘If it is right that each one should 
have his share in property, or at least 
his share in the products, it is not 
right that each one should have his 
morsel determined, enclosed with walls, 
ditches, and hedges, where he may go to 
retrench his expenses, isolate himself in 
some sort, construct a hut for himself, 
a dog kennel, where he will trail out a 
miserable existence--where he will go, 
like the Irishman, to die of exhaustion 
and famine upon his dung-hill, pell-mell 
with his female, his young, and his 
pigs!” 


The inconveniences of parcelled 
morsels of landed property strike the 
eye at once. They are most visible 
in the fertile regions, where the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a living by spade 
labour has availed itself most largely 
of the law of equal partition. The 
soil of the entire country is said to be 
de-parted into 126,000,000 of parcels,* 
of which one-fifth exist in the ten 
departments forming the angle of the 
north-east of France. Calculating the 


* Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Feb., 1858—Les Questions Agricoles. 






















































































































































































population at 36,000,000, there are 
three parcels and a-half to each per- 
son! Whatis this but another phase 
of what may still be seen in Ireland, 
where, in the difficulty of apportion- 
ing a small farm equally on the death 
of the holder, his children have en- 
deavoured to satisfy equity by allot- 
ting each otherseveral pieces of various 
quality, so that no one’s lot is all 
together, but scattered up and down, 
and here andthere. The French now 
seek some remedy at the hands of 
their legislature against this indefinite 
process of morselling, and, in the hope 
of seeing how their neighbours, simi- 
larly afflicted, may contrive, not, in- 
deed, to turn the patched coat of 
their country into a new garment, 
yet to effect some consolidation of the 
patches,—they look eagerly for an in- 
itiative to the neighbouring states of 
the German Rhine, which are suffer- 
ing from the same evil, and are seek- 
= heal it. 
he law of partition in France 
operates not only in preventing great 
increase of numbers in both town and 
country, but, by subdividing capital, 
diminishes its power of attracting 
labour to towns. The conduct of the 
small proprietors, in restricting the 
number of marriages and births, in 
order to prevent their property falling 
into an increased number of hands, is 
on the same motive that actuates 
every body of English workmen who 
try to keep up wages by limiting the 
entrance of new hands into their 
trade. In fact “the law of popu- 
lation” » is, in that country, over- 
ruled by provisions of the civil code, 
which produce a direct effect ; while 
with us, the natural law is left at 
liberty, save so far as it is interfered 
with by the provision secured against 
destitution. Whatever evils on a 
large scale may flow from the French 
code, as regards the consequence of 
morselling of land and capital, viz., 
the dwarfing of agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and commercial undertak- 
ings, there has clearly been important 
political gain; since that law not 
only checks over-population, but has 
created a class of many millions of 
men strongly opposed to encroach- 
ments on the part of the town popu- 
lations. These two grand social difli- 
culties are those which peculiarly 
affect the wealth and security of Eng- 
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land ; yet we confidently believe that 
most Englishmen are undesirous of 
following the French exemplar, and 
prefer to retain their own perfect law 
of liberty, subjected, as it is, to those 
traditional habits, feelings, and in- 
fiuences which are the law of its life. 

Beyond the obvious fact that large 
farms are best adapted to supply su 
sistence to the wants of a multitu- 
dinous industrial people, M. de Dom- 
basle, the eminent agriculturist, whose 
memory his countrymen duly hold in 
grateful esteem, has, in his introduc- 
tion to Annales Agricoles, endeavour- 
ed to prove a more important point— 
that la grande culture is calculated 
to produce an equilibrium between the 
rural and town classes. However, it 
may reasonably be conceived that cir- 
cumstances form the best dictation as 
to the preferable modes of cultivating 
various localities. Seen broadly, the 
happiest distribution of landed pro- 
perty, as adapted to the Three King- 
doms, seems to be that the largest 
estates should lie in the remote dis- 
tricts, where wealth and the interest 
deriving from hereditary succession 
may enable the owners to triumph 
over natural obstacles ;- while large 
arable farms are most profitable in 
central counties ; and small propri- 
etorship, with its sedulous cultiva- 
tion, is suitable to the vicinity of 
cities, since its system is rational only 
where human arms are preferable to 
machines. Small farming was said 
to have been encouraged by our land- 
lords because it was profitable to 
them, yet to have been ruinous to the 
tenants—a statement involving a fal- 
lacy, since the solvency of theoccupier 
is the only security of the landlord. 

The question of reboisement, or of re- 
planting, is rendered peculiarly diffi- 
cult by the constitution of property in 
France, the profits arising from plant- 
ing being so distant that no one cares 
to do what requires a century to ma- 
ture where the heritage may pass 
away. 

Not only are town and country life 
in France very different worlds, but 
in point of civilization they differ b 
two or three centuries. We spea 
not of Brittany, where ancient misery 
keeps her stronghold in the hills, nor 
of the south, where the people live 
almost in the open air, but of the 
centre and of the north, where pro- 
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tracted reverse a ants et 
t, vate the general condition 
UF evetieinan. Let us refer to fer- 
tile Normandy, with which we are. 
best acquainted. Who would com- 
= the habitations of its ordinary 
armers and peasant proprietors either 
to the tidy abodes of Flanders, or to 
the salubrious chalets of Switzerland, 
where small proprietorship. is well 
—— to the geographical character 
of the country? Ifwe compare them 
to the cottages of English farm labour- 
ers, we see that the latter, and the 
state of their inmates, have several 
advantages, which evidently do not 
result from peasant ownership in 
France. Leaving out of view the 
sensible houses erected for demesne 
workmen by such landlords as the 
Duke of Bedford and others of our 
aristocracy, we assert that the condi- 
tion of the. majority of rural day 
labourers in Great Britain is prefer-* 
able to that of the bulk of French 
proprietors. The commodious brick 
cottage, such as is common in York- 
shire and other rich districts, with 
its appliances, internal and external, 
is out of all question superior to the 
ordinary dweilings of the class under 
consideration. Gsually huddled to- 
gether in a village, these houses, as a 
rule, are constituted thus :—the ma- 
terials stone, mud, wood, and thatch; 
or wood and clay walls, with a roof 
of straw. A single room serves as 
kitchen, and for working, eating, and 
sleeping in ; the last function ae 
fulfilled in two or three lofty lits 
baldaquin, tester beds, placed in cor- 
ners, Or worse, in recesses, with stuff 
curtains ; and in which lie both sexes 
and all ages. The floor is seldom 
other than a mud one; and this 
room, in which warmth, however ob- 
tained, is closely husbanded, and in 
which every operation, from the days 
when members of the family were 
born in it, to those when they die in 
it, is performed, may be compared, at 
night, to a tank of foul stagnant air. 
e gather from the work of M. 
Lecouteux, that large numbers of the 
peasantry in the central and southern 
regions “live upon chestnuts, on milk 
(principally of sheep), and on vegeta- 
bles ; knowing neither wheaten bread, 
nor wine, nor butchers meat, nor 
sugar, nor, in short, what elsewhere 
constitutes the base of a people’s food.” 
VOL. LV.—NO. COCXXX. 
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Such a pastoral diet recalls the Arca- 
dian age of— 
“ Mitia poma, 
Castanea molles, et pressi copia lactis.” 
In the north-west, brown cakes made 
of sarrasin (buck wheat), or galette, 
a heavy pancake made of brown flour 
and milk, and friedin butter, form the 
ordinary diet, with cider as the bever- 
age. The condition of the farmers 
here is ee better than that of 
the small midland proprietary. The 
material, domestic state of the pro- 
prietor is, however, superior to other 
phases of his condition; he and his 
family beingalmostindissolubly bound 
to unremitting labour onasingle - . 
and he himself feeling anxieties which 
the English labourer, whose cares for 
the morrow cease with receipt of his 
Saturday’s wages, is free from. Hence, 
indeed, Michelet has painted the pea- 
sant, his countryman, as, instead of 
accompanying his wife to afternoon 
church, “going to see his mistress— 
his land.” Poetically and truly, that 
writer may well say—‘‘ The poor land 
of France, without cattle and without 
manure, yields fruit because she is 
beloved by her master.” But the 
passion of proprietorship has been 
carried to an excess, such as, instead 
of elevating the condition of the rural 
classes, degrades human beings into 
mere isolated automatons. A decent 
education, such as the children of 
farm-labourers receive in Scotland, 
that noble country where the baptism 
of knowledge has long been poured on 
the heads of her humblest offspring, 
cannot be given to even the daughters 
ofthe Frenchlandowner. Thus, forced 
partition, having equality for its ai 
precludes education to the masses, an 
perpetuates real inequality, that of in- 
telligence. Owing to the want of 
fences, one sees in the open fields, ex- 
posed to wind and weather, those poor 
young girls herding sheep and cows, 
yet plying their curious antique spin- 
dies allthe while. At home the circle 
of labour is not more incessant than 
the eternal spinning-wheel; and in 
default of better intelligence, the 
nightly talk dwellson traditions which 
are common to the Gaul and the Gael, 
of witches, ghosts, lucky and unlucky 
days, and the formulas of druidic 
bards for averting disease from man 
and beast. The old savage distrust 
of townsmen is strengthened in the 
48 
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peasant’s breast by fear lest his pro- 
perty should become the prey, as it 
often does, of the usurer and lawyer.* 
Ignorance, cunning, and jealousy are 
inseparable. The finesse of the Nor- 
mandy peasantt is proverbial; but 
the pr ity of the Norman 2o- 
taire not less notorious. In fact, the 
tax-gatherer and the attorney are too 


for the little proprietor; and 
a, politically considered, great land- 
lords have the intelligence and the 
power to form a rampart sufficient to 
protect the rights and liberties of a 
nation, so these peasants have neither 
the purse nor the knowledge necessary 
for coping with the abuses of govern- 
ment and of the law. 
“ Le paysan tel qu’il est,” says their 
countryman, whose recent work we 
uote, “‘accepts his isolation and in- 
feriar réle with resignation. Who- 
ever would remark him closely will 
see that he is gay but by accident ; 
his joy is more noisy than true; his 
songs are plaintive echoes of the suf- 
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himself but when he reflects on his 
valour and intelligence, and on the 
interdicts opposing their develop- 
ment.” Military glory, whether per- 
sonal or national, seems the sole ex- 
change for that gaiety of disposition 
which was the characteristic of French 
peasants in earlier times, when our 
warm-hearted poet found them sing- 
ing like birds. 


“Te kinder skies, where gentler manners 


reign, 

I turn; and France neers her bright domain, 

Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 

Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can 
e 


ease — 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With . oe pipe, beside the murmuring 
ire!” 


The enormous sums frequently bor- 
rowed by the Emperor for war pur- 


poses, being in large part derived from 
the small proprietary, are so many 
grievous deductions from capital that 
might have been better employed in 

















































































































developing the agricultural resources 
hese state loans cer- 


ferings of his heart; and never is he of the country. 







* These callings are usually combined by the notaries of provincial towns. * The 
usurers of France are the real landlords of the small proprietors to whom they 
have lent money, while the notaire is described as a human mole, who undermines 
the property of the soil, and transfers it from one man to another. Both have 
risen upon /e régime hypothécaire, which has systematized loans upon land, and is 
based on tolerance of usury, which, however, is only faulty when too much con- 
fidence is reposed on individual loan-mongers, and this is the borrower’s affair. 
From over-confidence, instances of gross frauds and failures on large scales some- 
times occur in the provincial towns. We know of several recent cases, which are 
analogous to the following story, published in the Revue Independante of 1848 :— 

*«There died, the other day, in a little village on the Saone, a man who had oecu- 
pied high judicial functions, and whom a correctional sentence had, nevertheless, 
condemned to pay 55,000frs. penalty for a series of usuries remounting to the year 
1817. Nearly a million of titles of credit were found in his possession, the greater 
part of them doing double service; though the debtors, in spite of their desperate 
@fforts, were obliged to reimburse them wholly, for want of proofs, There was 
the hailstorm of a law-suit. This honest magistrate renewed his titles and con- 
served the old ones. At other times he bought 4 réméré (facility of redemption), 
was always absent the fatal day of expiration, and the debtor found himself dis. 
Cpe the day after. And this man was not the only one. Twenty villages 

ve been ruined thus, and are so still. Another lent no money, but sold corn 
and maize to the vine-dressers in times of dearth, and, in a blank space left de- 
signedly between the signatures and the body of the bill, intercaled fictitious sales. 
A justice of the peace indignantly chased him from his audience. And society 

80,000 laws, of which two articles upon usury !” 

+ This characteristic of the farmers of Normandy is a proof of their superior 
intelligence, and not of their partaking of a quality which marks the less pros- 
perous of their compatriots. Shrewdness in bargaining is essential to the farmer ; 
and the Norman dealer shows his affinity to the English in possessing the powers 
of observation and calculation to a high degree. No traveller in France can but 
have ee the contrast presented by the peasantry of the north and south. 
The Normans are a splendid race of men, both physically and morally; their de- 
cency. dignity of deportment, and their polite independence must be regarded 
ba —— gratification from the fact that the southerns style them les Angluis 
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tainly create a brisk temporary ex- 
nditure, but at the serious cost of 
iverting it from regular into irre- 
gular channels. Our political eco- 
nomist, Mill, remarks the exhaus- 
tion which invariably follows a great 
exertion of this nature. “The loan,” 
he says, “cannot be drawn from fixed 
property; it is taken from the por- 
tion of capital destined to the pay- 
ment of labour ; therefore, the deficit 
it causes cannot but occasion priva- 
tions to the labouring classes.” Un- 
happily, facility of o vend mesee 
for war being the very life-blood of 
the Bonaparte dynasty, the world 
cannot expect that an authority sus- 
tained by the sword will relinquish 
its surest means of retaining power. 
Again, thé modes in which the taxes 
of the country are expended, notori- 
ously act as machines for exhaustin 
the rural districts. Like almost a 
the ae private incomes, one-third 
of the State revenue is expended in 
the metropolis, and another third in 
theprovincialtowns. Besides, almost 
all the public imposts press upon agri- 
culture, whether they be direct or in- 


direct, whether as State or as octroi 


duties. A French peasant-proprietor 


would soon convince a Manchester 
mechanic of the difference between 
the taxations they labour under ;— 
first, he would say, there is the per- 
sonal tadlle, a head or poll tax, levied 
on the fact of existence; then the 
mulct on the soil, which varies in 
three degrees, according to wer: 
the furniture tax, or a duty on the 
bed, table, and chairs; one on doors 
and windows, or on the use of the sun 
and the air; and innumerable pa- 
tentes, on the vine, on wine, on tobaceo, 
besides the stamp duty, and twenty 
otherimposts, direct, indirect, ordinary 
and extraordinary, forming a heavy 
burden of ill-adjusted taxation, of 
which the indirect portion, being 
leviable on articles of food, presses 
hard on the poor. 

Such being taxation in France, we 
recommend those who amagiins with 
Mr. Bright, that universal suffrage 
and the ballot lead to reduction of 
state charges on the working classes, 
to compare French imposts with Bri- 
tish, in order to see how far the fol- 
lowing sound doctrine of M. Thiers 
has been observed or not :— 

“ Indirect taxation is the tax of coun- 
tries most advanced in civilization, 
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while direct taxation is that of barbaroug 
countries. To diminish the former, for 
the sake of augmenting the latter, is 
not a sure method of ameliorating the 
condition of the poorer classes at the 
expense of the richer. Poor slavish 
countries, with direct taxation, with 
double and treble taxes for extraordi- 
nary resources, are facts always united. 
Rich free countries, and indirect taxa- 
tion, with credit for extraordinary and 
unbounded resources, are again facts 
quite as constantly united.” 

Not only are the imposts which 
weigh specially on the town operative 
lower in London than in Paris, but 
the average of wages is stated to be 
one-sixth higher in the former city, 
though the prices of bread and meat 
are only one-eighth higher. In short, 
in France, where the principles of 
Adam Smith and MacCulloch have 
not yet led to the adoption of the 
income tax, the moneyed man can 
live as comparatively free from taxa- 
tion -~ — oes ee can. = 
equality-loving neighbours conceiv 
they om by their law af succes- 
sion, abolish the “ feudality” of land- 
lords, by compelling division of pro- 

y ; but in consequenee of ¢ 
atter having limited the number of 
their children, they have contrived, 


by this means, and by a 
to preserve in great measure, the 
extent of large landed properties; 
while the law has operated chiefly upon 
the smaller proprietors, such as thoge 
who purchased the confiscated lands 
of the church and of the emigrant 
noblesse. Eldest sons have certainly 
been abolished; but in place of the 
said “ feudality” of landowners, the 
oppression of an army and a bureau- 
eracy has risen up, supported by 
taxes gathered from cultivators who, 
paying no rent, can pay other impo- 
sitions. Hence, the aggrieved now 
declare that two plagues, unknown 
to the Egyptians, have followed the 
destruction of the first-born of the 
land, viz., vicious modes of legig- 
lation and of administration. And 
they do not hesitate to compare the 
ne thus engendered to some 
of the ten terrible plagues, liken- 
ing the soldiery to locusts, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men in office 
to swarms of flies and te the frogs 
that came up into the very cham- 
a — the can —— 
ty of the press is aptly co; 

to tetal darkness. at, then, are 
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the “social liberties” which Mr. 
Bright represents the French as en- 
joying, which, he says, console the 
nation for the absence of political 
liberty, and which, declares he, are 


Arable land and meadows, 


Orchards, nursery gardens, gardens, 
Osier, alder, and willow plots, 
Quarries and mines, ; ; 
Pools, canals, horseponds, 


Heaths, pastures, marshes, bogs, uncultivated mountains, waste land, . 


Fishponds, . > ‘ . ; 
Olive, almond, and mulberry trees, 
Chesnut trees, ; 


eS Total of unbuilt upon properties, 
Territories liable to be taxed, { Total of properties built 


Total of territory liable to be taxed, 
Roads, rivers, lakes, public buildings, walks, . eer ae 


Total surface of continental France, 


Wherever the revolutionary law of 
succession has caused the feudal cas- 
tle to disappear, there is a void of 
ancient ties and human hearts. If 
the evil, perhaps inseparable from its 
state an traditiona, has been abo- 
lished, all the good that might have 
rested with them, or have sprung 
from them, is lost. Moral effects 
were sought for when the heavy ham- 
mer of the Code Civile razed the man- 
sion and brayed its demesne in pieces. 
Have they appeared? Is equality 
as to property and the suffrage pre- 
ferable to that harmony which pre- 
vails between the high and low de- 

of the rural hierarchy in Great 
ritain? The old nobility of France 
are now pre-eminent for benevolence 
to the poor, and did the constitution 
of their country resemble that of ours, 
who can doubt but that the protec- 
tion afforded in ages of war by the 
eastle would now wear the forms 
which endear many an English manor- 
house to its dependent neighbours ¢ 
Under our system of representation, 
the great man is dependent on the 
esteem and good-will of those whose 
voices can either place him in power 
or deprive him of it. To pass from 
politics back to ourtheme, the farmers 
of England are to the peasant-pro- 
rietors of France what their short- 
orns are compared to the lank lean 
cattle of the Continent. The equality 
there attempted is, ee y; _ 
uality in poverty; its last word is 
ciatienion: or socialism ; but, as this 
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vastly superior to those we possess ? 
Awaiting a reply, we subjoin an 
incontrovertible statement of the 
agricultural divisions of tax-paying 
France :— 


Hect. 
30,659,254 45 
2,088,048 08 
7,688,286 23 
627,704 O1 
64,429 71 
3,566 23 
29,645 78 
7,138,282 45 
177,168 63 
° . . 109,261 89 
. ° ‘ ° 559,029 54 
. 49,144,677 00 
244,892 67 


upon, 


49,389,569 67 
2,763,579 97 


. 52,153,149 64 


is impracticable, the result to each 
small proprietor is actual isolation, for 
individualism and egotism are the last 
words of property. 

Turn we now to some brief accounts 
of the agricultural progress of our 
Gallic allies. 

In 1857 France imported 49,112,000 
kilogrammes of guano; while in 
the same — England imported 
264,232,000 kilogrammes—more than 
four-fold the quantity. Considering 
the vast extent to which forced culti- 
vation, such as of sugar and tobacco, 
are carried, the former country re- 
quires the larger amount of artificial 
stimulants. All statements prove 
that, in respect of consecrating a con- 
siderable portion of the revenues of 
estates to their permanent improve- 
ment, the country in question will 
bear no comparison with England, 
where the custom obtains of setting 
apart a percentage of the rent for re- 
pairs and for durable works. Within 
the last decade, the alimentary crises 
periodically experienced have directed 
the attention of government to the 
introduction of a general system of 
drainage, such as was inaugurated in 
this island after the terrible famine. 

The effects of marl on the sandy 
desert of Sologne are declared to be 
marvellous. Those of drainage are 
said to be still more remarkable. Yet 
this latter method of fertilizing has 
made but very small progress. The 
north is naturally the scene of its 
operations. In 1856 the surface 
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already drained was but 31,898 
hectares ; at the close of the next 
ear it amounted to nearly 70,000. 
The cost is estimated at £8 per hec- 
tare. Want of capital on the part of 
both owners and occupiers is, of 
course, the .impediment; and the 
employment of the loans offered by 
the State encountered so many small 
obstructions, which chiefly arose from 
the pettiness of the interests to be 
dealt with, that advance on a large 
scale may be despaired of, unless the 
government will take the matter up 
with a high hand, by effecting the 
operation, and charging the land with 
repayment. 

Since the accession of Napoleon 
IIL, and especially during the last 
five years, agriculture has made great 
progress as a science, and has been 

iven a place in consideration by 

rench society such as it never had 
before. This advance is undoubtedly 
much due to the vigorous encourage- 
ment accorded by the government. 
Thirty years ago if a scion of the 
aristocracy proposed to cultivate his 
property, he had to encounter the 
raillery of his friends, and the whim 
was attributed to perilous eccentri- 
city ; but.at present it is beginning to 
be admitted that agriculture is a pro- 
fession, and onein which a gentleman 
can acquire profit and honour. The 
number of great proprietors in the 
South who exploitent their estates, 
partly as demesnes, but chiefly by the 
metayer system, isincreasing. Many 
of their sons are now learning that 
science in the government regional 
schools, which, with the certainty 
each has of inheriting a portion of the 
patrimony, will combine the advan- 
tages of intelligence and ownership 
in developing the effects of the 
stimulus recently obtained for vine 
culture. This example will no doubt 
be followed by many young men of 
small property, even to the extent 
of selling their land and employing 
the proceeds in profitable lines of 
farming. Meanwhile the cloudy at- 
mosphere of the north-west, best 
adapted, as we have seen, for the 
accumulation of stock, has of late 
been illumined by bright gleams of 
superior and of imported knowledge. 
In addition to the ancient nobility of 
Brittany, Normandy, and La Vendée, 
where légitimistes prepossessions have 
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tended to provincial seclusion, not a 
few men of distinction, retired from 
the world, the invalides of political 
life, use their talents for a happier 
though less brilliant purpose. A 
fuller proof of the progress of the 
general movement cannot be given 
than by stating that whereas in 1849 
the Journal Ddeviasn Pratique 
had but 1,750 subscribers, in 1858 it 
mustered 7,014. The growing glow 
of enlightenment has penetrated the 
vastly numerous and poverty-stricken 
masses of peasant-proprietors, far- 
mers, and metayers. Until of late 
the Gallic peasant was specially loath 
to diverge from the accustomed path 
of antiquated methods. Cuddie Head- 
rigg himself did not flout the new- 
fangled notions of his mistress, the 
Lady of Tillietudlem, more disdain- 
fully than did vain French small 
proprietors scorn the bucolic councils 
of monsieur. But since this latter 
has put his hand to the plough of 
progress, his demesne is become a 
central model, and his neighbour’s 
sneers are turned into approbatory 
smiles. In a single matter the recent 
treaty will spread.a universal henefi 
by speeding the plough in a new ad 
better form, in substituting an iron 
engine for the clumsy wooden wheel 
implement still in use on even the 
light soils of Normandy. Certainly 
no people have béen more obedient 
than this Gallo-Latin race to the 
singular precept laid down by old Cato 
— Donot change your plough.” 

In the south, grain is still trodden 
out by the feet of mules and horses, or 
pressed out by a roller; while in the 
centre the wasteful flail is gradually 
succumbing to the threshing-machine. 
In 1857, in one department alone, 
the Lower Loire, there were no fewer 
than 1,484 of these engines, which 
enable the holder of corn to send it 
to market without delay. The still 
higher values attaching to the reap- 
ing-machine, viz.,-economy, and com- 
mand of the precise reaping day, will 
lead to its adoption on the level cen- 
tral plains. The implement invented 
by our countryman, MacCormick, is 
stated to reduce the cost of the pro- 
cess of reaping from 25f. per hectare 
to 15f. 45c. One of the most gratify- 
ing sights in Paris is the vast ware- 
house of M. Ganneron, on the Quai de 
Billy, presenting un embarras de choix 
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among its great variety of agricul- 
tural implements, and containing wit- 
nesses in a hundred forms to the in- 
contestible superiority of those manu- 
factured in England. Passing by the 
elaborate implements, which are un- 
suited save to the purses of rich pro- 
ietors, our inquiries at this estab- 
fishment have been mostly confined 
to the question of the increased sale of 
— so much aaa c F a. 
namely, good iron ploughs; and we 
are assured that large issues « ~ this 
indi ble instrument await the 
introduction of Englishiron. All the 
articles into which iron enters at- 
test the pre-eminence of our makers 
in skill, material, or and, not 
least, in faith. It may, there- 
fore, be fairly said, that the introduc- 
tion of our iron will confer the great- 
est material benefit that can accrue 
to our allies from the treaty; and 
not alone in the matter of efficient 
implements, but in cheapening the 
formation of more of those grand lines 
of inland communication from which 
the happiest effects on the agriculture 
of France may be reflected. The ego- 
tism of the French forge-master in 
still demanding protection is as inde- 
fensible as that of British brandy- 
makers, for the foreign materials are 
in h cases superior, and nature 
ealis loudly for the exchange of Eng- 

lish iron against French wines. 
Extended employment of machin- 
ery, the perfectioning of implements, 
the substitution of the labour of 
horses and of steam for that of man, 
and the employment of man as an 
intelligent director, not as a mere in- 
strument, are the characteristic signs 
of industrial progress. When the same 
— are applied to agriculture, 
the advance is not less striking. Yet 
Frenchmen have been retrograding 
from the ox-drawn plough to the man- 
driven spade, whilst Englishmen are 
disusing plough-horses, and restrict- 
ing the spade to the garden, where it 
is remunerative. The more numerous 
and more perfect the implements, the 
more intelligent, and therefore the 
j paid, must be the farm la- 


When calculating the action of the 
several causes which have operated 
to retard the development of agricul- 
ture in la belle France, the repug- 
nance of the fair sex to rural life must 
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be taken into account, since the sex 
has ever exercised a notable influence 
on the social habits of their country- 
men. A French nobleman may have 
some relish for la vie de campagne, 
but madame has a positive horror of 
it. To her the town is “ Vanity Fair,” 
while that worst of enemies, ennvt, 
reigns absolutely in thecountry. Some 
compassion must be felt for human 
beings so dependent, since all cannot, 
like Voltaire, scorn such girlishness 
on the grounds that it proves poverty 
of mind; and, besides, there have been 
British fair ones who, though a park 
had been purchased expressly for their 
delectation, were found in tears, and 
exclaiming, “Odious, odious trees,” in 
full sympathy with the court lady 
in the arg comedy, temporarily exiled 
to the country, who, having described 
the charming variety of her life in 
Paris, cries :— 


** Mais la monotonie est au fond d'un cha- 
teau. 
Que voyez-vous d'ici, dites moi, je vous 
rie? 
Des troupeaux dans un champ, des gabais 
dans un hameau, 
Et partout des gazons, des arbres, et de 
l'eau 


Very different, no doubt, to the idea 
she had formed from pictures by the 
gay Watteau and the graceful Bou- 
eher. 

Among the broadest material dis- 
advantages of centralized imperialism 
may be reckoned the inferiority of the 
rural roads in a country unconscious of 
local self-government. Paris spreads 
forth her highways of stone and iron, 
but the farmer cannot arrive at “ the 
royal road” of progress while eve 
viaduct leading to it is impassable all 
the winter. It may be shrewdly sus- 
pected that we find here the secret 
why the ladies of French landlords 
will not submit to a winter in the 
eountry, and therefore why this season 
is the gay one in the capital. Nor 
can we wonder, knowing that posi- 
tive isolation at that period must oc- 
cur, unless at the risk of sinking to 
the axle in mud and quagmires. In 
respect of residence, as opposed to 
absenteeism, the example of England 
may well be held up; and the opinion 
of foreigners on this point may be 
pews as in the aeewns paragraph 
— the recent work of M, Lecou- 

ux ;— 
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** Let us look at England: what does 
she not owe to the rural spirit, that is to 
say, to the love of proprietors for coun- 
try life, to the esteem farmers have for 
their profession, and to the general con- 
sideration which is attached to agricul- 
ture? The fact is, that rural life among 
the people of England is aptly described 
by M. de Lavergne as a lite seriously 
agricultural, that is to say, you find 
there proprietors and farmers who un- 
derstand the solidity of their interests, 
not only through the sympathies of pre- 
paration and circumstance, but, what 
is much better, through a direct partici- 
pation in all agricultural improvements. 
The British aristocracy has constituted 
itself the indefatigable organ, powerful, 
enlightened, convinced, and even inte- 
rested in the wants of the rural popula- 
tion; it has been able to serve as a coun- 
terpoise to the industrial and financial 
aristocracy, which represents more es- 
pecially the civilization of towns, and 
imparts a species of progress, not always 
calm and conservative enough, perhaps. 
In fact, under the influence of this accu- 
mulation of all the interests of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, no- 
thing in that country has remained 
feeble, but, on the contrary, all has 
strengthened together.” 


History shows the agrarian ques- 
tion to be the peasant’s spade, menac- 
ing the tap-root of the old oak of so- 
ciety ; and British landlords have had 
a lesson before them in the fate of 
the French noblesse. Prior to the 


Revolution of 1789 the cot of 
France were undersevere feudal bond- 
age to the castles; and the peasantry, 
unable to liberate themselves from a 
superannuated, complicated net of 
laws, which threatened to annihilate 
their rights in common land, rose 
against their seigneurs. There was 
no middle class sufticiently interested 
in the rights of property that could, 
as in land, assert them. Here, as 
a Frene ae. observed, the ~ 
tages are not likely to rise against the 
chateaux, if only because they are, 
numerically, the minority of the va- 
rious sorts of the national abodes. A 
moral reason, however, happily acts 
more conservatively than the material 
one; for the multitude of cottagers 
look, as ever, to receive justice at the 
hand of castellans. There are many 
thousand English peasants in the pre- 
dicament of uncertain tenure, naiber 
as settlers upon common land, or as 
copyholders; and, were these ques- 
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tionable holdings commuted into free- 
holds, a sense of comparative security 
would arise in a million of honest 
breasts, converting discontent into 
comfort—the very soul of conservat- 
ism. Security of title is the life-blood 
of peace and improvement. Wantof 
tolerable certainty as to a hundred 
essential matters plunged France into 
revolution and all the consequences 
she now suffers under, from a des- 
potic, centralized government, to non- 
resident or idle landlords, and an iso- 
lated, benighted ntry—all com- 
bining to keep her agriculture ina 
state of depression, and its condition 
fully justifying the dictum of De 
Tocqueville :—* A land of centraliza- 
tion, the country void of rich and en- 
lightened habitants, its cultivation 
imperfect and a mere matter of rou- 
tine.” 

ap ge Industry, and Foreign 
Trade evoke various degrees of inter- 
est in different nations, according to 
the degrees in which these several 
principal means of support seem ne- 
cessary toeach population. Thus the 
Chinese render the highest honour to 
the former, while the Japanese fear 
and avoid the latter ; and the famous 
ceremony of the Emperor of the Cel- 
estial and ae populous empire open- 
ing the first furrow each year, to in- 
augurate rural labour, is not without 
signification. Doubtless Napoleon 
the Third has subjects who would 
prefer to see him imitating this ex- 
ample instead of reviewing troops 
on the Champ de Mars. Meantime, 
such assistance as is derivable from a 
“ Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce,” a staff of Government inspec- 
tors, regional schools, and liberal 
prizes, is not wanting. In our view, 
the ultimate and best benefit of this 
care and supervision will arise from 

reeption of the legal causes now 

indering progress. As yet, the know- 
ledge already acquired inall directions 
has not been sutticiently published; for, 
though voluminous statistics are col- 
lee much information obtained, 
and all is sent up to Paris in the form 
of written knowledge, it becomes 
or lies buried in ministerial closets— 
those veritable oubliettes of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Beyond paneeing the importation of 
superior foreign breeds of the well- 
known domesticated quadrupeds, the 
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French government has, of late, turned 
its attention to acclimation of more ex- 
| rey anda section = the Bois 
e ogne set apart for this purpose 
is quelnalty assuming the appearance 
of a metropolitan zoological garden. 
Were we to believe the lively ladies 
who drive round this unfinished para- 
dise for llamas and emus, the object 
of the institution is to supply Paris 
with tame zebras fér pony-carriages, 
and ostriches for cané-curricles. Tak- 
ing a more utilitarian view, and con- 
scious of the benefits We enjoy in con- 
uence of successful acclimation of 
animal life, we gravely reminded those 
laughers that the origin of the horses 
in their carriage is as foreign and arti- 
ficial as the flowers in their bonnets ; 
and we then counted up a dozen mo- 
dern instances, from the cock of Tur- 
key, or as they called it, le d’ Inde, to 
their Italian lap-dog. 

In default of paeetecesiation, such 
as the admirable ones founded by 
subscribers whose interest in the agri- 
culture of the United Kingdom leads 
them to co-operate for holding cattle- 
shows, the ror has organized a 
grand system of regional exhibitions, 
with premiums paid out of the public 

urse. The value of these assemblies 
is becoming generally acknowledged, 
though the cavil, long ago refuted, 
may still be heard from men who 
recognise neither the use of these 
shows and meetings as advertise- 
ments, nor that the-aim in bringing a 
heifér to the highest pitch of obesity 
at an éarly age is similar to that of 
bringing a filly first to the winning 
t. The ¢ agricultural show to 
held in Paris in the course of the 
present month will, doubtless, reward 
visitors from all parts of the world, and 
nothing can surpass the excellenceand 
adaptation of the Palaisde? Industrie 
for this forthcoming exhibition. 

The competition of animals at 
Poissy ‘continues to spread every 
year. At present, this exhibition is 
as flourishing as the annual competi- 
tion of ~~ ee Club. ae may 
judgé of this by comparing the statis- 
= of the oxen exhibited in both 
competitions :— 

Years. Poissy. 
1855 179 
1856 204 
1857 215 
1858 245 


Smithfield. 
112 
140 
171 
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Thé number of oxen exhibited in 
1859 at Poissy amounted to 244. The 
number of exhibitors from the de- 
partments increases almost from year 
to year. 

he agricultural wants of France do 
not differ much from those of our own 
country. They may be summed up 
as comprising, in one word, the great 
deficieney, capital, on the part of the 
cultivator. There are many ways by 
which this want can gradually be 
supplied :—viz., diminution of hold. 
ing, so as to proportion it to the 
stock or capital; diminution of com- 
tition for land ; outlay by the land- 
ord on permanent works; and grad- 
ual abandonment of culture of cereals 
in favour of cattle, or “less corn, 
more horn.” The recent enormous 
price of fodder will expedite very de- 
sirable changes, the substitution of 
roots and straw for hay, and the sys- 
tem of cutting grass for summer feed- 
ing, which is more remunerative than 
grazing, and far more than, in ordin- 
ary years, hay-making. In consequence 
of the extreme heat of summer in 
France, cows ate very generally kept 
under cover during that season ; this 
is a system well deserving imitation 
in our ‘country, because the reasons, 
though differing on some points, are 
— on others. 
roadly viewed, English agriculture 
stands on two bases—the labour of 
the plough in the plains, and the rear- 
ing of young stock on hill pastures. 
This system implies farming on a large 
scale, and sets the population free to 
adopt the more remunerative employ- 
ments of industry. Oultivation by 
hand labour is naturally unsuitable to 
a climate in which the hop plant 
stands alone and but partially in 
nen of the innumerable objects of 
a petite culture of the continent, 


where the rural labourers live by the 
sweat of their brows, even to the dis- 


use of the plough. What a waste of 
human toil would. bepresented if the 
British Islands were tilled manually, 
to the exclusion of those excellent 
instruments,which, emancipating man 
from working, under every vicis- 
situde of weather, with his head 
bowed down to the ground, elevate 
him into their intelligent manager, 
and transform agriculture into a 
science, in which skill and capital ob- 
tain the guerdon. The face of Indus- 
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try—using the word in its derivative 
sense, as implying indoor occupation, 
opposed to out-of-door—has been 
transformed by — ; and in every 
country but Great Britain, agriculture 
awaits the same effect. ore than 
this ;—in the grand coming struggle, 
when the nations of the Continent 
shall enter more completely into the 
lists of manufacture, the people that 
can contrive to feed themselves most 
economically, and by no means spar- 
ingly, will be able to manufacture 
most mney. 

France yet to learn that the 
real source of national greatness con- 
sists in good domestic organization as 
to wealth atid labour, such as places 
these elements in those conditions of 
existence most tending to that politi- 
cal security which is the first and es- 
sential condition of peace, prosperity, 
and progress. Unbased on these con- 
ditions, the social fabric of Franeé 
is sustained by little better than that 
“plaster of Paris,’ its centralized 
bureaucracy, and:an enormous stand- 
ing army. The former of these pow- 
ers is continually absorbing that élite 
of the middle classes which would be 
better employed in farming and trad- 
ing; while the latter as continuously 
tie the strongest arms from the 
rural districts, and returns them back 
idle soldiers quite capable of debauch- 
ing the youth of both sexes. Three 
hundred thousand out of five hundred 
thousand military are sent to Africa 
in turn, to kill or be killed, Algeria 
serving them as a whetstone: and if 

ou interrogate one of the residue at 
Son as to what they do, he will tell 
you of the daily drill : “ Portez armes 
... yette! Presentez armes! Tirez! 
Retenez armes . . . yette! Videz les 
ranys. La! Ademain. Lapatrie 
est sauvée pour aujourdhui.” — 

The “rarefaction” of agricultural 
labourers caused by enormous war 
levies creates a vacuum which is often 
commented on by French writers. 
The violent interruption of the natu- 
ral course of labour by conscription 
is also sometimes a subject of com- 
plaint. Coupling loss by war with 
the universal restraint in the matters 
of marriage and of production of 
children, the population was, in the 
years 1854-5, diminishing, instead of 
increasing! The apogee of this cri- 
terion of the retrograde condition of 


the nation was attained in 1854, when 
deaths exceeded births by 69,000: in 
1855 this excess of mortality continu- 
ed, but in a diminishing ratio, being 
37,000. The statistics of 1856 calcu- 
lated an excess of births at about 
100,000, which is but half of the nor- 
mal progress. Yet what tales of the 
sore social state of France does the 
fact that her population increases, in 
prosperous times, at a ratio of only 
200,000 a-year suggest to the mind! 
This number represents ho more souls 
than the teeming hive, England, sends 
forth in yearly swarms as emigrants. 
Again, recent statistics show that 
French agriculture is not gaining 
arms to support her shrunken state, 
for, on the contrary, a hundred’causes 
combine to produce agglomeration in 
great towns, where it presents ‘great 
~ ers, “ a. 7 there (writes M. 

e Lavergne) that luxury reigns, at- 
tended by fatal caentuimeatall is 
there that greed of gain, in all its 
phases, excites the most ardent cove- 
tousness ; it is there that those ter- 
rible passions ferment, whose explo- 
sions, from:time to time,-cast their 
sinister light on the: dark depths of 
the social abyss.” 

No Irishman, conversant with the 
agricultural condition of hisowncoun- 
try during the last twenty years, need 
be reminded that the cultivation of 
demesnes is, in general, superior, in 
— of Spam to that‘of the 

-tilled farms. The same feature 
is specially prominent in the vine dis- 
tricts of France, ‘where the choicest 
wines are known by the names of the 
demesnes which produce them, as 
chateau Margaux, chateau tte, 
chateau Latour, chateau d’Haut- 
Brion, &c., whose reputation is found- 
ed on the superior quality they have 
acquired, owing to the lasting care of 
the proprietor in the ameliorations 
he has effected on the soil, in the un- 
usual attention bestowed on the mode 
of making the wine, and in preserv- 
ing it in cellars. In comparison, the 
wines of contiguous lands are styled 
vins de bourgeois, vins de paysans, 
and sell at a lower price than the vins 
du chateau. If these celebrated de- 
mesnes were divided and let to far- 
mers, their wines would lose their re- 
nown and high price; and men who 
make viniculture theirspecialty, know 
well that in this loss all would not be 
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ideal. Now, to transmit an estate, 
and — the means of as 6 
in their integrity, to a single han 
is manifestly embarrassed with ob- 
stacles in a country whose code en- 
forces partition among children; so 
that, as these difficulties enter into 
every enterprise in France, we need 
not marvel if her agriculture lan- 
guishes, when her laws are so opposed 
to the apothegm of a writer whose 
work may serve as a classic for the 
statesmen of his country—Montes- 
quieu :—“ Countries are not culti- 
vated because of their fertility, but 
because of their liberty.” 

Effect does not follow so closely on 
the heels of cause in the case of agri- 
culture as of manufacture, yet the 
following remark of a modern writer, 
M. de Lavergne, may be accepted 
in all its force as applicable to the 
existing laws and government of his 
country :—“ Agriculture, like indus- 
try, has need, above all, of securi 
and liberty ; of all the scourges whie 
can oppress her, there is none more 
deadly than a bad government. Re- 
volutions and wars leave a respite, 
a bad government leaves none.” 

It is chiefly on these accounts that 
we hail the endeavour making by the 
governors of France to foster her agri- 
eulture, since the attempt will inciden- 

prove that the ward state of 

of this science in their country isnot the 
fault of the cultivators, and therefore 
that its progress on a worthy scale does 
d alone on them; or, to speak 

more plainly, it will not be by fixingtheir 
eyes on the soil that they will either 
comprehend the causes which produce 
the phenomena it presents, or see and 
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discriminate between those which im- 
pede and those which would accelerate 
prosperity. Far from this, they must 
consider the effect of those general 
laws, which, in ruling the economic 
development of nations, exercise an 
influence not dissimilar to that of the 
sun, being the Light of Liberty, whose 
rays have been intercepted by those 
revolutionary vapours which, in 1789, 
rose from the earth. Besides this pri- 
mary view, and though neither accus- 
tomed nor wishful that our govern- 
ment should endeavour to stimulate 
Irish agriculture, we must not for a 
minor reason underrate the value of 
government interference in this matter 
among our neighbours. The desire of 
gain is ee with them, and they 
are especially encouraged by the means 
of rewards, which are too much over- 
looked with us. Highly susceptible 
of public honours, not one among them 
but will act on this stimulus; and it is 
not too much to say that those whose 
science feeds men are as worthy of 
general estimation as those who slay 
men. Few of our allies require a rib- 
bon to raise their martial courage; 
but pe are impelled to increase 
exertion — noble motive of win- 
ning marks of public approbation. 
Agriculture is the broadest basis of 
the national prosperity of France,and 
whatever contributes to its advance 
must be viewed with gratification by 
surrounding nations, who see in the 
prosperous and peaceful state of that 
country a ntee for the spread and 
increase of the incalculable blessings 
that must flow from the well-doing of 
a mighty and noble people. 
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